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NEED FOR WARSAW PACT IN PAST, PRESENT STRESSED 
Moscow VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS in Russian No 4, Apr 83 pp 52-63 


[Article by A. I. Stepanov: "The Warsaw Pact Reliably Serves the Interests 
of Peace and Socialism" ] 


[Excerpts] Why did the necessity for creating a military and political alliance 
of the socialist countries arise? Today also this is an important question. 


Since the first days of the existence of the Country of Soviets, and, then, 
the other socialist states a hostile onslaught against them by the class enemy 
has not ceased. 


It is natural that in the theoretical treasure-house of Leninism a prominent 
place is occupied by the idea of the international unification and interaction 
of the states which have taken the path of the construction of the new society. 
Substantiating the necessity for a solid alliance between the Russian and 
Ukrainian peoples, V. I. Lenin noted that "there absolutely needs to be a close 
military and economic alliance, otherwise the capitalists . . . will crush 

and strangle us separately."© This thesis is correctly applied also to the 
sphere of international relations in the socialist system, for, he said, im- 
perialism "makes use of every division in order to crush Soviet sewer .*? Although 
since that time fundamental changes in the balance of power have occurred in 

the world, Lenin's behests continue to summon us to vigilance and to the unity 

of the countries of the socialist commonwealth, to a steady development of 
cooperation among them. 


The conclusion by the Soviet Union during the years of the Great Patriotic 

War and after it of treaties of friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance 
with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and other states was 
of importance: it represented an important contribution to strengthening sta- 
bility and peace in Europe and beyond it. 


Hardly had the cannon of World War II fallen silent when imperialism, and above 
all the United States, unleashed a "Cold War" against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries. The formation in 1949 of the aggressive North Atlantic 
Bloc (NATO) aggravated the international situation even more. Under the smoke- 
screen of defense against the “communist threat," the militarist circles of 

the capitalist world tried by means of an arms race and of conducting policy 











"from 2 position of strength," as was noted in a resolution of the 20th CPSU 
Congress, “to undermine the socialist camp and establish its world dominion." 


Having come up against a refusal by the West to ensure security in Europe on 

a collective basis, the CPSU and the other fraternal parties and socialist 
States were compelled to adopt reply measures in order to protect the peaceful 
interests of their peoples. In a Declaration which was adopted at a conference 
of the eight European socialist countries which was held in Moscow at the end 
of 1954 it was firmly stat~us that they "would not permit the development of 
events to catch them by surprise," and that the situation which had developed 
had put the task on the agenda of a unification of their efforts “in order 

to. . . ensure their security." 


On the initiative of the CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties, on 

14 May 1955, in Warsaw, Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Romania, the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania signed a Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and 
Mutual Assistance. Henceforth the chreat from imperialism and the NATO military 
bloc which it had put together was being withstood by a powerful defensive 
alliance of the socialist countries which with their common efforts were do- 
fending the cause of peace. 


The Warsaw Pact became a powerful defensive shield for the countries of the 
socialist commonwealth. The participants in the International Conference of 
Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist Countries 
which took place i- Moscow on 14-16 November 1957 stated in their Declaration 
that “under the circumstances, when the Western powers are refusing to accept 
the proposals of the socialist states regarding the elimination on a mutual 
basis of military biocs," these countries have been compelled to strengthen 

the Warsaw Treaty Organization which has a "defensive character and serves 

the ry ee of the peoples of Europe and the maintenance of peace in the entire 
world." 


At their international Conference in November 1960 the communist and workers' 
parties of the world supported the position of the Marxist-Leninist parties 

of che socialist countries, emphasizing that "the united forces of the socialist 
camp reliably guarantee every socialist country against encroachments by im- 
perialist reaction."!1 


Together with the Bulgarian Communist Party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers' 
Party, the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, the Polish United Workers' Party, 
the Romanian Communist Party, and the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, our 
party has been indefatiguably implementing, on the one hand, the idea of main- 
taining a high level of vigilance and of unmasking the aggressive policies 

of imperialism in order to prevent war and not allow it to flare up; on the 
other hand, it has been doing everything possible in order to defend the policy 
of peaceful coexistence and promote detente and peace and security for the 
peoples. The conferences of the participant states of the Warsaw Pact which 
were convoked on the initiative of the CPSU and the fraternal parties in 
Bucharest in 1966, and in Budapest in 1969, and also the Conference of European 











Communist and Workers' Parties in Karlovy Vary (1967) mapped out a concrete 
program of action and measures for the creation of a system of collective security 
in Europe. The International Conference of Communist and Workers' Parties 

in 1969 placed a high value on the initiative and role of the Soviet Union 

and the other socialist countries in the struggle against the military threat 

and the danger of a world thermo-nuclear war. 


Defending the Leninist principle of peaceful coexistence, the CPSU and the 
fraternal parties of the socialist commonwealth have put forward constructive 
and realistic proposals for improving the international situation. However, 
as a rule, they have been rejected by imperialist circles and the NATO bloc. 


This bloc is fully characterized by Lenin's statement: "“Present-—day militarism 
is a result cf capitalism. In both of its forms it is a ‘living manifestation’ 
of capitalism: as military power used by the capitalist states in their foreign 
conflicts . . . and as a weapon which in the hands of the ruling classes serves 
for the suppression of all kinds (economic and political) of movements by the 
proletariat. .. ."13 Since World War II the growth of militarism as a “living 
manifestation" of imperialism has taken on truly monstrous proportions, and 

has become the source of a real threat to world peace. 


The defensive Warsaw Treaty Organization has a completely different character. 
In its class nature, character, goals, and methods it differs fundamentally 
from all of the coalitions which have existed in the past and which exist today. /4 


It is characteristic that in concluding the Warsaw Pact, the socialist countries 
proceeded from the possibility of the capitalist countries of Europe also par- 
ticipating in it. Its open character, and its complete correspondence to the 

UN Charter--all of this has created the conditions for a substantial expansion 
of its participants and favorable prerequisites for progress toward the creation 
of a system of collective security. But the capitalist countries have rejected 
this possibility. 


The Politicai Consultative Committee (PCC) of the socialist countries has re- 
peatedly stated that the proposal regarding the dissolution of both alliances 
which they have repeatedly made to NATO remains in force, and that the elimina- 
tion of their military organizations is the first step. These appeals have 
received a negative reaction from the leaders of NATO circles. At the same 
time, many of the initiatives of the PCC have become the basis for decisions 

by major international forums (for example, the adoption by the UN in 1970 

of the Deciaration un the Strengthening of International Security and of the 
Concluding Act by the European Conference in Helsinki in 1975), or have been 
reflected in a number of important multilateral inter-state documents (the 
signing in 1973 by representatives of the USSR, the United States, and England 
of the Treaty on the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, 

in Space, and Under Water, the Treaty on the Non-Dissemination of of Nuclear 
Weapons in 1968, and others) which have helped to alleviate international tensions 
and to develop and deepen detente. 











These are the basic facts about the origin, character, and goals of the Warsaw 
Pact--a defensive alliance of the socialist states all of whose activities 
are permeated by a sincere concern for peace. 


The Warsaw Treaty Organization is a new stage in the development of the coopera- 
tion of the fraternal socialist countries on a multilateral basis. The relations 
which are inherent in the nature of socialism are embodied to the fullest extent 

in the socialist commonwealth. The General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Yu. V. Andropov, characterizing them as a “completely new type of international 
relations,” said: “At their basis is ideological unity, common goals, and comradely 
cooperation--with complete respect for the interests, peculiarities, and tradi- 
tions of each of the countries. At their basis is the principle of socialist 
internationalism."15 


Thanks to the daily efforts of the CPSU and the other communist and workers' 
parties of the socialist commonwealth, the foundation on which the Warsaw Pact 
is erected has been constantly growing stronger, the interaction between the 
parties has been increasing, and there has been a successful comprehensive 
coordination of the foreign policy actions of the socialist states for the 
purpose of ensuring security and preserving and strengthening peace in Europe 
and on the international arena as a whole. The center of this coordination 

is the Political Consultative Committee which was created, as Article 6 of 

the Treaty states, to effect the consultations stipulated by it and to examine 
the questions which arise in connection with the realization of the Treaty. /6 
The PCC defines the general approach to the key problems of international rela- 
tions which are in the field of vision of the fraternal parties and their Central 
Committees, and the governments of the allied states. The special role of 

the PCC is expressed in the fact that the top party and state leaders of the 
fraternal countries participate in its work. There are regular meetings of 

the Committee of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs (CMFA) which was created 

in 1976. 


During the last years there have been 18 conferences of the Political Consulta- 
tive Committee and there have been regular meetings of the party and state 
leaders of the fraternal countries, conferences of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and meetings of the CMFA. The declarations, statements, addresses, 

and other documents of the PCC contain a complex of collectively worked out 
constructive peaceful proposals and initiatives wh‘ch deal with the vital prob- 
lems of European and world politics. On the basis of a deep scientific analysis 
of the development of events on the world arena, and of the most important 
processes and phenomena connected with further changes in the balances of power 
in favor of socialism, the CPSU and the fraternal parties of the socialist 
commonwealth developed in relation to the 1970s and 1980s an entire program 
which proceeds from the actual possibility and urgent life necessity for re- 
structuring the system of international relations on the basis of the principles 
of the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. This program 
includes constructive proposals on all of the chief issues of contemporary 
international life, upon whose resolution the fate of peace on our planet 
depends. 











Each of the fraternal parties of the countries of the socialist commonwealth 
and all of them together are making an individual and a collective contribution 
to the creative development of a theory of international relations, and to 

the enrichment of the practice of the foreign policy and diplomacy of socialism. 
This has to do primarily with the decisions of their congresses. The Peace 
Program which was worked out at the 24th and 25th CPSU Congresses and developed 
for the 1980s by the 26th Party Congress can serve as a vivid example in this 
respect. The proposals contained in it were not only unanimously supported 

by the communist and workers' parties of the countries of the socialist common- 
wealth, but also supplemented with a view toward concrete foreign policy tasks 
for whose realization each of them is struggling. Thus, in the Report of the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party to the 12th Party Congress 
it is emphasized: ". . . We, Bulgarian communists, and all of the workers 

of the People's Republic of Bulgaria, accept the CPSU Peace Program which was 
actualized and further developed at its 26th Congress as our own program! 
We--our party, our state, and our people--are doing and will do everything 
possible for its realization!"!’ In the Accountability Report of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia to the 16th Party Congress 
it was stated: "The 26th Congress again proved that the benests of V. I. Lenin 
are in reliable hands, and that the Soviet people is faithful to the standard 
of Leninism. All of the progressive people of our planet are receiving the 
decisions of the congress as aid and support in their own struggle.'"18 In 

the Report of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany 

to the 10th Party Congress it was emphasized that the decisions of the 26th 
CPSU Congress bring together "two basic tasks: the creation of a communist 
society and the securing of peace. This is a truly Leninist program which 

is consistently aimed at the good of people and the interests of the progress 
of peoples." It was further emphasized that for the communists of the GDR 
"there is nothing more noble than to struggle with all of our energy and passion 
for peace... vl 


This also concerns the documents of the Political Consultative Committee of 
the participant states of the Warsaw Pact, and also of the multilateral and 
bilateral meetings of their party and state leaders. In the document adopted 
by the PCC and during the course of these meetings there are evaluations of 
the international situation, and an analysis of the situation in the individual 
regions of the world; attention is called to new problems which have to be 
resolved, and the ‘oint foreign policy actions of the socialist countries are 
coordinated and clerified. At meetings of the Politburo and Secretariat of 
the CPSU Central Committee diverse questions connected with our relations with 
the fraternal parties and with the states of the socialist commonwealth, and 
with improving the mechanism of their comprehensive cooperation are examined 
and resolved in a spirit of internationalism. 


"Through our joint efforts," Yu. V. Andropov said at the celebrations in Moscow 
on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR, "we are 
finding increasingly successful ways of combining the common interests of the 
commonwealth with the interests of each of its member countries. Of course, 

we are not yet able to say that all of the difficulties are behind us, and 

that an ideal has been reached. That which was suitable yesterday is in need 











of improvement today. The countries of our commonwealth face many serious 
tasks. They include the defense of our socialist gains and values from the 
onslaughc by imperialism, and a joint struggle to strengthen peace and detente; 
they include a further improvement of political cooperation; and, finally, 
they include the imparting of a new impulse to the process of economic inte- 
gration.” 


As is known, the problem of defining the correct paths and of the choice and 
skillful use of the most effective means in the struggle to achieve goals which 
have been set occupies an important place in the arsenai of Marxism-Leninism. 

“We, Marxists,” V. I. Lenin observed, “have always been proud of the fact rhat 

we have determined the expediency of ome or another form of comes through 

a strict consideration of mass forces and class relationships." In the opinion 
of Vladimir Il'ich, “the form of the struggle can change and it changes constantly 
in relation to diverse and relatively partial and temporary reasons, but the 
essence of the struggle, its class content, simplw cannot change as long as 
classes exist." 


These Leninist theses have a direct relationships to the foreign political 
activities of the CPSU and the fraternal parties whose peace proposals and 
initiatives take account of the character and distinctive characteristics of 
international development at every concrete historical stage. Socialist foreign 
policy is characterized by a constant development and improvement of its forms 
and methods with regard to the changes occurring in the world and the concrete 
tasks which are dictated by the situation. 


At the same time, the goals of the international policies of the CPSU and Soviet 
state, and of the fraternel communist parties and socialist states are constant. 
At the November (1982) Plenum of the CC CPSU it was emphasized that "Soviet 
foreign policy has been and remains the policy which was defined by the decisions 
of the 24th, 25th, and 26th Congresses of our party. The ensuring of a durable 
peace, and the defense of the rights of peoples to independence and social 
progress are the immutable goals of our foreign policy. In the struggle for 
these goals the party and state leadership will act with principle, consistency, 
and balance." 


Throughout the ent 're period of its existence, the Warsaw Pact's participant 
states and their cc munist and workers’ parties and governments have been waging 
a consistent and active struggle for peace and for the security of the peoples. 


The CPSU and Soviet state and the fraternal parties and governments of the 
socialist countries have done everything necessary to put all of the principles 
and agreements reached in Helsinki into practice, and have continually come 

out with concrete proposals to reduce armaments and for disarmament. Certain 
circles in the West have behaved differently. They have tried in every way 

to be silent about the results of the all-—European conference, have distorted 
the content of the Concluding Act, and have undertaken a slanderous anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist campaign in order to mislead public opinion regarding the 
policies of the socialist countries, and, finally, they have begun to openly 
sabotage the fulfillment of the agreements which were reached. 








Since the end of the 1970s the aggressive imperialist forces, above all the 
United States, have brought matters to a rupture of detente and, in essence, 

to returning international relations to the times of the "Cold War." This 

has manifested itself, in particular, during the Belgrade and subsequent Madrid 
meetings of the participant states in the European conference. 


The United States and the NATO bloc have begun a new arms race, unprecedented 

in its scope. They have been responsible for violations of the political, 
economic, and other relations between the countries of the East and the West 
which were organizec and which developed fruitfully in the 1970s. The reaiiza- 
tion of a number of agreements and treaties was unilaterally stopped. The 
Soviet-American SALT II Treaty which was signed in Vienna in 1979 was not ratified 
by the United States. With the support of its allies, the United States has 
resorted to boycotts, embargoes, and other discriminatory aciions in the sphere 
of trade and economic, scientific and technical, credit, and other relations 
with rhe socialist states. Attempts at imperialist interference in their inter- 
nal affairs have become stronger; Poland, for example, has become a target. 
Under the flag of a “crusade” against communism, the front of ideological diver- 
sions and “psychological warfare" against the socialist countries, especially 
the USSR, has been expanded. 


Having made a sharp turn in their international policy, the ruling circles 

of the United States have set themselves a patently unrealizable goal: to 
break the strategic military equilibrium which has developed in its favor and 
in the favor of NATO as a whole, and to obtain military superiority over the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. United States statesmen and military men 
have begun to openly declare the possibility of a "limited," "prolonged," and 
other varieties of nuclear war, attempting to accustom people to the monstrous 
idea of its acceptability. An especially serious situation has developed in 
Europe. A new danger has threatened this continent--the prospect of the siting 
in its Western part of several hundred American medium-range missiles. The 
execution of this decision would make peace more fragile, since any outbreak 

of a military confiict in Europe could lead to a world-wide explosion. Appraising 
the current international situation, the General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee Yu. V. Andropov has emphasized that "Washington's present policy 

has exacerbated the international situation to extremely dangerous limits." 

The class hatred of the imperialist “hawks,” the West's most belligerent anti- 
socialist circles, “is getting the agger hand over a feeling of reality, and 
sometimes simply over common sense." 


What kind of position has been occupied by the CPSU and the other fraternal 
parties of the socialist commonwealth in this dangerous international situation? 
Proceeding from the decisions of their party congresses, they have increased 
their efforts in the struggle for the preservation and strengthening of peace, 
for bridling the arms race, and for a continuation and deepening of detente. 

The Warsaw Treaty Organization has an enormous role in the accomplishment of 
this task. Pursuing a collectively worked out long-term pceiicy in international 
affairs, and aware of their responsibility for the fate of peace in the world, 
the participant states came out in January 1983 with a co:plex of new proposals 








and initiatives whose chief purpose is to prevent a worsening of the international 

situation, to return it into the channel of detente and cooperation, and to 

block the way to a nuclear war. The Political Declaration which was adopted 

puts forward a real alternative to the imperialist policy of sliding toward 

a nuclear catastrophe, and emphasized th = “there is today no task more impor- 

tant for the peoples than the preservation of peace and the halting of the 

arms race.">! 


In the opinion of the Warsaw Pact participant states, no matter how difficult 

the situation in the world, there are possibilities for overcoming this dangerous 
Stage in international relations. The present course of events can and must 

be stopped, and their development set in a direction which accords with the 

hopes of the peoples. "The forces of peace," it is said in the Political Declara- 
tion, “are more powerful than the forces of war. Everything depends upon their 
solidarity and the purposefutness of their actions." 


The bridling of the arms race, and a movement toward disarmament, especially 
nuclear disarmament, has to occupy the central place in the struggle to prevent 
war. The peoples expect from the leaders of states, above all those which 
possess nuclear weapons, that they will show political wisdom and a readiness 
for cooperation. It is important to strengthen mutual trust, and to impart 

new impulses to negotiations, including those on reducing nuclear weapons in 
Europe and on a limitation of strategic nuclear arms which are being conducted 
between the USSR and the United States in Geneva. The Warsaw Pact participants 
expect that since the adoption by the Soviet Union of a unilateral commitment 
not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, all of the nuclear powers will 

act in the same way. 


Of especial importance is the new proposal by the socialist countries to conclude 
a Treaty of Non-Aggression and of the Maintenance of Peaceful Relations between 
the participant states in the two military and political groupings-—-the Warsaw 
Pact and NATO. Other interested European states would have the right to par- 
ticipate in the elaboration and signing of this Treaty. This major peace initia- 
tive creates the practical possibility for accomplishing the task of limiting 

anc reducing weapons arsenals, especially nuclear weapons. 


After setting forth in their Political Declaration their ideas regarding the 
ways and means of strengthening peace and preserving and deepening detente, 
the Warsaw Pact participant states declared their readiness for a dialogue 
and for cooperation with everybody who is striving to attain this great goal. 


The meeting of the PCC in Prague showed that at the present stage of development 
the role of comprehensive cooperation between the socialist states and of their 
joint struggle for their common goals on the world arena is increasing. After 
examining the results of the meeting, the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and the USSR Countil of Ministers 
wholely and entirely approved of the performance of the Soviet delegation led 

by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Yu. V. Andropov, and 
emphasized that "friendship and cooperation with the fraternal countries has 
always occupied and will continue to occupy a special, priority place in the 
international policy of the party and Soviet state."32 
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Developing a peace offensive, and holding firmly onto their international initia- 
tive, in February 1983 the Warsaw Pact participant states made new concrete 
proposals at the negotiations in Vienna on a mutual reduction of armed forces 
and armaments in Central Europe in order to get out of the blind alley which 
had developed at these negotiations through the fault of the Western powers, 
and to initiate a process of lowering the level of military opposition: the 
proposals also concerned a reduction of NATO and Warsaw Pact forces in this 
region to the point of equal collective levels of 900,000 soldiers on each 
side; and to carry out as early as 1983, in the form of an initial practical 
step, a mutual decrease in the armed forces and armaments of the Soviet Union 
and the United States in Central Europe on the basis of mutual examples; 
Statements were made in favor of freezing the levels of the armed forces of 
all of the immeciate participants in the negotiations. 


On the basis of a deep analysis of international developments at the present 
stage which is characterized by increased tensions and increased danger of 

a new war, our party came to the conclusion that the difficulties which had 
arisen could and had to be overcome, and that the threat hanging over the Euro- 
pean peoples, and the peoples of the entire world, could be averted. 


Together with the fraternal parties and the socialist countries, the CPSU and 
the Soviet state are coming out for a ret-n to calm and correct relations, 
ant to detente. There are serious prerequisites for this even in the present 
situation. What are they? 


First, a further strengthening of the economic and defense might of the states 
of the socialist commonwealth which are members of the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, and a constant growth 

in their international influence and prestige. This factor is of decisive 
importance. According to Yu. V. Andropov, this commonwealth is a "mighty, 
healthy gegenten which is playing an enormous and beneficial role in the modern 
world." 


Secondly, the basic reasons and factors which brought about detente and promoted 
its development and deepening basically continue to operate. In addition, 

a role of considerable importance belongs to the positive experience which 

has been accumulated over the years of peaceful cooperation between states with 
different e.cial systems, an experience which has to be increased in the common 
interest. 


Thirdly, there has been an increase in the number and influence of realistically 
thinking leaders in the West who are aware that, besides detente, there is 

no sensible alternative to peaceful coexistence with the socialist states. 

Hence, the non-accidental character of the divergences, sometimes very essential, 
between the United States, on the one hand, and its allies and partners in 

the capitalist world, on the other, precisely regarding the problems of detente 
and relations between the West and the East. V. I. Lenin pointed many times 

to the necessity for considering these divergences. 











Fourthly, in recent years the anti-war movement has risen to a qualitatively 
new level: it has in fact covered the entire world, with Europe and the United 
States not in last place, and it is growing and gaining in strength. ". .. It 
has become," A. A. Gromyko observes, "such a weight factor, and has taken on 
such broad dimensions that it is having a serious influence on the international 
situation."2© It would be difficult to overestimate this movement. If its 
participants were to act more decisively and unitedly, the criminal plans and 
actions of the aggressive imperialist circles could be foiled. 


Proceeding from this, a basic conclusion can be drawn: the politics of detente 
which marked the 1970s is not an accidental episode or a finished stage in 
international relations. Despite the intense situation and the difficulties, 
it is to it, the politics of detente, that the future belongs. 


The proposals contained in the Political Declaration of the PCC have become an 
event of international importance. The constructive proposals and initiatives 
of the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist commonwealth have 
called forth a reaction from governments and political parties, business circles 
and the church, internaticnal organizations and public opinion, and simple 
people on all continents. 


How can such a wide resonance be explained? Above all by the content and sig- 
nificance of the proposals themselves, and also by the choice of the moment 
for making them. 


The political declaration of the participant states in the Warsaw Pact convin- 
cingly demonstrates that their foreign policy, as in the past, is characterized 
by principle, continuity, and consistency in the strengthening of peace. The 
Presidium of the Board of the German Communist Party has noted: "Peace, security, 
and detente for Europe and the entire world--these, as the new proposals by 

the socialist states prove, are the highest principles of socialist policy."9? 


The program of concrete measures which was adopted at a Conference of the Poli- 
tical Consultative Committee has an overall character. It concerns the funda- 
mental problems of present-day international relations, and their military 

and political, economic, and sociai aspects. The realization of this program 
which accords with the vital interests of absolutely all of the states and 
peoples of our planet would make it possible to remove humanity from the dan- 
gerous situation of international tensions, and eliminate the threat of a nuclear 
war which has been created by the policies of the United States and its NATO 
allies. The press organ of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, 
the newspaper L'HUMANITE, regards the proposals on a non-aggression and peaceful 
reiations Treaty to be the most important result of the PCC Prague Conference. 38 


Some of the foreign responses correctly call attention to the fact that the 
PCC Declaration has a realistic and balanced character, that it considers the 
positions of both the Warsaw Pact states and those of NATO, and the points 

of view on international issues of the nonaligned and neutral countries and 
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of various political parties and social movements. The Czechoslovakian news- 
paper RUDE PRAVO has noted that “in Prague the flags were raised of those coun- 
tries which are prepared to conduct negotiations without preliminary conditions, 
and with a sincere desire to achieve positive results."3 


The constructive and realistic character of the socialist states' proposals 
demand a serious and objective approach from the West. The "experience" of 

the past in which the United States and its allies frequently rejected proposals 
addressed to them at their very "doorstep" cannot serve as a criterion for 

this approach. It is being dictated above all by the present international 
situation. In addition, the behavior of the ruling circles of the leading 
capitalist countries is being increasingly influenced by such factors as the 
economic crisis and mass unemployment which, along with other acute social 
problems, is creating an enormous explosive potential; there are also the 
inter-imperialist contradictions, including in the NATO bloc itself. Of course, 
all kinds of tactical considerations and pre-election calculations are also 
playing a role in the formation of this line. 


An important characteristic of the new collective action of the Warsaw Pact 
States is that it is addressed not only to governments, but also to peoples, 

to broad sections of world public opinion. This continues the traditions of 
socialist diplomacy which go back to Lenin's Peace Decree which set the task 

of “helping the peoples intervene in the questions of war and px sce. "40 As 

was noted in the Manifesto which was adopted in 1949 by the first World Peace 
Congress, "the peoples have ceased being passive and intend to play an active 
and constructive role.'"4! The present-day anti-war movement of the broad masses 
for peace is becoming a real force in international relations. The future 
belongs to it. 


The proposals which were formulated in the Po*itical Declaration possess an 
all-embracing and long-term character, and create a favorable basis for a con- 
structive dialogue and fruitful negotiations on a broad spectrum of large and 
small international problems. They again demonstrate the responsible approach 

of the socialist countries to the preservation of peace, and their readiness 

to act on behalf of the prevention of nuclear war. The participants in this 
year's March conference in Moscow of the secretaries of the Central Committees 

of the communist and workers' parties of the socialist countries on international 
and ideological problems resolutely expressed themselves in favor of ensuring 

the continuation and strengthening of the process of detente.4 


The Warsaw Pact states have more than once demonstrated an example of good 

will, and have performed various actions, including in the field of disarmament, 
in a unilateral manner. Thus, in 1980 the USSR withdrew 20,000 of its soldiers, 
1,000 tanks, and other combat equipment from the territory of the GDR. 


At the same time, the fraternal socialist countries have been adopting the 
necessary measures to ensure their security in the face of the increasing threat 
of war. The USSR Armed Forces, in a single combat formation with the armies 

of the Warsaw Pact participant states, are vigilantly standing watch over their 
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sacred borders. They are constantly perfecting their fighting skills and main- 
taining the greatest vigilance. 


The course of events on the international arena at the current stage convincingly 
dem snstrates the decisive importance for the fate of peace of the very fact 

of che existence of the powerful socialist commonwealth, and its defensive 
military and political alliance--the Warsaw Treaty Organization. "Progressive 
humanity has had occasion more than once to become convinced," D. F. Ustinov 

has observed, “how correct and necessary the cu.iclusion of the Warsaw Pact 

was and what an important role it has been playing in the preservation of peace 
and the security of the peoples.""43 


The Soviet Union, together with the fraternal socialist countries, is now pursuing 
the time-tested Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence with states with oppo- 
site social systems, while at the same time maintaining vigilance toward the 
hostile intrigues of the most aggressive imperialist circles, and taking the 
necessary measures to ensure the reliable security of our homeland. As Yu. 

V. Andropov observed in his replies to the questions of a PRAVDA correspondent, 
the Soviet Union "will never find itself disarmed in the face of any danger." 

As for the attempts by Washington to invent ever new variants for unleashing 

a nuclear war in the hope of winning it, Yu. V. Andropov stated outright that 

"to engage in this is not simply irresponsible, but mad.""44 
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ROLE OF NONPROLETARIAN FORCES IN CONTEMPORARY REVOLI'TIONS STRESSED 
Moscow RABOCHTY KLASS I SOVREMENNYY MIR in Russian No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 3-19 


[Article by Boris lIosifovich Koval’, doctor of historical sciences, deputy 
director of the USSR AN IMRD [Academy of Sciences International Workers’ 


Movement Institute]: "The Working Class and Revolutionism of the Masses: the 
Experience of the 70's") 


[Excerpts] An attempt has been made in this article to formulate the 
following questions, on the basi« of K. Marx's and V. I. Lenin's ideas: 


How was the people's factor in the revolutionary round of the 1970s expressed? 
What role did the working class play in the revolutions of the past decade? 


Were there quality changes in the political behavior of the nonproletarian 
population groups? 


In our view, the familiar thesis of K. Marx and F. Engels to the effect that 
"...The petit bourgeois would like to be done with the revolution as fast as 
possible," whereas the interests of the proletariat and its efforts are 
directed toward "making the revolution continuous until the more or less rich 
classes have been removed from power and the proletariat has seized the power 
of the state... Im the bloody conflicts of the future.... the workers will 
have to win thejr victory mainly with their courage, resolve and readiness for 
self-sacrifice" was reasserted in the practices of the revolutionary struggle 
of the 1970s. 


This idea is opposed by today's critics of Marxism, who are trying compre- 
hensively to belittle the contribution of the proletarian strata in the 
victories of the people's revolutions in the 1970s on grounds that it did not 
play a hegemonistic role, behaved passively, etc. This claim makes it 
necessary to discuss especially the question of the participation of the 
working class in the revolutionary processes of the 1970s and the means by 
which its ability to become the hegemonistic force of revolution matured. 


If we consider Marx's and Engels’ idea on the role of the proletariat in 
ensuring the continuity of the revolution, we are bound to reach the 
conclusion that the position of the proletariat in the democratic revolution 
is determined not only, and perhaps not exclusively, by the extent and fora of 
its participation in the initial stage of the struggle against the old regime 
(frequently, a strictly destructive function of the revolution is more 
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common to nonproletarian groups), but by its objective interest in pursuing 
the revolution to its end, in a “continuous revolution,” as Marx said. In 
other words, its objective position in society as a special class, as an 
exploited class which owns no productive capital, determines both the 
participation of the proletariat in the struggle against the old and as the 
builder of the new society. That is why the overall role of the proletariat 
in the people's revolution can be assessed only by including all of its 
development cycles. Naturally, this does not exclude the importance of the 
specific study of the motive forces of the revolution at each one of its 
stages. All we have to remember is that the working class is trying to extend 
the revolution whereas its other participants become "tired" at its very first 
stage during which they are capable of most energetic action. 


Marx classified the necessary “material elements" of a social coup d‘etat not 
only as specific production forces but also as "..The shaping of a revolution- 
ary mass which rises not only against individual aspects of the old society 
but against the old "life production’ itself, against the ‘overall activity’ 
on which it was based." 


It was on this basis that Marx ascribed great importance to assessing some new 
trends which had developed in the shaping of the revolutionary masses. In 
this respect, the experience of the 1970s is particularly instructive and 
interesting. 


The history of the revolutionary struggle in the 1970s is nothing but the 
continuation of the efforts of previous generations, aimed at changing the 
world. However, it is not simply a continuation but a qualitatively new stage 
of the struggle under entirely different conditions and under the active 
influence of the entire previous history of the world revolutionary process. 
In turn, the experience of the 1970s plays the role of an objective and 
subjective prerequisite for the continuation of the revolutionary activities 
of the masses in the 1980s and later. The creation of a mass revolutionary 
democratic awareness requires changes in the masses themselves, which is 
possible only through a practical movement, i.e., through revolutionary 
practice. This was the precise type of change which took place during the 
revolutionary round of the past decade. 


Unfortunately, the political, ideological and psychological significance of 
this change is still not being taken sufficiently into consideration. 
Purthermore, some theoretical aspects of the experience acquired in the 
revolutionary battles of the past decade remain unclarified, while others are 
given a rather arbitrary interpretation. A particularly large number of 
parascient{fic speculations on this account have piled up in bourgeois 
sociology. 


Naturally, the variety of national situations, the different deployment of 
class forces and the dissimilar methods and outcomes of the struggle hinder 
the possibility of singling out general trends in the development of 
contemporary revolutions and assessing the role of labor strata. Apparently 
it is no accident that despite the large number of outstanding works of 
history, which deal with the individual revolutions, there is an obvious 
shortage of of sociological studies and general theoretical works on probleas 
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of the latest revolutionary experience. The comparison and comprehensive and 
interdisciplinary analysis methods are particularly sparingly used. 


Revolutioniem of the People's Masses and Petit Bourgeois Revolutionarisa: 
Interaction and Contradictions 


The total or partial identification of the revolutionism of the people's 
masses with petit bourgeois revolutionariem is a quite widespread method in 
describing large-scale political processes. <learly the explanation is that, 
compared with the two major strategies and ideologies of today —- the prole- 
tarian and the bourgeois — all other forms of revolutionism are presented as 
nonproletarian and nonbourgeois, i.e., as intermediary. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the democratic revolutionism of the people's masses is consider- 
ably broader in terms of content and social base than petit bourgeois revo- 
lutionariem, which is only a part of the former; it is also largely nurtured 
by the patriotic elements of bourgeois nationalism and the ideals of the 
appearing or already formed class interests of the local proletariat, the 
traditions of the peasant antifeudal protest and the deep democratic feelings 
of all toiling population groups. Thanks to these characteristics, the 
liberation-democratic nature of the revolutions inevitably led to the appear- 
ance and multiplication of a great variety of popular strata ready to wage a 
decisive fight and capable of self-sacrifice although frequently either not 
understanding or unable to understand the historical significance of the 
revolution under way and its social content and future. The mass base of 
democratic revolutionism consists precisely of the not entirely isolated 
undefined elements of the working people. Initially, and in the majority of 
cases, the nationwide aspiration for freedom, democracy and revolution appears 
as a strictly emotional type of protest against the existing situation. How- 
ever this represents precisely a national aspiration the principal meaning of / 
which is the revolutionary renovation of life. Typically, the local bourgeois | 
circles remained actually uninvolved, passive ac best, while essentially 
holding active counterrevolutionary positions in the revolutions of the 1970s 
(except for Nicaragua and Zimbabwe, and very sporadically at that). 


It was the broad people's masses everywhere who acted as the main motive 
force, while the revolutionary (or national) democratic movement assumed the 
role of leading political force. The specific featur: of most revolutions in 
the 1970s (except for Chile, Nicaragua, Portugal ana Iran) was that they 
occurred in a period sf social development when most of the toiling people 
filled the vast space between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat which, in 
turn, accounted for the relatively small extremes within the social structure. 


Given these circumstances, it was a question of popular democracy rather than 
socialist revolution. 


A very similar situation existed in Russia on the eve of the 1905-1907 
revolution, although the level of capitalist development here was significant- 
ly higher than that of Angola or Peru, for instance. In criticizing the 
Russian New-ISKRA opportunists, V. I. Lenin defined the main source of this 
error as "...forgetting the role of the intermediary popular stratum placed 
between the “bourgeoisie” and the “proletariat” (the petit bourgeois mass of 
urban and rural poor, the semiproletariat, the semi-petty owners)... These 
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classes -- the proletariat plus tens of millions of people leading a petit 
bourgeois way of life," Lenin wrote, "...are the active motors of any type of 
dewocratic change. 


These were precisely the strata which made up the social base of democratic 
revolutionigm in a number of Latin American, African and Asian countries in 
the 1970s. The toiling masses in many countries had matured sufficiently to 
wage a decisive revolutionary atruggle for broad democratic change: libera- 
tion from foreign diktat, overthrow of tyrannical regimes, democratization of 
all social life, reorganization of agrarian relations, educational reforn, 
etc. These requirements became the nucleus of democratic revolutionism, which 
is the political, ideological and emotional excitement (awakening) of the 
popular masses under the new historical circumstances. 


Unfortunately, the change was not noticed immediately, and some communist 
parties or, rather, their individual factions, actually repeated the errors of 
the New-ISKRA people in 1905, i.e., they failed to see and appreciate promptly 
the real power of the democratic revolutionism of the people's masses, as a 
result of which th.y found themselves outside the main revolutionary trend (as 
happened to some communists in Nicaragua, for example). Luckily, the workers 
themselves and many party members not only joined the Sandinista movement brt 
made up its combat nucleus through armed opposition to Somosa's dictatorship. 


The social content and nature of the big revolutions in the 1970s were defined 
as a whole by the fact that the overwhelming majority of the people (all 
social strata) stood up against all obsolete or obsolescent classes and castes 
alien to society and progress. This means that the class, i.e., the social, 
the sociohistorical meaning of the revolution was manifested precisely in the 
nationwide active movement against imperialism, the oligarchy and tyranny. 
Only the local bourgeois groups and the feudal land-owning upper crust were on 
the side of the counterrevolution. As to the other classes and strata, all of 
them, willingly and sincerely, or else under the pressure of circumstances, 
united for a while on the basis of a single platform — the platform of 
democratic revolutionia. 


It is true that the real participation of each individual one of them proved 
to be quite distinct. Inevitably, a variety of trends developed inside the 
common revolutionary democratic line. This is understandable, for the social 
structure of the political orientations and behavior of the various classes 
and strata became extremely complex and not always coincidental with the 
socioclass societal structure. Thus, part of the intermediary strata took the 
positions of the revolutionary proletariat, whereas, on the other hand, the 
most backward strata of the working class failed to emerge beyond the narrow 
limits of petit bourgeois revolutionarian. 


As to the principal changes in the structure of the political orientations and 
social actions, the following aspects may be singled out: 


l. The bulk of the local bourgeoisie, frightened by the powerful explosion of 
the revolutionary energy of the lower strata, shifted from the position of 
traditional nationalistic anti-imperialism to that of conservatism and time- 


serving; 
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2. The working class, which was undergoing a period of political self- 

identification in some Latin American and, particularly, Asian and African 
countries, reached in the course of the struggle a higher level of active 
revolutionary actions; 


3. The democratic and anti-imperialist revolutionism of the broad popular 
masses assumed a new nature and scope; 


4. At the same time, the influence of the spontaneous petit bourgeois 
revolutionarism spread among the remaining toiling strata, the intermediary 
urban population groups jin particular; 


5. Am even more conditional (limited) aspect became typical of the 
revolutionarism of the petite bourgeoisie itself. 


All of these processes (trends) were closely interwoven and developed as 
elements of a single entity, reflecting the main features of contemporary 
revolutionary-liberation movements. 


The changes which took place in the nature and scope of people's revolutionisa 
in the 1970s were particularly important. 


Their proper evaluation requires above all to define the difference between 
people's revolutioniem and petit bourgeois revolutionarism, the more so since 
occasionally the distinction between these different categories becomes murky. 


As we know, the concept of “petit bourgeois revolutionarism" reflects above 
all a nonproletarian, i.e., a somewhat inconsistent, conditional and unstable 
type of political thinking and behavior regardless of the social nature of 
those who stand on such intermediary revolutionary grounds. Most frequently 
the supporters of this type of revolutionarism are recruited among the 
so-called middle urban and rural classes, including specifically petit 
bourgeois entrepreneurs. This was mentioned by Engels as early as 1847 in his 
“Principles of Communism." In discussing the "third category" of supporters 
of socialism, the so-called "democratic socialists," he emphasized that they 
"...are either proletarians who have not as yet understood the conditions for 
the liberation of their class, or members of the petite bourgeoisie...." 


Practical experience proved that the supporters of petit bourgeois revolution- 
arism who own no private property and who hire out (blue and white collar 
workers, the intelligentsia and the poorest peasantry) are distinguished as a 
general rule by their stabler revolutionary behavior compared to the petty 
entrepreneurs (merchants, artisans and the middle peasantry). This 
distinction is of essential significance. 


Marx and Engels made the most accurate assessment of the behavior of the 

petite bourgeoisie in their “Communist Manifesto:" "The middle strata: the 
petty industrialist, petty merchant, artisan and peasant are all fighting the 
bourgeoisie in order to save themselves as middle strata from doom. Further- 
more, they are reactionary: they try to turn the wheel of history back. If 
they act as revolutionaries it is to the extent to which they are about to 

join the ranks of the proletariat, to the extent to which they are defending 
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not their present but their future interests, to the extent to which they 
abandon their own viewpoint for that of the proletariat." 


History has repeatedly confirmed the accuracy of this assessment. In develop- 
ing the same viewpoint in terms of the new age, V. I. Lenin repeatedly pointed 
out that it would be entirely one-sided and erroneous to speak exclusively "in 
a positive manner of the revolutionarism of the petite bourgeoisie," for "it 
would be entirely wrong to identify the discontent of the proletariat with 
that of the petty producer," for “the very situation of the petty prodycer 
sets him largely in sharp contrast to the interests of the proletariat.” 


Lenin‘s general conclusion may be reduced to the following: "We may (and 
must) point out in a positive manner the conservative nature of the petite 
bourgeoisie, and it is only conventionally that we must point out its 
revolutionariem. Only such a fgranlation can accurately correspond to the 
full spirit of Marx's doctrine. 


Teday the conditional nature of the revolutionarism of the petite bourgeoisie 
(including the middle peasantry) is quite clearly apparent. Furthermore, the 
petty entrepreneurs, the merchants and the prosperous and middle peasantry in 
several countries actively supported the counterrevolution (Chile, Portugal, 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia). It is true that in other countries, during some 
stages of the struggle, the urban and rural petite bourgeoisie did participate 
in the revolutionary movement together with the entire nation (Nicaragua, 
Peru, Zimbabwe). Nevertheless, it acted most passively and inconsistently. 


The revolutionarism of groups within the middle classes, which had no small 
businesses of their own (white collar workers, hired intelligentsia, some 
groups within the armed forces, the urban declassed lower strata, university 
students and others) was manifested in an entirely different way. It was 
precisely these groups, the size of which had been growing very rapidly in 
recent decades, which considerably broadened the social base of the democratic 
revolutioniam of the people as a whole. 


Many hired labor groups proved their ability to fight in a truly revolutionary 
manner, virtually abandoning their previous petit bourgeosis viewpoint and 
adopting that of the proletariat. In other words, today by far not all groups 
within the middle classes operate within the framework of petit bourgeois 
revolutionarism. They have far exceeded (or are exceeding) its limits and are 
joining the proletariat. It is precisely such processes that are currently 
taking place in Angola, Ethiopia, Nicaragua and many other countries. 


Therefore, in the study of the political behaviors of the various middle class 
groups, their political position cannot be explained solely by the fact that 
they hold an intermediary position between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat, for which reason they must inevitably and eternally sway from side to 
side. Equally important in terms of the development of their political line 
is the the power with which the main classes act within society, the specific 
international and national situation within which the revolutionary movement 
develops. Through the power of its own autonomy and firmness, the working 
class is strongly influencing the nonproletarian groups. It is true that the 
bourgeoisie as well is trying to draw the middle classes over to its side. 
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In other words, a full understanding of the political behavior of the middle 
classes, rather than that of the petite bourgeoisie alone, is possible only 
within the overall context of the class struggle and the analysis of the role 
and policies of all of its participants, and the overall situation in the 
world, the area and the individual country. 


Along with long-term objective laws governing the development of the class 
struggle, the so-called situational factor, i.e., the specific historical 
situation, the specific spiritual and political status of the society, the 
condition of its economy, the levels of power of the state and the different 
classes and parties, the presence of various vital development tasks, the most 
acceptable ways and means of waging the class struggle, etc., are of very 
great importance. 


In this respect the past decade was a very original and important stage in the 
development of the global revolutionary progress. 


This means that there neither is nor could there be any kind of unity within 
the middle classes or an identical political behavior in its different groups 
which, both in the past and particularly in the present, have shown a 
different attitude toward reality and diverging interests. Here again the 
behavior of the petite bourgeoisie in particular could be singled out. This 
applies strictly to the urban petite bourgeosie, such as various petty 
entrepreneurs, merchants and all kinds of semi-petty owners. 


In his work “Revolution and Counterrevolution in Germany," speaking of these 
petit bourgeois strata, Engels most emphatically stressed that they will 
always be in a state of "...hesitation between the hope of rising to the level 
of a richer class and the fear of dropping to a proletarian or even a poverty 
status, between the hope of securing their own interests by acquiring a share 
of participation in the management of social affairs and the fear of tr - 
ing through their inopportune opposition the anger of the government..." 


This unquestionably accurate conclusion is occasionally interpreted in the 
sense that all groups in the middle classes are deprived forever of any type 
of political determination. Naturally, this is wrong. Traditional fluctu- 
ations in politics, although continuing to exist in the behavior of many 
members of the middle classes, does not mean that any kind of clear and more 
or less stable trend has not or could not develop in such groups. Practical 
experience proves that as elsewhere in society relatively stable forms of 
political behavior of a left-wing radical, centrist or right-wing radical 
nature are becoming increasingly apparent among the middle classes. Thus, for 
many decades, progressive as well as reactionary (including even fascist) 
organizations of the middle class have coexisted without hesitating in the 
least in choosing their positions. The fact that the urban petite bourgeoisie 
frequently oscillates from one side to the other is a different matter, for it 
accounts for no more than a single sector of the middle classes and does noc 
determine their general line in the least. 


Essentially, all of society, all of its social groups and classes, the middle 
classes above all, are divided into three camps: The first wages a more or 
less stable active revolutionary struggle against capitalism and imperialism; 
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the second is relatively passive or underactive, limiting itself to the 
pursuit of its daily demands for better living conditions, and subject to 
fluctuations; the third has openly supported and served as a reserve of the 
counterrevolution and the reaction for many years. 


The experience of the 1970s proved that it is precisely the first (the 
revolutionary-democratic) trend that strengthens in the course of the process 
of polarization of forces. It grows as the passive segment becomes active and 
as a result of the shifting of the masses from spontaneous petit bourgeois 
revolutionariam to conscious battle positions. 


These changes were based on the aggravation of the class struggle and, 
particularly, the enhanced activeness of the working class. Such was the case 
of Portugal, Afghanistan, Nicaragua and many other countries. Again and again 
this proves the accuracy of Marx's general conclusion to the effect that in 
principle “the petite bourgeoisie can hold its revolutionary pysitions against 
the bourgeoisie as long as the proletariat stands behind it." 


Today not only is the proletariat “standing behind" the petite bourgeoisie and 
the middle classes, but they themselves are becoming increasingly proletarian- 
ized. This trend is particularly clear among middle class groups which hire 
out their manpower, i.e., who become hired labor. The typically petit bour- 
geois revolutionarism which these groups displayed in the past (before the 
revolution) disappears in the course of the revolution. 


Let us at this point refine our assessment of petit bourgeois revolutionarisa 
itself in countries with an average cr low capitalist development. Usually, 
the characterization of petit bourgeois revolutionarism is based on Lenin's 
familiar statement to the effect that it "resembles anarchiem or else borrows 
something from it," and retreats from the "requirement of waging a sustained 
proletarian class struggle." Lenin emphasized the presence within it of 
extreme "instability of such revolutionarism, its sterility and capacity of 
quickly turning into obedience, apathy and fiction, and even a 1 Faving' 
attraction for one bourgeois ‘fashionable’ trend or another," etc. 


This is indeed so, but it is important to stress two circumstances which are 
occasionally ignored. First of all, Lenin writes about petit bourgeois 
revolutionarism and not petit bourgeois counterrevolutionarism. Although this 
revolutionarism may be unstable (compared to that of the proletariat) and 
frequently sterile, and may even degenerate into counterrevolutionarisn, as 
long as such degeneracy has not taken place it cannot be discarded in the 
least as a positive force. On the contrary, its energy must be used to the 
maximum in the pursuit of revolutionary objectives. Since the conventional 
character of such revolutionism is clear, Lenin uses the term “petit bourgeois 
revolutionarism™ to define it in somewhat ironical terms. 


On the basis of Marx's conclusion to the effect that "...the petite bourgeoi-, 
sie will be a structural component of all social revolutions in the future," 
Lenin called for an alliance between the working class and the petite 

bourgeoisie “enraged by the horrors of capitalism," and which, despite all its 
faults, can still behave martially even if for a while. Failure to understand 


this blocks the understanding of the entire enthusiasm and meaning of the 
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Leninist strategy of alliance among the proletariat, the peasantry and the 
urban middle classes in the struggle for democracy, peace and socialism. 


Secondly, in describing the typical features of petit bourgeois revolution- 
arism, Lenin pits it against the "consistent proletarian" line. In other 
words. he considers the problem of petit bourgeois revolutionarism not 
separately but within the context of the development of the workers movement 
and as the enemy of the workers movement, emphasizing that "bolshevism grew, 
developed and was tempered in, the course of a long struggle against petit 
bourgeois revolutionarism..." It is not a question of belittling petit 
bourgeois revolutionarism as a factor in the actual political process but of 
preventing the ideological “contamination” with it of the proletariat and its 
party, of expurgating petit bourgeois trends in the workers movement and 
struggling for the leading role of the working class in the revolution, the 
political upbringing of nonproletarian recruits in the social struggle and the 
gradual leading of the masses into the struggle for socialia. 


In listing the features of petit bourgeois revolutionarism we must also always 
keep in mind the difference between a situation in which a given country has a 
developed working class and a strong Marxist-Leninist party and in which a 
struggle for a socialist revolution is under way, and a situation in which it 
is a question of a democratic revolution or a liberation movement with a 
poorly developed proletariat and the absence of a Marxist-Leninist party. In 
these cases the possibilities and role of petit bourgeois revolutionarism are 
quite dissimilar. It was no accident that in the 1970s it was precisely 
revolutionary democrats (mainly the offspring of middle and petit bourgeois 
classes) who headed the revolutionary processes in an entire group of Latin 
American, African and Asian countries, and who fought under the conditions of 
an underdeveloped working class and the lack (or relative weakness) of 
communist parties. 


Therefore, under certain circumstances petit bourgeois revolutionarism could 
play a positive role, although the petite bourgeoisie itself (or a significant 
share of the same) holds reactionary political positions. 


Together with the workers, the poorest members of the peasantry and the hired 
labor among the urban middle classes are today the bearers of a higher level 
of revolutionism which expresses the truly democratic (and anticapitalist) 
aspirations of the people. In a word, the people's masses are no longer in 
the snare of bourgeois nationalism and narrow-minded petit bourgeois revo- 
lutionarism. In the course of the struggle they are developing their own view 
on the problems of democracy, their people's revolutionism. This is one of 
the main gains of the past decade. 


People’: Revolutions and the Working Class 


Once again, but even more strongly than in the past, the revolutionary events 
of the 1970s showed the way the interweaving of the class struggle of the 
proletariat with the national liberation processes was taking place and the 
way the prestige of the working class and its ability to act as a vanguard are 
developing on the basis of the democratic revolutionism of the popular masses. 
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Before we describe the interconnection between the workers movement and the 
people's revolutions (not internationally, but on the national level of the 
individual countries) we should consider the existence of some confusion in 
the theoretical formulation of the question. The assessment of the role of 
the proletarian masses in the revolution is frequently based on whether or not 
the working class played a hegemonistic role, and its role is frequently 
considered insufficient whenever this function has been performed by other 
(nonproletarian) revolutionary forces. Furthermore, even a situation in which 
the bulk of the working masses together with all other popular strata (not at 
their head but precisely alongside them) advanced the social revolution is 
sometimes considered a symptom of the political immaturity of the proletariat. 


Extensive discussions have also been held on the problem of the character- 
istics of modern revolutions and their political and socioeconomic content. 


As we know, revolutions play a special role in the history of the internation- 
al class struggle. They are its highest peaks which mark either the tran- 
sition from one system to another or a major change in the nature of the state 
system and socioeconomic relations. Their result depends to a tremendous 
extent on the motive forces of the revolution and the nature of the hegemon- 
istic class. However, hardly always is a class change in the nature of the 
system accompanied by profound socioeconomic changes. Frequently, the 
politically victorious revolution is subsequently defeated on the socio- 
economic front (as was the case in Portugal). However, it would be erroneous 
to classify as revolutions only those which have been able to carry out 
profound economic changes and have been long lasting. Even revolutions which 
have been defeated or limited to partial changes in the class power structure 
can be justifiably considered as such. "Any pelitical change unless it is a 
change of cliques is a social revolution...," ~ Lenin pointed out. 


Sometimes specific current revolutions are underestimated because they did not 
result in a change of system, as was the case in Peru in 1968-1975 or the 
anticolonial revolution in Zimbabwe in 1980. It is clear, however, that in 
both cases the most essential feature, i.e., the state power structure had 
changed. "The transfer of the power of the state from one class to another,” 
V. I. Lenin wrote, “is the first main, basic feature of a revolution, in feth 
the strictly scientific and the practical-political meaning of the term." 


The proimperialist system was overthrown, and the rule of latifundism and 
imperialism was undermined in the course of the revolutionary process in Peru. 
In Zimbabwe the yoke of foreign imperialism was lifted and the rule of the 
national bourgeoisie and the petit bourgeois strata was established. It is 
impossible to deny the revolutionary meaning of these changes, although the 
means for attaining them, the depth of the socioeconomic upheavals and the 
nature of the new system were, naturally, different in each of these 
countries. Also different, naturally, were the motive forces of their 
revolutions. Despite the entire variety of such forces all revolutions are a 
process of a most violent struggle among different classes, the outcome of 
which depends on a number of objective and subjective factors. In some cases 
even a political coup d‘etat made by the upper classes may develop 

into a deep and truly popular social revolution. Frequently, however, a 
military coup does not develop into a social revolution but is limited to a 
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brief change in the power structure, after which the new powers are eliminated 
and the old order restored. "All revolutions," Marx wrote, "overthrow the old 
system, for which reason they are political.... A revolution in general — 
the overthrow of the exigting system and the destruction of the old relations 
— is a political act." 


The new system, the new regime, cannot win without a political revolution, 
i.e., without the destruction of the old. It is as of then that the age of 
the social revolution begins in the sense that a new society is created. In 
this case the political revolution acts as a feature without which no 
revolution is possible. The dynamics of the revolution, its progress, depend 
above all on its motive forces, on the objectives pursued by the belligerent 
classes. 


Naturally, today the social struggle acquires a superior revolutionary content 
only when the destruction of the exploiting system and the creation of a new 
socialist society is its final objective. However, real life is hardly 
limited, exclusively to this "superior stage" of revolutionism. Other revol- 
utionary tasks exist as well, which can become interwoven with the overall 
course of the global socialist revolution only through a complex transmission 
mechaniem, indirectly and on a long-term basis. For example, the overthrow of 
Portuguese fascism was a highly revolutionary act. However, socialism did not 
appear in Portugal as a social system. Nevertheless, this overthrow (as the 
abolition of the fascist regimes in Greece and Spain, although without a 
revolution) becomes organically interwoven within the general fabric of the 
international class liberation struggle, which has as its historical objective 
shifting the world from capitalist to socialist tracks. 


Although in most of the revolutions of the past decade the hegemonistic role 
was not played by the working class, this hardly means, the claim of right- 
wing opportunists and many bourgeois political experts notwithstanding, that 
the role of the proletarian strata turned out to be generally unsubstantial 
and that the proletariat had lost its former revolutionism. The facts prove 
the direct opposite: the growing contribution of the international working 
class to the process of the revolutionary renovation of the world. 


Clearly, we must distinguish between two levels of participation of the 
working class in the revolution: 


Active participation together with the other popular strata in the political 
hegemony of revolutionary-democratic forces or even in the absence of a 
clearly defined social hegemony role; 


Participation in hegemony, and leadership of all other popular strata. 


As a rule, the higher level cannot be reached without going through the first 
stage of participation. It is only on the basis of active participation in 
the democratic revolutionary movement that, step by step, the working class 
stands out in the general mass of the people and gradually earns a reputation 
as a progressive force. 
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Does this mean that in the first stage the role of the working class in the 
revclution is small or insignificant? No, naturally. Furthermore, in a 
number of cases it has proved to be decisive. as in Portugal and Nicaragua. 
It was the working class which headed the revolution in Chile and which made 
an important contribution to the victory of the revolutions in Iran and South 
Vietnam. Everywhere the proletariat firmly supported a socialist orientation 
course. No single popular revolution could have won or defended itself 
without the militant and dedicated contribution of the proletarian masses 
during the last decade. 


The experience gained in this area during these years is exceptionally reach 
and instructive. Not a single step forward would have been possible without 
its theoretical interpretation and creative mastery. The lessons of the ‘70s 
are particularly valuable because of the unparalleled wealth of means and 
methods of class struggle, the sharp and steep political turns and the wide 
variety of specific situations. The political role of the working class and 
its organizations was manifested more clearly in some of the revolutions; in 
others the “popular factor" stood out, i.e., the active revolutionary action, 
spontaneous or deliberate, involving all toiling strata, including the 
proletarian masses. In these cases the proletarian and nonproletarian toiling 
strata united under a common revolutionary democratic flag. 


This process was based on the aggravated antagonism between most nations, on 
the one hand, and the reactionary oligarchic upper crust serving imperiazlia, 
on the other. In a number of countries a bloc spontaneously developed between 
the working class and petit bourgeois and middle classes in the course of the 
struggle (Peru, Iran, Nicaragua, and others); joint military organizations 
developed in others (Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, etc.). 


In all revolutions of the past decades -—- Peru, Iran, Angola or Kampuchea — 
we see that everywhere the targets and objective content of the changes which 
were made in economics and politics were initially kept within democratic and 
anti-imperialistic limits. Nevertheless, in virtually all revolutions a 
strong anticapitalist tendency could be felt. This was mainly to be credited 
precisely to the proletarian groups, whose class interests, regardless of the 
extent to which the workers themselves were aware of it, were related mainly 
to a socialist orientation. 


In expressing the interests of all popular masses, without realizing it itself 
sometimes (or even not desiring it) and formulating a socialist orientation 

course, the revolutionary democratic movement actually supported precisely the 
type of future toward which the proletarian working strata aspired more than 
anything else. Whenever this kind of policy was pursued by the new people's 
regime firmly and persistently, as the revolution advanced the working class 
gathered strength and enhanced its reputation. In some countries (Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan, Angola), soon after the political victory of the revolution, the 
working class assumed permanently the position of a leading social force. 


Therefore, the proletarian groups played an exceptionally important role in 
the popular revolutions of the past decades, not only (or solely) during the 
stage of the struggle for political power but also during the protracted and 
extremely exhausting stage of securing a socialist line of development. 
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Actually, it was precisely during the second stage of the revolution that the 
proletariat entered the stage of accelerated development as a class, which was 
paralleled by the process of its development as a hegemonistic class. The 
synchronizing of the two different processes is one of the main features of 
socialist-oriented development. We note the same phenomenon today in Angola, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique, Afghanistan, Kampuchea and many other countries. 


Although this change is entirely natural and logical, in no case could it be 
speeded up artificially. Some time has to pass, the necessary experience has 
to be gained and a certain political maturity reached before the working class 
is able to make this historical dash. 


As we know, theory and propaganda alone are not enough in terms of the 
successful development of the revolutionary struggle. "This requires," Lenin 
emphasized most strongly, “the personal political experience of these masses. 
This is the basic law of all great revolutions..." The active participa- 
tion of the proletarian masses in the popular revolutions of the 1970s was an 
exceptionally great contribution to this qualitative shift. It opened the way 
to the free political self-development of the working class and the manifes- 
tation of its best qualities. 





New interrelationships developed within the revolutionary democratic camp, 
particularly between workers and peasants and workers and the middle urban 
classes, in the course of the revolutions. 


It is true, however, that the peasant masses as a whole were less active and 
sometimes even followed the reactionary forces. As a rule, it was precisely 
among these backward and ignored peasant strata that the local tyrannical 
regimes recruited their punitive forces and police, which they threw against 
the revolutionary forces. It was only where a war of rebellion had been under 
way for a long time that the peasantry heroically fought, arms in hand, for 
national and social freedom, alongside all other groups of working people 
(Angola, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Kampuchea, Laos, Zimbabwe, El Salvador, South 
Vietnam). 


The experience of the revolutionary struggle during the 1970s also proved that 
the working class in capitalist countries of medium and low development levels 
displayed tremendous militancy and readiness to engage in most decisive and 
dedicated actions. 


Class Zones and the People's Factor in the Revolution 


a. i 


The common feature of most revolutions during the past decade was the full 
manifestation of the people's factor. Taking up the defense of democracy and 
freedom, all toiling population groups were drawn by fate into the struggle 
for the "objective needs of the entire country" and against the central forces 
of the enemy which hinder the country's development." 


Although preserving their relative autonomy, the various class sectors (zones) 
of the revolution (the labor movement, the struggle of the peasantry, student 
actions, the meneuverings of bourgeois reformism, etc.) developed not 

independently of each other as in the past but in the closest possible battle 
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interaction, obeying the common laws of the revolution and the protection of 
its gains. 


Everywhere the proletariat actively participated in the revolutions alongside 
and together with all other forces, although not in their lead. Under 
contemporary conditions, in countries with a medium and particularly low level 
of capitalist development, where the working class is relatively weak, the 
road to its hegemony runs through the development and strengthening of the 
people's factor in the revolution and the expansion of the proletarian class 
zone. In other words, the hegemony of the working class can be achieved under 
specific circumstances not before but during and after the victory of the 
political revolution, i.e., during the stage of development of constructive 
activities in building the new society. In the final account, it is precisely 
then that the leading role of the working class and its party becomes 
necessary. 


In the broad historical sense, i.e., as an entire age of social change and 
conversion from one system to another, and thanks to the increased role of the 
proletariat, the people's factor in the revolution not only did not weaken 
but, on the contrary, strengthened and broadened and took up new objectives 
and formulated a new ideology. An essentially new people's factor developed 
in a large group of countries, with a socialist orientation, rallied around a 
rapidly growing working class. As was to be expected, some former 
participants in the liberation movement either abandoned the active struggle 
or else opposed the people's regime. 


This was a natural process of force polarization with the advancement of the 
social revolution and the assumption of the position of a class-leader by the 
working class. This enhancement of the working class is one of the most 
important common trends in the class struggle today. Whereas in the majority 
of cases the bourgeois circles took counterrevolutionary positions, the petite 
bourgeoisie and the middle classes behaved inconsistently and in a number of 
countries turned to the right immediately following its access to power, while 
the peasantry behaved inconsistently and sometimes passively, it was only the 
proletariat and the progressive intelligentsia who acted most firmly and 
courageously from beginning to end, setting the example to others, leading 
them or urging them on for the sake of the common progress. Their 
contribution was truly invaluable. 


"The real education of the masses," V. I. Lenin pointed out, "can never be 
separated from the independent political and, particularly, the revolutionary 
struggle waged by the masses themselves. It is only the struggle that 
educates the exploited class and enables it to gauge the extent of its 
strength, broadens its outlook, , gnhances its capabilities, brightens its mind 
and hammers out its willpower." 


The people's revolutions in the 1970s not only brought about profound social 
changes but gave the masses a new outlook, brightened their minds and 
strengthened their willpower in the struggle for the revolutionary 
transformation of life. 
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The experience of the 1970s indicated the existence of differences in the 
people's factor in the revolution, based on the level of development of the 
societal socioclass structure. 


In some countries (Portugal, Chile, Iran, Afghanistan, Nicaragua, and others) 
the revolutions assumed a national character thanks to the unification of 
forces from the various social zones of struggle, above all thanks to the 
widening of the zone of active and autonomous activity of the proletariat and 
the mercenary groups of the urban middle classes. The activities of the 
petite urban bourgeoisie covered a broader zone of action, which affected the 
outcome of the struggle (Peru, Panama). 


In the revolutions which occurred in the group of least developed countries 
the people's factor had developed prior to the formation of the contemporary 
classes on the basis of the unity of patriotic interests shared by the 
different social groups. Spontaneous emotional patriotism and anti-imperial- 
iem rallied all healthy forces of the nation. It was natural that in the 
course of the struggle for political power the people's factor in the 
revolution had one type of content whereas after the overthrow of the old 
regime and as revolutionary changes increased its structure and function began 
to change. 


In a large group of countries, following the initial political victory of the 
revolution, the people's factor began to gain strength rapidly, not by itself, 
spontaneously or on @ populist basis but under the aegis of the revolutionary 
state and around the working class which began gradually to rise to the center 
of social life. 


If we were to sum up some of the new trends in the development of the 
revolutionary processes, the experience of the 1970s would lead us to draw the 
following basic conclusions: 


A single main objective characterized all social revolutions in the 1970s 
(Chile, Portugal, Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Laos, 
Kampuchea, South Vietnam, Grenada, Zimbabwe, etc.): the establishment of a 
people's democratic system and the overthrow of despotic proimperialist 
regimes. In a number of countries this task became interwoven with the 
struggle for national liberation; 


In the majority of cases the broad popular masses -- workers, peasants, the 

urban lower strata, the artisans, the petite urban bourgeoisie, the military 
and civilian intelligentsia, the university students and, in many cases, even 
part of the patriotic strata of the local bourgeoisie (Nicaragua, Zimbabwe) — 
were the principal motive forces of the revolution; 


The democratic revolutioniam of the masses, which organically combined the 
interests and demands of the various social strata and popular groups, 
ubiquitously acted as the leading political and ideological factor. This 
factor had a tremendously powerful force of emotional attraction. The masses 
rallied under the banners of universally understood democratic revolutionia 
less on the basis of their minds than of their feelings and instincts. The 
people were united by the warm aspiration to broaden democracy, become free 
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from foreign oppression and the rule of the local reactionary oligarchy and to 
abolish backwardness and illiteracy and ensure the economic well-being of the 
nation and its reputation in the modern world; 


A narrower range was characteristic of petit bourgeois revolutionaries, whose 
supporters frequently tended to compromise and practice lame reforsia, 
fearing the free release of the revolutionary energy of the masses. Occasion- 
ally petit bourgeois revolutionaries involved within its curre:..t backward 
proletarian strata, the peasantry and some of the students. However, in the 
course of the revolution the majority of the working people rejected its 
influence as they developed their own view — truly revolutionary and 
democratic — and as they assumed an active stance in the struggle. Under 
these circumstances the traditional measures of petit bourgeois revolution- 
ariem proved to be too limited for the peoples which had risen to a social 
revolution. 


The proletarian and semiproletarian strata made an outstanding and sometimes 
the main contribution to the development of the revolutionary cycle in the 
1970s, although in most countries the working class proved as yet unable to 
play a political hegemony role in the revolution. Nevertheless, the large 
proletarian actions, including general political strikes and armed upraisings, 
left their profound imprint on the entire outcome of the struggle. 


The urban middle classes as well made their substantial contribution to the 
successes of the revolutionary forces. In many countries they acted most 
energetically. It was precisely from their ranks that, as a rule, the 
revolutionary democratic movement, which acted as the political vanguard of 
the people, was formed. 


These and several other features of the revolutionary round cf the 1970s prove 

that a tempestuous growth took place in the social activeness of all groups of 

working people everywhere, that the popular nature of the liberation struggle 0 
strengthened and the role of the working class increased. The people's masses 

acted as the main boosters of social progress. The democratic revolutionia 

of the people's masses is a tremendous material power of our time, a power 

which will undoubtedly play an important role in the development of the giobal 

revolutionary process during the 1980s. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: THE PROBLEM OF ALLIANCE OF THE LEFT FORCES 
Moscow RABOCHTY KLASS I SOVREMENNYY MIR in Russian No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 171-175 


[Article by A. V. Kuz‘mishchev: "Central America: The Problem of Alliance of 
the Left Forces") 


[Text] The fact that the epicenter of the liberation movement in Latin 
America in recent years is in the immediate vicinity of the U.S. border with 
Central America is a characteristic feature of the movement. It may appear as 
though the direct military presence of American imperialism in the Caribbean 
would have geographically determined the unchallenged domination by Washington 
and its puppets over this part of the Western Hemisphere . However, even this 
factor, which works to the advantage of imperialism and the local reactionary 
forces, has been unable to step the development of the revolution in Central 
America. A powerful national uprising won in Nicaragua. Despite extensive 
U.S. military, political and economic aid, the reactionary rulers of El 
Salvador are unable to succeed in the civil war they have started against 
their people. Guerilla warfare is increasing in Guatemala and has brought the 
military dictoatorship in that country to a state of crisis. The development 
and intensification of the national movement forced the Honduran oligarchy to 
replace the right-wing military with liberal centrists in the government. The 
complex socioeconomic crisis in Costa Rica resulted in the electoral defeat of 
the bloc of right-wing bourgeois parties. 


The Central American communists actively participate in all of these events 

which reflect a fierce class battle under way in that subregion. They are 

aware of the grave importance of the times. As was noted in the Joint Decla- 
ration of Communist and Worker Parties of Central America, Mexico and Panama, 
"Central fmerica is closer today to revolution than at any other time in its 
history." 


This situation faces the communist parties in the area with a number of 
complex problems the proper sclution of which will determine the success of 
the revolution at large. The problem of unity among left-wing forces is one 
of them. Since the victory of the Nicaraguan people has already generated 
great interest among researchers in the experience of the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN), we shall discuss the formulation of some aspects of 
the problem of unity among left-wing forces in the less familiar cases of El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Costa Rica between the end of the 1970s and 
beginning of the 1980s. These countries are related not only by a common 
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history and ethnic culture. For a number of years their dependence on 
American imperialiam had predetermined the preservation of their conservative 
sociopolitical structures. They took the path of capitalism under conditions 
of dependency at roughly the same time. However, despite the great similarity 
among these countries, the national features in their development has led to 
some differences in the growth of their revolutionary struggles. All of this 
combined provides very rich research data. 


The class struggle in El Salvador became particularly fierce after the victory 
of the people's Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua. The collapse of the 
Salvadoran regime, which relies on the bloc of reactionary military and the 
right-wing Christian democrats, would have further accelerated the chain 
reaction of breakdown of pro-oligarchic and pro-American regimes in Central 
America. That is why American imperialism and the local oligarchy blocked the 
possibility of any kind of peaceful structural change in El Salvador, as, 
clearly demonstrated by the reactionary nature of the "Santa Fe Document." 
Within a period of no more than a few months in 1981-1982, the United States 
granted the Salvadoran rulers loans totalling $185 million ($61 million for 
military requirements). They are to receive another $166.3 million in 1983. 
Such is the generosity with which Yankee imperialism is willing to pay for the 
suppression of patriotic forces in this Central American country, who are 
waging a war of liberation against a corrupt systen. 


These forces are headed by the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN), which was established in December 1981. It includes the Communist 
Party of El Salvador (CPES), Farabundo Marti National Liberation Forces (FPL), 
the National Resistance (RN), the People's Revolutionary Army (ERP) and the 
Revolutionary Party of Central American Working People (Salvadoran Section). 


According to Shafik Jorge Handal, CPS Central Committee secretary general, the 
polycentrism of the vanguard of the Salvadoran revolution was the result of 
several reasons. In his opinion, in addition to the subjective, there were 
objective factors rooted in the class structure and social phenomena typical 
of medium-developed capitalism, dependent capitalism in particular, in which 
the production method and the state superstructure retain precapitalist or 
early-capitalist features of social organization. In El Salvador the proces- 
ses of growth of dependent capitalism were given an impetus in the 1950s and 
particularly in the 1960s. They marked the appearance of new social subjects. 
A new working class appeared during the industrialization process at that 
time, technically more skilled but with a lesser class self-awareness compared 
to the already extant working class engaged in manufacturing or crafts, as a 
result of its peasant or petit bourgeois provincial origin. An agrarian 
proletariat and a semiproletariat appeared as well, shaken up by its proletar- 
ianization and therefore quite explosive, as well as large numbers of marginal 
urban strata, the product of the agrarian migration triggered by the capital- 
ist development in agriculture. Finally, there appeared an intellectual stra- 
tum of the petite bourgeoisie, which plays an important role and which is the 
product of the spreading of secondary and higher education and is deprived, of 
the possibility of assuming its place in the national economic structure." 

“A program for the development of inter-American relations in the 1980s 
developed by U.S. imperialist circles. 
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Such is, according to the Salvadoran communists, the class base of the truly 
revolutionary organizations which accept Marxism-Leninism. They contemplate,a 
socialist future without being part of the international communist movement. 


These organizations were created under difficult circumstances.” Thus, the 
FPL was organized by PCES activists headed by the then Salvadoran secretary 
general Caetano Carpio. The ERP was created by radical student groups of 
different ideological convictions (ranging from left-wing Catholics to members 
of the communist party). A split in the ERP led to the creation of the RN. 


However, it was the desire for unity, based on the recognition of the need to 
combine work among the masses with the armed struggle that eventually helped 
to surmount centrifugal tendencies within the revolutionary camp. 


Naturally, the existence of five political organizations in the vanguard of 
the Salvadoran national struggle raises the delicate problem of their interre- 
lationships. The right to head the masses, writes S. Caetano Carpio on this 
subject, "must be earned through daily struggle, in the course of the creative 
application of Marxism-Leninism under out specific national conditions and the 
comprehensive consideration of international factors." The communists share 
this viewpoint and emphasize that the question of leadership within the FMLN 
is not resolved through the clash of personal ambitions. The consistent line 
of support of the strategic alliance of leftist political organizations by the 
CPS enables it to act as the binding force within the FMLN. The communist 
proved their ability to ignore reciprocal insults on the basis of Lenin's 
principle of "...not betraying one's, allies in the struggle for socialisa 
because of individual differences.... 


The problem of the alliance of leftist forces in Guatemala is different due to 
some socioeconomic and political reasons. 


The process of capitalist industrialization within the framework of dependency 
affected Guatemala to a lesser extent than El Salvador. Another feature of 
Guatemalan reality is the fact that nearly one-half of its seven-million 
population is made up of Indians who, until very recently, were virtually ex- 
cluded from the capitalist economic management system. Their share of parti- 
cipation in Guatemalan social life was correspondingly minimal. An essential 
feature in understanding the development of the revolutionary movement in 
Guatemala is the fact that after a decade of democratic change (1944-1954) the 
reactionaries came to power with the help of an intervention organized by 
Washington and have been running the country through terroristic methods for 
nearly 30 years. 


This led to the extreme polarization of forces, which justifies the contention 
that the entire domestic political life in the country has two colors: Black 
and white. As was noted at the Third (1960) and Fourth (1969) Guatemalan 
Labor Party (PGT) Congresses, armed struggle remains the only possible way 

of fighting. However, during the 1970s the terrorist regime was able to 
inflict heavy losses to the party by destroying more than 90 percent of its 
cadres and twice striking at the very heart of the PGT (B. Alvarado Monson, 





, 
At the start of the 1970s. 
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its secretary general, was killed in 1972, and his successor, Alvarado 
Arellano, died at his post 2 years later). 


The guerilla movement in the country intensified in answer to the oligarchic 
terror. Naturally, the people's revolutionary war, as the Guatemalan revolu- 
tionaries call their struggle, had been waged earlier as well, in the 1960s 
and beginning of the 1970s. However, it developed on a national scale only 
starting with the end of the 1970s. This was closely related to the fact that 
the revolutionary movement undertook to surmount leftist apd extremist errors. 
The Guatemalan left-wing military-political organizations matured ideologi- 
cally and organizationally, realizing the need for political work among the 
masses. Pablo Monsanto, the FRB commander in chief, who enjoys the particular 
respect of the Guatemalan revolutionaries, remarked once that after long 
efforts and defeats, the country's left-wing forces had realized the prime 
need to work for the political organization of the people's masses, without 
which victory would be impossible. 


The propaganda campaign which was launched by the left-wing organizations 
among the Indian population in the country is an example of such work. The 
process of involving the Indians in capitalist relations, which was initiated 
toward the end of the 1970s (a huge unactivated labor army of more than 3 
million Indians became the last reservoir for the extensive development of 
dependent Guatemalan capitalism) brought about an intensification of the 
semifeudal oppression practiced by land owners and officials, with the bour- 
geoisie joining in in plundering the Indian people's masses. The Indians' 
spontaneous opposition created favorable conditions for spreading among them 
the ideas of class self-awareness and class struggle. Today more than half 
the fighting force in the OPA and the EGP is Indian. 


The creation of the Cuatripartita bloc by the end of the 1970s, consisting of 
the FAR, EGP, OPA and the “Leading Nucleus of the PGT," became an important 
landmark in the development of the Guatemalan revolutionary movement. The 
unity of goals in the struggle against the pro-oligarchic and pro-American 
terrorist system and their common origin created good ppportunities for unity 
among the organizations within the Cuatripartita bloc. The organization of 
this bloc marks a qualitatively new stage in the development of the country's 
left-wing forces, for it signified that centripetal trends had prevailed over 
the divisive activities pursued by the Maoists, Trotskyites and other leftsts 
who had been trying to split the detachment within the movement while the 
right-wing was inflicting a number of blows at the revolutionary movement. 
The objective nature of the unification processes within the left-wing camp is 
emphasized by the fact thgt,the bloc was able to become the base on which the 
31 January National Front was created, consisting of broader popular masses 





= 
The Rebel Armed Forces (FAR), the Guerilla Army of the Poor (EGP), the 
Organization of the Armed People (OPA) and the "Leading Nucleus of the PGT." 


ae 
The FAR was created as the armed forces of the PGT as early as 1963. The 
EGP was created by PGT activists and FAR troops. The OPA came out of the EGP. 


RR 
The National Front, which was established in 1981, was named after the 


activists in the antioligarchic movement who died on 31 January 1980. 
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compared to the organizations waging guerilla warfare. The front includes 
student and worker organizations, Christian associations, associations of 
urban slum dwellers and the progressive intelligentsia. The Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity Alliance was proclaimed in 1982. It is based on 
the Cuatripartita bloc and its purpose is to prepare the organization of a 
nationwide patriotic front uniting all antioligarchic forces in the country. 


In its appeal “To All Guatemalan Revolutionary Organizations and Forces" and 
the “Forward Through the Unity of All Revolutionary and Democratic Forces" 
Declaration, the PGT Central Committee also drafted a program for the unifica- 
tion of all supporters of truly national expectations. The Guatemalan comaun- 
ists and the Cuatripartita bloc are taking active steps to coordinate their 
positions on basic problems raised by Guatemalan reality, as their 
representatives pointed out. 


Naturally, the path leading to unity among left-wing forces in Guatemala is 

quite hard. There are contradictions on tactical problems withing the PGT. 

It must be remembered that so far organizational unity within the Catriparti- 
ta bloc is only developing. However, the general way leading to the further 
development of left-wing forces is taking a real and visible shape. This is 
confirmed by the Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity Organization, which 
was created in February 1982, for the purpose of uniting all antidictatorial 
forces in the country within a single front. 


The relative political calm which prevails in Honduras contrasts with the 
active class clashes which have taken the form of armed struggle in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. The country is ruled not by a right-wing junta, a 
dictator or a reactionary military but a Liberal Party government which came 
to power as a result of the general elections (29 November 1981) and which has 
proved to support reforms, although moderate ones. The Communist Party of 
Honduras (PCH) has gained a semilegal status after decades of underground 
work. Trade Unions have become energized. The left wing of the ruling party 
-— the Liberal People's Alliance (ALIPO) -- held an international conference 
in Tegucigalpa, the Honduran capital, at which a document was adopted condemn- 
ing reactionary and imperialist intrigues in Central America. Progressive 
trends among the clergy have become noticeable. 


As a whole, in characterizing the changes which have been taking place in 
Honduras since 1979, the communists noted that the people's movement in that 
country has achieved considerable successes. 


Te a great extent these successes were made possible by the systematic activi- 
ties of the PCH which was able to rally within a united Honduran Patriotic 
Front (FPH) all revolutionary, democratic and progressive forces in the 
country. In addition to communists, the front includes socialists, Christian 
democrats and several Honduran trade union and social organizations. All of 
these forces united at the beginning of 1980 to prevent the oligarchy from re- 
placing military with civilian rule and put in power, for reasons of its own, 
the rightist National Party, through electoral fraud. 


The will of the nation, clearly voiced by the FPH, prevented this forgery and 
liberals came to power. However, the unity of progressive forces on a 
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national scale worried the local conservatives and official Washington, for 
American imperialism had tried to promote change in Honduras in the hope of 
giving the country's system a democratic appearance with which to conceal the 
role of policeman, which the Yankees were assigning to the Honduran army in 
Central America. As a result, the right-wing succeeded in pulling the 
Christian democrats out of the FPH, and repressive measures against the 
communists increased once again. 


This is not to say, however, that the communists have exhausted the experience 
in and possibilities of waging a legal struggle. R. Padilla, PCH Central 
Committee secretary general, pointed out that the party's major error was its 
refusal to take part in the elections, for even after decades of military rule 
the popular masses had not lost their illusions regarding the effectiveness of 
the electoral system. “Bearing this lesson in mind today," he said, "we be- 
lieve that 8 form of struggle such as the electoral platform cannot be under- 
estimated."° One must also bear in mind that a class trade union association 
developed on a national scale for the first time in Honduran history — the 
United Federation of Honduran Working People. This was a blow struck against 
the conciliationist General Confederation of Labor. Interesting processes 
developed within the Liberal Party as well. ALIPO is increasingly leaning 
toward organizational autonomy and the creation of a social democratic-type 
party. The similarity in the views of the PCH and ALIPO on the situation in 
Central America in general and the Salvadoran problem in particular provides a 
good foundation for unity of action (possibly within the FPH). 


The reaction is violently opposed to the development of a powerful united 
popular movement in the country. In the example of its allies in El Salvador 
and Guatemala, it had already organized its "death squads." On the eve of the 
general elections one of the leaders of the Socialist Party was kidnapped and 
a number of people who were investigating the abuses of the military 
government disappeared without a trace. 


Several left-wing radical military-political organizations appeared as a 
reaction to the terrorism. The largest among them are the Morasanista Front 
for the Liberation of Honduras and the People's Liberation Movement 
("Cinchoneros"). It is still difficult to define precisely the political 
features of these organizations and their position in the ranks of the 
Honduran revolutionary movement. However the Morasanista and "Cinchoneros" 
line of armed actions against the army and the government and the initial 
statements made by their representatives lead to the conclusion that they were 
created under the influence, 9f the struggle waged by patriots in neighboring 
Central American Countries. 


The contradictory nature of Honduran domestic political development is clear. 
On the one hand, the possibility of creating a legal broad antioligarchic 

front has not been exhausted. On the other, the reaction has been mounting 
its offensive and the overall situation in the country is worsening. This 
faces the Communist Party of Honduras with the task of rallying all progres- 
sive forces -—- from left-wing liberals and progressive church activists to 

left-wing radicals — within a united popular movement. 
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The domestic policies of Costa Rica have long been based on firm traditions of 
constitutional government. Since 1948, when civil war shook up the country, 
it has followed the path of strengthening its bourgeois democratic insti- 
tutions. The reformist National Renovation Party (PRN) plays the main role in 
this process. Until recently the party leaned toward Western social democra- 
cy. Toward the middle of the 1970s the model for the development of the 
country (economic diversification, industrialization, raising the living 
standard and "class peace" as its consequence) proposed by the PRN proved to 
be bankrupt. The multinational corporations penetrated even more deeply into 
the Costa Rican economy, foreign indebtedness and inflation increased and the 
living standard began to decline. This led to the aggravation of class 
contradictions. The polarization of forces in the political arena led to the 
creation of the "Unity" bloc of right-wing opposition bourgeois parties, which 
defeated the PRN at the 1978 elections. New left-wing political organiza- 
tions, such as the Socialist Party of Costa Rica (PSCR) and the Revolutionary 
People’s Movement (MPR), appeared. They represent the urban middle classes, 
university students and marginal and semimarginal population groups. 


Under these circumstances, the Costa Rican communists, rallied in the People's 
Vanguard of Costa Rica Party (PVP) took the leadership of the toiling masses 
for the creation of a united front in which, as stipulated in the docyments of 
the 12th PVP Congress, the working class constitutes the main force. 


The unity of left-wing forces in Costa Rica assumed a peculiar aspect, which 
was expressed in the “People's Unity" electoral coalition. This kind of 
pre-election coalition has profound civic and democratic traditions in Costa 
Rica. Three “People's Unity" deputies were elected to the legislative 
assembly as a result of the 1978 elections. 


The interpretation of real political events in the area as a whole and in 
Costa Rica in particular led the Costa Rican communists to the conclusion 
reached at their 13th congress that the Central American revolution is a 
single process the famms of which depend on the features specific to the 
individual countries. They believe that at the present stage the left-wing 
forces in Costa Rica face problems related to the struggle for democracy and 
against imperialist influence which, under a constitutional system, determine 
the particular form of alliance of left-wing forces. 


The PSCR shares the communist viewpoint and supports the formation of the 
broadest possible alliance of all democratic and progressive forces. 


The MPR holds a different view on the question of unity of left-wing forces. 
It favors the creation of a “social force of the revolution" aimed at the 

military and political defeat the the Costa Rican bourgeoisie and American 

imperialiem. What the MPR means by "social force of the revolution" is an 

amorphous association of workers, peasants middle classes, small and medium 
land owners, merchants, state officials and university students. However, 

while calling for the defeat of the bourgeoisie, the MPR is cooperating with 
the PRN in the trade unions, assigning the role of tactical allies to the PVP 
and the PSCR. 
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It is a very essentialfact, however, that despite all contradictions the 
coalition of left-wing parties was preserved in the period between elections 
(1978-1982), and that it helped to strengthen the unity among the PVP, PSCR 
and MPR. As a result, despite the fierce attacks launched by the PRN, which 
was able to return to power after the 1982 elections, and by the oligarchy, 
the "People's Unity" strengthened its positions as the vanguard of the 
antioligarchic and anti-imperialist movement. 


The Central American revolution is on the march. It is part of the present, 
for which reason it would be premature to draw any conclusions which would sum 
up the results of this phenomenon in the sociopolitical development of this 
area. Still, some experience in the class struggle waged in recent years has 
been acquired by the Latin American countries. This includes the question of 
unity among left-wing forces, discussed in this article. 


This question can be classified as follow: The vanguard of the revolution, 
the ratio of forces within it, and the shape which the alliance of forces in 
the vanguard of the revolution may assume. 


In his work “What Is to Be Done?" V. I. Lenin wrote that "...To describe 
oneself as “the vanguard," as the leading detachment, is not enough. One must 
act in such a way that #41 other detachments see and are forced to acknowledge 
that we are leading..." 


Given the specific circumstances of steady revolutionary action typical of 

Central America during the past decades, the vanguard role is not awarded a 

priori, and in order to deserve s high title the communist parties must 

engage in battle every single day. In turn, this triggers a phenomenon the 
essence of which is that the role of revolutionary vanguard can be played not 
only by a party (communist) but by a military-political organjzation as well, 
"...which either replaces the party or acts on its behalf..." 


Indeed, in El Salvador and Guatemala the vanguard role is justifiably played 
by the revolutionary organizations which, along with the communist parties, 
include military-political organizations. In Honduras the party heads the 
Honduran popular movement which is fighting within the boundaries of a limited 
legal status. Matters in Costa Rica are somewhat different. Here the leading 
detachment of revolutionary forces is an electoral coalition of three left- 
wing parties, the PVP, PSCR and MPR. 


The question of the way relations among vanguard forces are developing is 
extremely complex. Unquestionably, it cannot be resolved by imposing in all 
cases an identical political line on one's allies in the struggle. However, 
the formulation of a joint program of action is a necessary element in the 
successful development of the revolution. The experience gained in the 
creation of the FMLN and the unification trends which predominate among the 
Guatemalan patriots prove that the unification of left-wing forces is 
attainable, particularly when it is based on the foundations of and ideologi- 
cal closeness to Marxism-Leninia. 


As to the forms which the alliance of left-wing forces could take, it is clear 
that their variety depends on the specific historical conditions under which 
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unity within the revolutionary camp is being established. In El Saivador this 
has taken the shape of the FMLN, a military and political alliance of five 
revolutionary movements (including the communist party), under jcint leader- 
ship and single military command, but with the retention of organizational 
independence. The characteristic feature in the Guatemalan case is the fact 
that the Cuatripartita and PGT bloc of left-wing military-political movements 
are not organizationally linked within a nationwide alliance. In turn, the 
Honduran communists work through the Honduran patriotic front they have 
established and within which a great variety of social forces are active, and 
which rallied in the course of the antimilitaristic, antioligarchic and anti- 
imperialist struggle. The deeply rooted traditions of constitutional 
government in Costa Rica have led the alliance of left-wing parties to assume 
the form of an electoral coalition. 
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*PLURALIST' WESTERN CRITICS REFUTED ON NATURE, ROLE OF WORKERS PARTY 


PM051930 Moscow VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS in Russian No 5 May 83 (signed to press 
29 Apr 83) pp 11-23 


[Article by Yu. A. Krasin under the rubric “Toward the 80th Anniversary of the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Workers Party [RSDWP]": "The 
International Significance of Lenin's Teaching About the Party"™] 


[Text] The CPSU is preparing for its significant jubilee. "Bolshevism," V.I. 
Lenin pointed out, “has existed as a trend in political thought and as a poli- 
tical party since 1903." (Footnote 1) (V. I. Lenin, "Complete Collected Woftks," 
Vol 41, p 6) History knows no other achievements as outstanding as those 
scored by the Soviet people under the CPSU's leadership. "The path covered by 
Lenin's party is a truly heroic path of struggle and victories," it is said in 
the CPSU Central Committee resolution "On the 80th Anniversary of the Second 
RSDWP Congress." "Maoistic transformations have taken place under its leader- 
ship that have not only exerted a decisive influence on the country's fate but 
have also radically changed the march of world history. The Soviet people see 
the CPSU as their tested vanguard and spokesman of their fundamental interests, 
wholeheartedly support the party's domestic and foreign policy, and are strug- 
gling actively to implement it in life." (Footnote 2) (CPSU Central Committee 
Resolution "On the 80th Anniversary of the Second RSDWP Congress." PRAVDA 

5 April 1983) 


The achievements of Lenin's party are so great and significant that they could 
not fail to have exerted the most profound influence on the history of the in- 
ternational workers and communist movement and on the entire world history of 
mankind. The very fact of the Bolshevik Party's emergence was a response to 
the objectively ripened tasks of the world liberation movement. "The formation 
of Lenin's party," it is noted in the CPSU Central Committee resolution "On the 
80th Anniversary of the Second RSDWP Congress," "was the logical result of so- 
cial development and became a turning point in the liberation struggle of the 
Russian and the international proletariat." (Footnote 3) (Ibid) The tasks of 
uniting the workers movement with scientific socialism conditioned the objec- 
tive need for a proletarian revolutionary party. 


Lenin and the revolutionary Marxist-Iskrists [the ground associated with ISKRA, 
UNDERGROUND (Marxist newspaper founded by Lenin in 1900] who marched with him 
struggled selflessly to resolve these urgent tasks of the workers movement. 
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They created a militant Marxist party of the Russian proletariat, capable 

of leading it to victory over autocracy and serfdom and later to the victory 
of the socialist revolution. The historic significance of this fact reached 
far beyond the framework of Russia. The creation of a new-type proletarian 
party in the era of imperialism was that link in the chain of vitally impor- 
tant tasks of the international workers movement on which depended to a deci- 
sive extent the maturity of the subjective factor in the impending social 
revolution by the proletariat. The Leninist Social Democrats became the front 
line of the international workers movement. Their struggle for the party's 
consolidation, for the proletariat's hegemony, and for its alliance with the 
peasantry in the revolution interwove the interests of the Russian proletariat 
with the international tasks of the international working class. 


Opening the Second RSDWP Congress on instructions from the organizational com 
mittee, G. V. Plekhanov declared that “this congress will mark the beginning 
of an epoch in our party's history." (Footnote 4) ("Second RSDWP Congress." 
Protocols. Moscow, 1959, p 6) The congress really became a most important 
historic landmark not just for the Russian workers movement but for the whole 
world. 


The struggle by Lenin and the revolutionary Marxists to create a new-type 
proletarian party was waged on Russian soil. The most acute struggle between 
the revolutionary and the opportunist factions at the Second RSDWP Congress 
was focused on questions pertaining to the Russian workers movement. But the 
party's formation on the basis of Lenin's ideas proceeded not away from the 
mainstream of the development of the international workers movement but in the 
very midst of the ideological, theoretical, political, and organizational 
struggle against Russian and international revisionism, against opportunism 
and anarchism. This meant that the emergence of the militant Marxist-Leninist 
party blazed the revolutionary trail for the entire international workers move- 
ment. This was the only way to prevent the workers and social democratic move- 
ment from ending up in the opportunist impasse where the social reformist 
leaders wanted to take the working class. This became clear when, at the 
beginning of World War I, the Second International collapsed and the oppor- 
tunist leaders of West European social democracy openly shifted to positions 
of social chauvinism and support of the imperialist bourgeoisie. In R. Luxenm- 
burg’s words, the Russian bolsheviks then defended the honor of international 
social democracy by consistently implementing the principles of the working 
class’ revolutionary and internationalist policy. (Footnote 5) (As quoted by 
W. Pieck in "The Great October Socialist Revolution and the German Workers 
Movement." Moscow, 1957, p 22) 


[PMO5193i! The Second RSDWP Congress marked a qualitative boundary in the 
process of uniting the Marxist revolutimary forces in Russia on the basis of 
the ideological, political, and organizational principles elaborated by V. I. 
Lenin. "A new-type party emerged on the historic arena, a party of the working 
class, a party of scientific communism, a party of socialist revolution and 
communist building.” (Footnote 6) (PRAVDA 5 April 1983) The emergence and 
development of the Bolshevik Party--the new-type party--and its multifacted 

and tireless revolutionary activity stimulated the accumulation of precondi- 
tions for the formation of similar parties in other countries and helped the 
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consolidation of internationalist forces within the international workers move- 
ment. The significance of this prolonged process was vividly manifested in the 
resultant victory of the Great October socialist revolution. It was proved that 
such a victory imperatively demands that the working class should have a revolu- 
tionary party of the Leninist type; otherwise, as the experience of a number of 
West European countries showed, the absence of such a party dooms the working 
class to defeat even under objective conditions which are favorable for the 
socialist revolution. The weakness of the European workers movement under the 
conditions of the post-October revolutionary upsurge was created by the very 
fact that revolutionary parties still did not exist at that time. 


As Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
has noted, in order to attain their goals the working class and the working 
people need a political party, and a party of the principally new, Leninist 
type at that. "Only such a party is capable of translating the interests and 
aspirations of the masses into the language of deliberate political struggle, 
of inspiring the masses with its own faith and determination, and of organiz- 
ing and directing their energy along a single channel. Only such a party can 
gain recognition of its vanguard role by the masses and lead the working peo- 
ple to socialism under any--even the hardest--trials." (Footnote 7) (Yu. V. 
Andropov. "“Leninism--Inexhaustible Source of the Masses’ Revolutionary Energy 
and Creativity." Moscow, 1982, p 15) During the post-October period Lenin's 
teaching on the new-type party and the Bolshevik Party's multifaceted experi-~ 
ence and revolutionary practice have provided the ideological and political 
basis for the development of the world communist movement. The seeds sown on 
Russia's soil in 1903 have yielded abundant shoots on the international arena 
as well. 


In analyzing the factors which determined the tremendous international signifi- 
cance of V. I. Lenin's ideas and activity in creating the new-type proletarian 
party, special mention must be made of two among them. 


First. Lenin's teaching on the party and the revolutionary practice of bolshe- 
vism embodied the principles and traditions of Marxism, creatively substan- 
tiated and developed in conformity with the conditions of the new historic 
epoch. Lenin's ideas raised to a higher level Marxism as the ideology and 
policy of the international working class. This predetermined Leninism's 
international character from its very emergence. 


Leninism was born in Russia and was, naturally, closely linked with the his- 
toric fate of the Russian workers movement. But it developed as an essen- 
tially international teaching on the basis of the generalization of the world- 
wide experience of the revolutionary workers movement. Leninism is Marxism 
in the new revolutionary era of crushing the colonial system of imperialism, 
the era of mankind's transition from capitalism to socialism. "Marxism out- 
side and without Leninism,”" Comrade Yu. V. Andropov stressed in the article 
"Karl Marx’ Teaching and Some Questions of Socialist Building in the USSR," 
(Footnote 8) (KOMUNIST No 3, 1983, p 11) “is simply impossible in our times." 


It is well known that in the "Communist Party Manifes:o" the founders of 
Marxism treated the communists as the most determined, most advanced, and most 
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conscientious sector of the working class, urging a movement forward and 
capabie of elaborating and implementing a program of communist revolution, 
firmly breaking away from the exploiter society. It was this understanding 
of the revolutionary principles, essence, and role of the Communist Party 
that K. Marx and F. Engels retained throughout their lives, striving to em 
body these principles in the practice of the international and national or- 
ganizations of the working class. F. Engels was clearly aware that the 
social democratic parties which had emerged by the end of the last century, 
although being an important gain for the working class, were still not par- 
ties of the socialist revolution. In his 2 June 1894 letter to P. Lafargue 
he noted that in order to accomplish a proletarian revolution the working 
class needs “a socialist party which is stronger, more numerous, more tested, 
and more conscious than the one you have.” (Footnote 9) (K. Marx and F. 
Engels. “Works,” Vol 39, p 125) 


It is impossible to miss the most profound internal continuity of K. Marx’ 
and F. Engels’ ideas of Lenin's teaching on the new-type party. Under the 
conditions of the revolutionary era Lenin took a gigantic step forward in 
the creative development and implementation of the instructions of the 
founders of scientific communism regarding the creation of the revolutionary 
party of the working class. This immutable fact, confirmed by the entire 
history of Marxism-Leninism and the workers movement, totally refutes the 
fabrications by bourgeois ideologists and revisionists who claim that Lenin's 
teaching on the new-type proletarian party breaks with the Marxist traditions 
and is a nationally restricted, Narodnaya Volya-type concept. In reality, 
Lenin's teaching on the new-type Marxist party expressed and expresses the 
needs not only of the Russian but also of the international workers movement 
and is a further development of the principles of Marxism, and thus is pro- 
foundly international in its essence. 


[PMO51932] The second factor. Lenin's theory and practice of the building 

of a revolutionary workers party were, as already noted, an answer to the ob- 
jective requirements of the entire international workers movement in the era 
of capitalism. History developed in such a way that this made itself felt 
especially strongly in Russia, which became the center of the international 
revolutionary movement in the late 19th and early 20th centuries and where 

the socioeconomic and political contradictions of imperialism became entangled 
in a single knot on the eve of the bourgeois democratic revolution. 


Of course, the conditions and the very process of forming the new type prole- 
tarian party in Russia had their own peculiarities. In this sense, the forma- 
tion and development of the bolshevik party and its specific history are, 
strictly speaking, unique. The main thing here is that the tremendous theo- 
retical and revolutionary work by Lenin and the bolsheviks progressed along 
the tracks of the ideas of Marxism and the resolving of the fundamental prob- 
lem of the entire international workers movement in our century: the problem 
of creating a party capable of taking advantage of the opportunities present- 
ing themselves to the working class for the revolutionary transformation of 
the world on the basis of scientific socialism. 


The solution of this national ad international task required determined strug- 
gle against opportunism, which had already acquired an international character 
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at the watershed between the two epochs. Analyzing the results of the work of 
the Second RSDWP Congress, Lenin wrote in this connection: “It is highly in- 
teresting to note that the principal characteristics of opportunism in organ- 
izational matters which I pointed out (autonomism, anarchism by the nobility 
or the intelligentsia, Tailism, and Girondism) can be observed /mutatis 
mutandis/ [words within slantlines as published] (with the appropriate 
changes) in all social democratic parties all over the world, wherever there 
is a division between revolutionary and opportunist wings (and where is there 
no such division?)" (Footnote 10) (V. I. Lenin. “Complete Collected Works," 
Vol 8, p 385) 


The historical experience of bolshevism both in resolving the positive tasks 
of the revolutionary movement and in criticizing opportunism is the living en- 
bodiment of the fundamental characteristics and peculiarities of the Leninist 
Party's vital activity. This constitutes the permanent significance of the 
historic experience of bolshevism and the Second RSDWP Congress as the most 
important stage along the road of forming the new-type proletarian party. 

B.N. Ponomarev, CPSU Central Committee secretary, has noted in this connec- 
tion: "The emergence of bolshevism as a trend of political thought and a 
political party is a major event in the development of the international work- 
ers movement. It marks a radical turning point from the previously existing 
social democratic parties toward the new-type proletarian party." (Footnote 
11) ("International Workers Movement. Questions of History and Theory." 

Yol 1, Moscow, 1976, p 13) 


It will not be an exaggeration to say that Lenin's teaching on the revolution- 
ary Marxist party is one of the foremost factors of the universality of Lenin- 
ism as the theory and methodology of revolutionary thought and revolutionary 
action. 


Of course, the conditions under which the communist parties in the capitalist 
countries are acting today differ from the conditions under which Lenin's 
party acted prior to the revolution. In 8 decades, and mainly thanks to the 
revolutionary transformations whose initiators and standard-bearers were the 
Leninist bolsheviks, the world has changed quite substantially. It is under- 
standable that these changes could not fail to have affected the correlations 
of social, class, and political forces in capitalist countries and the entire 
situation in the class struggle and its procedures and methods. All this 
obliges the communists to creatively apply and develop Lenin's teaching of 
the working class party. This creative work is being successfully done by the 
CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties. 


It is perfectly obvious that only parties that are in the midst of contemporary 
problems and do not give up the quest for answers to new topical questions are 
viable and can strengthen their positions. The contemporary epoch is a time 

of profound and dynamic changes in all spheres of the everydey life and aware- 
ness of human society. The revolutionary parties of the working class, which 
are the vanguard of these changes, themselves cannot and do not remain outside 
the rapid stream of ongoing changes. They are not ossified political forma- 
tions totally unaffected by sudden social changes. They develop in parallel 
with the revolutionary transformations. 
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This is why it is possible and permissible to raise the question about the new 
peculiarities, the new forms of organization and activity by the revolutionary 
parties of the working class. The creative quest in this direction, taking in- 
to account the changes in the social structure of contemporary capitalist 
society and the changes in the correlation of class and political forces, is 
simply necessary. It is, however, important that this quest should proceed in 
the right direction and in strict adherence to the principles of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 


[PMO52027] From time to time the liquidationist concept of the spontaneity of 
the workers movement re-emerges within the neoanarchist trends. It is claimed, 
for example, that trade unions are much more important for the working class 
than a political party. The desire to depart from politics is to be sensed in 
the so-called alternative social movements. At times some figures express 
various proposals about “transforming” the communist parties, reviewing the 
principle of democratic centralism, and changing the class character of the 
Communist Party even to the extent of rejecting the very name “communist.” 

In advocating the conversion of communist parties into "pluralist associa- 
tions," into parties of workers, middle strata, and the intelligentsia, these 
figures essentially ercde the distinction between Leninist-type revolutionary 
parties and reformist-type sccial democratic parties. 


The activity of the "renovators" of the revisionist tendency renders it neces- 
sary to evaluate responsibly any claims for new concepts which deviate from 
Lenin's teaching on the party. And even more so because, as a rule, such con- 
cepts are inconsistent and do not contain the slightest clear-cut substantia- 
tion of the essence and principles of the party which is suggested as the 
contemporary "model." 


To improve the forms of the organization and activity of communist parties and 
adapt these forms to new historical conditions is a task whose solution re- 
quires a thoughtful approach and great creative efforts by the communists. The 
solution of this task, however, cannot be successful if it is achieved at the 
cost of concessions on principles. No matter under what conditions the 
Marxist-Leninist party is acting, no matter what changes occur within it, it 
is called upon to be the bearer of the characteristics and peculiarities of 
the new-type party. Having been established for the first time in the pro- 
cess of the bolshevik party's activity, these have been clearly defined in the 
CPSU Central Committee Resolution "On the 80th Anniversary of the Second RSDWP 
Congress" and consist of the fact that the party: 


-—-is guided by che Marxist-Leninist teaching and is creatively developing it, 
ensuring the organic unity between revolutionary theory and revolutionary 
practice; 


—-is the collective political leader [vozhd] of the working class, the 
supreme form of its organization, and the vanguard of all working people; 
the closest ties with the masses are the source of its inexhaustible strength; 


-—-organizes its activity on the basis of democratic centralism, tirelessly 
strengthens the ideological and organizational unity of its ranks and con- 
scious discipline, and develops the activity of party members; 
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—is irreconcilable toward any factionalism or cliquishness and manifesta- 
tions of revisionism, opportunism, and dogmatism; 


-—-critically analyzes the results of its revolutionary transforming activity 
and its policy, and constantly studies, evaluates, and uses the experience 
accumulated by the international communist movement; 


—consistently implements the principles of proletarian internationalisn. 
(Footnote 12) (PRAVDA, 5 April 1983) 


Defending the principles of the new-type party the liquidationists' debasing of 
them, Lenin wrote: "This organization, having retained its basic nature, has 
managed to adapt /its form/ to changing conditions, has managed to modify this 
/form/ (words within slantlines published in boldface) according to the require- 
ments of the time...." (Footnote 13) (V. I. Lenin. "Complete Collected 
Works," Vol 24, p 29) It is this kind of flexibility and this skill in adapt- 
ing to new circumstances while retaining its nature and its fundamental princi- 
ples and characteristics of organization and activity as a revolutionary party 
of the working class that are needed today. 


Meanwhile, the concepts of the “renovators"™ who propose "new models" of the 
party are serving quite different interests. It is not difficult to be con- 
vinced of this after a brief acquaintance with the advice and recommendations 
of the ideologists of anticommunism and some social democratic leaders. They 
frankly declare that they would like the degeneration of communist parties 
into ordinary reformist parties which have totally abandoned Lenin's heritage 
and the revolutionary internationalist traditions of the communist movement. 


The principle of democratic centralism, the fundamental principle of the or- 
ganization and activity of Marxist-Leninist parties, is one of the targets of 
the ideological enemies of Leninism. Historicism is necessary in evaluating 
this important principle, too. The standards of the revolutionary party's 
internal party life develop and improve and feel the influence of the speci- 
fic historical situation. This phenomenon is characteristic for any Marxist- 
Leninist party. This development, however, does not progress according to the 
proposed revisionist plan: from centralism and discipline to ever wider demo- 
cracy. This plan presupposes the mechanical counterposing of centralism and 
democracy and vice versa in party life. Im practice, the two inseparably 
linked components of democratic centralism improve simultaneously in the 
activity of Marxist-Leninist parties. 


[PM052028] In Lenin's teaching about the party centralism has never been 
interpreted as an obstacle to or restriction on internal party democracy. The 
theoreticians of anticommunism have deliberately created the ideological myth 
about the Communist Party as some kind of lifeless monolith within which there 
are no differences in views and opinions at all and in which all political 
decisions issue only from the top. On the other hand, the representatives of 
petit bourgeois revolutionarism depict the party of the working class as a 
militarized organization. But this has nothing in common with the theory and 
practice of Leninism and the activity of Marxist-Leninist parties. The de- 
scription of internal party democracy within the Portuguese Communist frarty, 
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given by its secretary general, A. Cunhal, is indicative in this respect: 
"Our party is exceptionally united and is distinguished by unity of thought 
between the leadership and the regional and basic organizations. This unity 
is not the result of strict discipline and is not imposed administratively. 

It reflects the democratic elaboration of the party's political line by all 
its members. It reflects the fact that each member makes his contribution 

to the elaboration of this line. We hold conferences, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of comrades participate in the preliminary discussions for them. The 
initial drafts are subject to hundreds, and sometimes to thousands, of amend- 
ments." (Footnote 14) (LE MATIN, 24 April 1978) 


This is one of the real and not invited trends of the development and improve- 
ment of democratic centralism as an immutable principle of the organization 
and activity of the revolutionary parties of the working class. It is linked 
with the defense and further development of the principle of democratic cen- 
tralism. "Democratic centralism,™" the resolution of the French Communist 
Party's 24th Congress reads, “allows each communist to participate most fully 
in the party's life and its collective decisions and allows the party as a 
whole to render the will of its members a source of action in struggle and of 
loyalty to its obligations to the people. It creates the conditions to acquire 
a comprehensive and consistent knowledge of reality and makes it possible to 
combine directly individual and collective thought with practical initiative 
and to check theory against the experience of struggle." (Footnote 15) 

("24th French Communist Party Congress." Moscow, 1982, pp 173-174) 


The question of democratic centralism is linked with another question--that of 
the Communist Party's revolutionary character. While calling on the communists 
to reject the principle of democratic centralism, the enemies of Leninism make 
no secret of the fact that they are striving to transform the parties of the 
working class into parties accepting the laws and “rules of the game" of the 
bourgeois system and of bourgeois democracy and not attempting any "break" 
with the capitalist system. Meanwhile, the main distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Leninist-type parties is their consistent revolutionary nature and 
their ability to work under any conditions for the cause of the socialist 
revolution. "We," V. I. Lenin declared, “firmly reject any attempt to weaken 
or conceal the revolutionary nature of social democracy, which is the party of 
social revolution...." (Footnote 16) (V. I. Lenin, "Complete Collected Works," 
Vol 4, p 330) 


On this question, too, a creative approach is required from the communists 
toward understanding the revolutionary nature itself and toward elaborating 

the revolutionary strategy and tactics which correspond with contemporary 
reality. There it is perfectly unsuitable to simply copy past experience and 
draw up simplified plans of revolution, which is typical of the representatives 
of "leftist" extremism. The possibility of peaceful transition from capitalism 
to socialism, which is the orientation of a number of communist parties in 
capitalist countries, sets quite a few complex and still unelaborated problems 
of revolutionary theory and policy. One of them was clearly manifested during 
the Chilean revolution. Its essence consists of the following: How, while 
acting constructively on the soil of the existing system and within the legal 
framework of bourgeois society, to effect a simultaneous "break" with this 
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system, and achieve a transition tothe new society, the new system of power, 
and the new laws and legality expressing the will of the working class and 

all working people. The Chilean revolution was interrupted before it managed 
to find the correct and definite answer to this problem. The task has not 
been resolved in the theoretical field either, and in many respects it consti- 
tutes a "blank spot™ in the strategy of the peaceful transition from capital- 
ism to socialism. 


What are the stages along this path? What is the nature of the relations 
between communists and the bourgeois liberal and reformist parties at each 
one of these stages? How do these relations change from stage to stage? What 
should the Communist Party's program be, so as to make it possible at each 
stage to unite the democratic majority of the people and simultaneously create 
prospects and stimuli for advance? At what stage and how will there occur 
that break in the continuity which comprises the meaning of social revolution? 
How will the rule of the working class and its allies be affirmed, and what 
are the possible intermediate stages and transitional types of revolutionary 
democratic power along this road? All these questions are posed before the 
theoretical thought of the communist movement. It cannot, furthermore, be 
ignored that there exist forces which persistently lean toward reformist solu- 
tions to these problems. 


[PMO52029] Under present conditions, the bourgeois and social democratic 
theoreticians claim, the communists are faced with a choice: turn into a sect 
or become reformists. The suggested choice is totally artificial. While 
struggling to realize the possibility of peaceful transition from capitalism 

to socialism, the communist parties do not cease being revolutionary parties. 
The revolutionary nature is an immutable fundamental quality of the Leninist- 
type parties. Today it is still incompatible with reformism or with the striv- 
ing to dissolve the revolution into an aggregate of partial reforms totally 
confined within the framework of capitalism. 


Such liquidationist interpretation leaves essentially nothing of the revolu- 
tion as a means of transition from capitalism to socialism and as a method of 
historical action aimed at a radical break with the obsolete system. The 
specifics of the peaceful road to socialism, the relative gradualness and the 
many stages of this road, and the broad class and political alliances in the 
struggle against the monopolies’ rule do not mean a rejection of the socialist 
revolution. How can we fail to recall the instructive talks with the rich 
engineer as told by V. I. Lenin. "He," V. I. Lenin wrote, “is prepared to 
accept social revolution if history brings it about peacefully, calmly, smooth- 
ly, and punctually, just like a German express train approaching a station. 
The decorous conductor opens the car doors and announces: ‘Social revolution 
station. /alle aussteigen/ [words within slantlines as published] (Everybody 
out)!'" (Footnote 17) (V. I. Lenin. "Complete Collected Works.™ Vol 34, 

p 321) 


Various agreements and compromises and broad alliances with different democra- 
tic forces are inevitable in the complex and acute political struggle waged by 
the working class against the rule of monopoly capital. The struggle for par- 
tial reform is highly significant along this road. Nevertheless, in all cases 
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the communists remain revolutionaries, advocates of replacing the capitalist 
system with the socialist. German Communist Party Chairman H. Mies has cor- 
rectly noted: ™"...Socialism is never a simple sum total of reforms, it is 
always a radical change in ownership and power; it can be attained only 
through class struggle, and only during this struggle will it be possible to 
resolve the question of how the working class will achieve and implement it." 
(Footnote 18) ("The Bonn Congress of the German Communist Party." Moscow, 
1977, p 56) 


The question of the internationalist character of the revolutionary party of 
the working class is the subject of acute ideological struggle in our times. 

It is well known that this question occupied a significant position in the 

work of the Second RSDWP Congress. Lenin's internationalist line emerged vic- 
torious at the congress. It is hard to overestimate the international signifi- 
cance of this victory which consolidated the principle of proletarian inter- 
nationalism as the most important principle of the organization, activity, and 
policy of the Marxist-Leninist party of the working class. 


A constant enrichment of the principle of proletarian internationalism is, of 
course, occurring during the process of historic development. The field of 

its activity is expanding more and more through the inclusion of broader demo- 
cratic and anti-imperialist forces in this sphere. This has been reflected in 
documents of the world communist movement, and particularly in the final docu- 
ment of the 1969 international conference. But this does not give any grounds 
for rejecting the idea and policy of proletarian internationalism as an expres- 
sion of revolutionary solidarity between the working class and communist par- 
ties in different countries. 


Quite the contrary: The expansion of the frontiers of international solidarity 
between democratic and progressive forces on the world arena, as well as on 
regional and national scales, raises the role of proletarian internationalism 
and the international cohesion of the front-line class of the epoch and its 
revolutionary vanguards. Both by its nature and by its very essence proletar- 
ian internationalism is the cementing nucleus of broader international solidar- 
ity between the various social, class, and political forces struggling for 
peace, democracy, and social progress, against imperialism and reaction. Any 
weakening of proletarian internationalism or, even worse, its rejection could 
only bring about a negative result: the weakening and even the breakdown of 
the international solidarity between all anti-imperialist forces, since this 
solidarity would be deprived of its foundation created by the joint actions 

by various national detachments of the working class, the class which is at the 
center of the epoch and determines its main content and the main direction of 
its development. 


The supporters of the so-called “new internationalism" essentially reduce the 
democratic principles and standards of mutual relations between political 
parties, including the communist parties, to equality, autonomy [samostoyatel- 
nost], independence, and noninterference in one another's internal affairs, 
and set them in opposition to proletarian internationalism. There is, of 
course, no doubt about the importance of these principles and standards for 
mutual relations between democratic parties. They are necessary to unite the 
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communist parties and all democratic forces on the common platform of the 
struggle for peace and social progress. This is mentioned in the document 

of the Berlin Conference of European Communist and Workers Parties, which 
spoke out "for a constructive dialogue with all democratic forces with com- 
plete preservation of the individuality [samobytnost] and independence of 
all these forces so as to achieve fruitful cooperation in the struggle for 
peace, security, and social progress." (Footnote 19) ("For Peace, Security, 
Cooperation, and Social Progress in Europe." Moscow, 1976, p 45) 


[PMO52101] The above-mentioned democratic standards have become firmly es- 
tablished in the practice of mutual relations between communist parties. 
There are, however, no reasons at all for setting these standards in opposi- 
tion to the international duty and the international obligations of the revo- 
lutionary parties of the working class. The solidarity between Marxist- 
Leninist parties is also built on the voluntary observation of international 
obligations by every one of them and on responsibility for the common cause 
not only to its own people but also to the international working class. 
Proletarian internationalism does not and cannot exist without this. 


In its struggle for the Marxist-Leninist foundations of the international 
communist movement the CPSU consistently upholds the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. "From our viewpoint," it was said in the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee report to the 25th party congress, "To reject proletarian internation- 
alism would mean to deprive the Communist Party and the workers movement in 
general of a powerful and tested weapon.... We Soviet communists consider the 
defense of proletarian internationalism to be the sacred obligation of each 
Marxist-Leninist." (Footnote 20) ("Materials of the 25th CPSU Congress." 
Moscow, 1976, p 31) 


The ideological struggle in the contemporary international workers movement 
again highlights the old, and at the same time eternally new, important prob- 
lem of the role of revolutionary theory in the Marxist-Leninist party's activ- 
ity. "...The absence of theory,” V. I. Lenin wrote, "deprives the revolution- 
ary trend of its right to exist and inevitably condemns it to political 
failure sooner or later." (Footnote 21) (V. I. Lenin, "Complete Collected 
Works." Vol 6, p 379) This thought of Lenin's, which became one of the 
leitmotivs of the bolsheviks' struggle for the new-type party, is still valid 
in our day. 


The policy of the working class and its vanguard is truly revolutionary when 
it is firmly based on scientific theory. The question of attitude toward 
theory is one that refers not just to some details but to the very essence 

of the new-type revolutionary party. The party of the new, Leninist type 
always proceeds from theory which interprets and concentrates the interna- 
tional experience of the workers movement. Without a theory the party would 
become a simple registrar of passing events. Revolutionary theory inevitably 
presupposes a clear program of revolutionary actions by the advanced class, 
the awareness by this class of its goals and tasks and the ways and means to 
attain them, and its understanding of the situation and the opportunities pro- 
vided by it. All this is inconceivable without a scientific theory which arms 
policy with a knowledge of the laws of social development. 








Without theory, the policy of the working class "sinks" to the level of 
empirical quest for pragmatic solutions, and its main political content-—-the 
socialist prospects and the radical transformation of state rule-—-is emascv- 
lated. At best it stands on trade union policies pursuing the goal of ensur- 
ing the most advantageous conditions for the sale of labor within the frame- 
work of capitalist society. During his struggle for the new-type 
revolutionary party Lenin saw that its important task was to introduce a 
socialist awareness into the workers movement and combine it with the theory 
of scientific communism. Only such an organic union of theory and policy 
provides that fusion of scientific and revolutionary nature which renders 
Marxism-Leninism the insuperable material force for the revolutionary renova- 
tion of the world. 


The scope of the antimonopoly movement and the emergence of new democratic 
sociopolitical movements at times give rise to the temptation to expand the 
sphere of influence of communist parties at the price of slurring over their 
class and ideological definition. This is usually the source of pragmatic 
tendencies, a certain disregard for theory, and a certain lack of concern for 
the party's ideological foundations. A tendency toward so-called "ideologi- 
cal pluralism" sometimes emerges. If the party condones different ideologies 
within its ranks, it lacks a unified ideological base. 


Ideological “pluralism" extends in the first place to philosophical world out- 
look. Essentially, it is the promotion of the concept of party neutrality as 
regards world outlook, while the entire significance of Marxism's ideological 
and cultural heritage is reduced to a mere political program. In this connec- 
tion it would be expedient to recall the consistency with which Lenin defended 
the philosophical treasury of Marxism as an integral component of the Communist 
Party's ideology. Marxism-Leninism as the ideological foundation of the revo- 
lutionary party of the working class is indivisible, as if cast from one single 
block of steel. It is impossible to remove philosophy from it without violat- 
ing its integrity which determines the revolutionary essence of the entire 
teaching and is reflected also in the political program. Dialectical and his- 
torical materialism and the materialist understanding of history provide the 
philosophical basis on which rests the conclusion about the worldwide-historic 
role of the working class and its revolutionary program and policy can exist 
without a theoretical and philosophical substantiation. “Ideological plural- 
ism" cannot be localized just in the single sphere of philosophical abstrac- 
tions. It corrodes the party and pulls it toward political "pluralism." 


[PMO52100] The winning over of new social forces to the side of the working 
class, the Communist Party's due regard for their interests, and the general- 
ization of the experience of their activity are absolutely necessary, and es- 
pecially so today when the question of the cohesion of the broadest possible 
front of forces opposing the reactionary and militarist tendencies of imper- 
ialism has been posed so acutely. But this task cannot be resolved by way of 
a simple summation of the ideology and policy of the nonproletarian strata 

of the population and the ideology and policy of the working class. The 
experience accumulated by the former, and their interests, must be assimi- 
lated and refined from the ideological and political positions of the ad- 
vanced class, which most fully and most consistently expresses the interests 
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of all working people. This is the only position that the political vanguard 
can maintain. Otherwise its revolutioary essence will be diluted into a 
"pluralist" miscellany of petit bourgeois ideas, notions, and positions. 


The ideological and political determination of class positions is a necessary 
and indispensable characteristic of the revolutionary party of the working 
class. No “pluralism™ can be tolerated on this issue; a consistent dialec- 
tical materialist monism is necessary. 


Despite claims by the “renovators" of the revisionist tendency, such monism 
means neither dogmatism nor sectarianism. Quite the contrary, it provides a 
firm platform for the maximum expansion of ties with other democratic forces, 
for the profound scientific interpretation of their accumulated experience in 
its entire variety, for sober regard for their concrete interests so as to 
unite with them in the common struggle. These tasks can be resolved only from 
positions which are monistic in the ideological and political sense, the posi- 
tions of the hegemonic class whose interests are expressed by the communists. 


Another question is linked with this: The question of the correlation between 
class tasks and general national tasks in the revolutionary party's policy. 
The communist parties do not stand aside from general national interests. 

They represent the class which is the advanced part of the nation and is 
called upon to play a leading role in the nation's progressive developments 


Nevertheless, general national slogans are widely used by the bourgeois and 
reformist parties. A sharp ideological and political struggle is being waged 
round this issue. The monopoly bourgeoisie and its ideologists are striving 
for the “social integration" of the working class within the capitalist sys- 
tem and for the imposition on the working people of goals and principles 
alien to the fundamental interests and goals of the working class. As a way 
out of the crisis from which the entire nation is suffering, the bourgeois and 
reformist parties in capitalist countries are offering the so-called “social 
consensus" which camouflages their desire to defuse the pressures of class 
struggle and shift the basic burden of the crisis onto the working people's 
shoulders. 


It is exceptionally important in the struggle against the theory and policy of 
class cooperation on the basis of "nationwide accord" to appreciate clearly 
that, in the positions of communist parties, the general national interests 
are inevitably refracted through the prism of the interests of the working 
masses. Only a consistent class position corresponds most fully with the 
national interests, since the successful solution of general national prob- 
lems is impossible without the profound and fundamental transformations which 
open the road to socialism. While striving to attain a broad anti-imperialist 
unity, the communists simultaneously and always stand out as advocates of the 
socialist transformation of society which corresponds with the fundamental 
interests of the working class and all working people. 


Revolutionary theory is a reliable guarantee of the internationalism of the 
working class’ policy. A pragmatic policy, being restricted within the frame- 
work of specific national conditions, inevitably leads to national narrow- 
mindedness and to provincialism in the approach to understanding the 
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correlationship of the international and the national elements inthe class 
struggle. This is why true internationalism in policy inevitably includes a 
theoretical approach to reality. Theory takes policy beyond the national 
framework and makes it possible to overcome the inevitable narrow-mindedness 
of national experience, to see clearly the international parameters of the 
world revolutionay process, and to evaluate correctly the dialectics of the 
international and the national elements in that process. 


At times the disregard for theory adopts the refined form of its narrow- 
minded pragmatic interpretation. Marxism-Leninism is not recognized as a 
general theory and it is assigned merely the role of a method for analyzing 
various particular processes and situations. Such a utilitarian attitude 
toward theory serves only to justify indifference toward the philosophical 
world outlook and leads to a negation of the unified theory of social devel- 
opment. The outcome of such an approach is that the revolutionary movement 
in each country needs its own specific theory, thus precluding the existence 
of a general theory of socialist revolution and of general principles of the 
strategy and tactics of communist parties. 


The founders of Marxism-Leninism really believed that revolutionary theory 

is not dogma but guidance for action. But this does not at all mean that all 
the positive content of theory can be emasculated. Quite the contrary, 
Marxism-Leninism serves the working class and its parties as a method to 
analyze and transform reality because it is a theory which reflects the gener- 
al laws of this reality. The method expresses, so to speak, the reverse link 
between theory and reality. It means the application of the terms elaborated 
by theory to analyze the specific diversity of social life. 


[PMO52135] The Marxist method is by no means an arbitrary collection of 
normative rules but an orderly system of views, the scientific ideology of the 
working class. The difference between theory and method is the difference 
between aspects of the unified Marxist-Leninist teaching. The reflection of 
reality and the laws of its development within the logic of scientific terms 
of the prevalent aspect of theory. Method brings to the foreground the in- 
fluence of Marxist-Leninist teaching on reality and the active attitude of the 
revolutionary class and its parties toward it. The Leninist-type party is a 
party of scientific communism which relies on the theory of Marxism-Leninism 
in all its activity and creatively interprets and generalizes the new histori- 
cal experience from these positions. 


The practice of the international communist movement convincingly proves the 
historical correctness and the international significance of Lenin's teach- 
ing about the new-type party. The rich and diverse experience teaches that 
any deviations at all from the principles of this teaching will, in the final 
analysis, weaken the positions of the Marxist-Leninist parties and result in 
serious losses. 


Drawing lessons from practice, the communists devote much attention to the 
organizational, ideological, and political strengthening of the parties of 
revolutionary organizations of the working class. The entire experience of 
the contemporary communist movement confirms the general law which was mani- 
fested so vividly in the history of bolshevism: the Marxist-Leninist party 
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develops and strengthens, and increases its influence among the masses in the 
acute struggle against opportunism and leftism, against liquidationist and 
sectarian trends. This experience demonstrates over and over again that Lenin's 
teaching on the revolutionary party of the working class is by no means re- 
stricted within the framework of a given region or historical period. Lenin's 
teaching expresses the fundamental laws of the development of communist parties 
and, for this reason, is of universal international significance. "The new- 
type party created by Lenin has withstood with honor the harsh trials of his- 
tory in all latitudes of the world and has become an example for revolution- 
aries all over the world,” Julio Laborde, member of the Communist Party of 
Argentina Central Committee, has justly noted. "The party of this type under 
today’s conditions, the conditions of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, fully meets the requirements of the struggle waged by the working 
class and its allies." (Footnote 22) ("Leninism and the Revolutionary Pro- 
cess." Prague, 1970, p 161) 


The international significance of Lenin's teaching on the proletarian party 
is manifested in today's conditions also in the practice of the emergence 
and activity of revolutionary democratic parties in developing countries. 
Considerable experience has already been accumulated in this sphere, making 
it possible to draw with full certainty the conclusion that the theory and 
practice of Leninism regarding the building of the new type of revolutionary 
party have gone beyond the confines of the communist and workers movement 
proper and are exerting a huge and constantly growing influence on the revo- 
lutionary democratic forces of the national liberation movement. 


As the center of gravity of national liberation revolutions in the Asian and 
African countries shifts more and more toward the solution of problems of 
internal socioeconomic and political development, objective need for a 
revolutionary party capable of heading the struggle of the people's masses 
for progressive transformations and for repulsing reaction becomes more and 
more acute. Of course, the revolutionary democratic forces utilize the ex- 
perience of the epoch's leading class--the international working class-and 
draw the necessary ideas from Lenin's teaching about the new-type party. 
These ideas are increasingly tangibly making headway in the revolutionary 
process in the developing countries. 


The Marxist-oriented revolutionary democratic forces not only declare the need 
to create vanguard parties of the Leninist type but also take practical steps 
in this direction. Thus, at the first Congress of the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola [MPLA]-Labor Party, its founder, Antonio Agostinho 
Neto, said that the working class and the working people in the country need 

a leading organization which could effectively play its role in the running 

of society. "The advanced party of the working class will become this instru- 
ment, organized in accordance with Marxist-Leninist principles, and the instru- 
ment which will lead the revolutionary classes.... Utilizing the experience 
of the national liberation struggle and the experience of other people's revo- 
lutionary struggle, and guided by the theory of Marxism-Leninism, the party 
will become the leading force of the Angolan state and Angolan society.” 
(Footnote 23) ("First Congress of the Popular Movement for the Liberation 

of Angola (MPLA)." Moscow, 1978, p 24) Noting the successes in building 
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such a party, MPLA-Labor Party President J.E. Dos Santos stressed in his 
speech at the 26th CPSU Congress: "Under Angola's specific conditions our 
party is gradually establishing itself as a Marxist-Leninist party." (Foot- 
note 24) ("Greetings to the 26th CPSU Congress." Moscow, 1981, pp 301-302) 


[PMO52154] The Mozambique Liberation Front has also proclaimed itself the 
vanguard party of the alliance between workers and peasants, a tool for the 
building of the socialist society. "Without a revolutionary party," party 
chairman Samora Machel said at its third congress, “capable of taking the 
worker-peasant masses and other strata of the working people through all 
stages of the class struggle, through all the economic, political, and 
ideological battles, it is impossible to build socialism." (Footnote 25) 
(S. M. Machel. "“Relatorio de comite central au III Congresso." Maputo, 
1977, p 121) 


Speaking about the Congolese Labor Party, Central Committee chairman Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso noted that its “organizational structure, orientation, and 
ultimate goal have been determined on the basis of the revolutionary exper- 
ience of the parties of the new type, the most vivid example among which is 
Lenin's party." (Footnote 26) (KOMMUNIST No 3, 1980, p 88) Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, chairman of the Commission for Organizing the Party of the Working 
People of Ethiopia and chairman of the Provisional Military Administrative 
Council of Socialist Ethiopia, declared in his greetings speech at the 26th 
CPSU Congress: “Our efforts to create a revolutionary party are being crowned 
with successes, and the absence of such a party so far has been the weakness 
of our revolution.” (Footnote 27) ("Greetings to the 26th CPSU Congress," 

p 412) 


Similar development trends can be observed also in several other revolutionary 
democratic parties. Of course, these trends materialize not directly but via 
the complex contradictions of sociopolitical life under conditions of economic 
and cultural backwardness and of the political and organizational weakness of 
the workers movement, the main social base of the Marxist-Leninist party. 
While struggling for their ideological, political, and organizational consoli- 
dation, the revolutionary democratic parties borrow much from the experience 
of revolutionary proletarian parties. This is proved by the international 
political prestige of the communist movement. 


The entire revolutionary practice of the 20th century convincingly proves 
the universal and international character of Lenin's teaching on the party. 
Standing in the front ranks and armed with the theory of Marxism-Leninism, 
the revolutionary party of the working class shows the working people the 
path to socialism and national liberation and guides them along this path to 
the victory of the new, communist civilization. This is the most important 
historical law of the transition from capitalism to socialism and communisn. 


This is incontrovertibly proved by the entire heroic, revolutionary, and 
constructive activity of the CPSU. The Soviet people justly link their most 
outstanding achievements with Lenin's party, the leading and guiding force 
of our society and the nucleus of its political system. In 80 years it has 
been transformed from a small organization of revolutionary Marxists into a 
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powerful and cohesive party whose membership is now over 18 million communists. 
Under the conditions of developed socialism, having become the party of all 
the people, the CPSU has not lost its class character and, by nature, remains 
the party of the working ciass. Its role in the life of Soviet society is 
growing steadily. 


The strength of the CPSU consists mainly of the fact it measures its entire 
activity and each one of its steps against the immortal teaching of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, which gives the only correct answers to the most compli- 
cated questions of social development aid serves as an effective method for 
the cognition and transformation of reality. The interpretation of social 
experience and the emerging problems and the creative development of Marxism- 
Leninism, with loyalty to its fundamental principles as an immutable condi- 
tion, are considered a permanent and most important task by the party. 


The unshakable unity of party and people is a source of the invincibility of 
Soviet society. The ties between the party and the masses become firmer and 
more fruitful as the communists fulfill their vanguard role more consistently 
and more effectively. The CPSU still remains loyal to V. I. Lenin's behest 
to elevate the title of Communist Party member higher, higher, and still 
higher. The Soviet people see Lenin's party as their tested vanguard and 
spokesman of their fundamental interests, and they wholeheartedly support its 
domestic and peace-loving foreign policies and actively struggle against 
colonialism, against imperialist aggression and the threat of a new war, for 
lasting peace on earth. 


The party has resisted and will continue to resist firmly the ideological 
enemies and the falsifiers of history and of real socialism. Together with 
the other Marxist-Leninist parties it will continue to oppose revisionism and 
opportunism which deny the leading role of communist parties in the struggle 
for the interests of the working class and for the power of the working peo- 
ple, as well as in the building of socialism, and undermine their unity. "To 
defend and consolidate the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the party," stresses 
the CPSU Central Committe resolution "On the 80th Anniversary of the Second 
RSDWP Congress," "is the international duty of all communists." (Footnote 28) 
("On the 80th Anniversary of the Second RSDWP Congress." Resolution of the 
CPSU Central Committee. PRAVDA, 5 April 1983) 


[PMO52200}) Turning to the decisions of the Second RSDWP Congress and compar- 
ing them with the consequences of this historic event for the fate of the work- 
ers and communist movement, you automatically think how little mention is made 
in them of the international significance of the congress as compared with the 
truly gigantic scope of its influence on the entire history of our century. 

In 1903 the world was just about entering the epoch of revolutionary upheavals. 
It would have been hard to evaluate fully the colossal historical significance 
of the work done by Lenin and the Leninist bolsheviks at that party congress. 
Today, 8 decades later, decades filled with gigantic transformations in social 
life and awareness unprecedented in history, we are able to say: It was then 
that the foundations were laid for the future victories of the Russian and 
international proletariat. V. I. Lenin and the bolsheviks stood at the source 
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of the creation of the revolutionary party of communists, that mighty politi- 
cal lever which not only transformed Russia but also generated far-reaching 
changes in the entire world history which have fundamentally altered the 
world's social appearance. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel’stvo "Pravda". "“Voprosy istorii KPSS", 1983 


cso: 1807/283 
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KIM SURVEYS SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR PEACE, SECURITY IN ASIA 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 2-6 


"The Soviet Union and Problems" ] 


[Article by Georgy Kim, corresponding member of the USSR Academy of 
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possibly count on setting fire to the nuclear 
ceust, should cherish such illusions.” 
me de Fae ee ote wer, 
LF 3 creating material techno: gical 
basis for # A real arms race orgy is under 
the end of last March, 


ceaseless demonstrations of brute force by the biggest 
Western power have hed a effect on the situation 
in the crisis-ridden areas Asia is certainly 


tinent ere also predetermined by the socio-political hetero- 
geneity of its states (there is no other continent simulta 
neously accommodating dev socialist and capitalist 


litary conflicts which took plece there after World War |! 
{the wers in Korea and Indochina, the Middle East conflict). 
Asie hes the number of imperialist military bases 
threatening w peace. 

At the same time, the Asien continent is the arena of 
intense socio-political transformations of both an evolutionary 
and a revolutionary character. Today the social image of 
the peoples inhabiting Asia is changing fester than in any 
other pert of the world. 

The Asian countries ere in desperate need of peace 
and security for economic and cultural development and for 
the complete elimination of the vestiges of coloniaiism. 
While possessing immense natural resources, the developing 
Asian countries eccount for only 2.6 per cent of the world’s 
industrial output. The peoples of Asie are sincerely striving 
for ¢3ece and cooperation on their continent. 

The Soviet Union and other countries of existing socialism 
are making en extremely grea! contribution to ensuring secu- 
rity in Asia. The for peece, for —w into reali- 


jation of the use of force in international relations 
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interests into account and foremost. At the same time, 
however, it safeguards the interests of other Asian states 
which increasingly come out inst imperialist policy direc- 
ted at undermining detente whipping up military danger. 

Peaceful coexistence comprises the strategic policy of the 
USSR in international relations. The striving the Soviet 
Union to exclude military methods from the solution of inter- 
stete problems everywhere, including Asia, and also to avoid 
for ts early settloment by = a — talks, Is on ~ 

means of peace an important 
element of this policy. 

The Sovict Union advocates the strengthening of interna- 
tional security throughout the world, including the Asien con- 
tinent. It is an ardent champion of detente in Asia, and it 
regards peace inifistives by any state or @ group of states as 

Although the basic principles of the Final Act signed in 
Helsinki are undoubtedly acceptable fo the Asian states as 
well, the situation in Asia differs radically from that in Euro- 
pe. Therefore, merely copying or automatically transferring the 
Bueneen estleciive ceomtly quuiam to Adie ts ext of Ge 


The Peace Programme contains specific and realistic pro- 


posals and is directed at overcoming all obstacles on the 
path towerd ng and developi co- 
operation between states of all continents. it is a real way 
to ensure security in 


of 

Each stage of Soviet foreign policy hes its peculiarities 
and characteristic features. The current stage is marked by 
great dynamism stemming from the sharp exacerbation of 
the international situation and the need for full mobilisation 
of all forces to struggle against the growing military danger, 
and for the limitation of the arms rece, the elimination of the 
hotbeds of tension and for the confidence-building measu- 
res between states. The Soviet Union continues to come out 
with fresh proposals on the crucie! problems of international 
aleirs. The speech by Leonid Brezhnev et the 17th Congress 
of Soviet Trade Unions, as well as his speech in Tashkent on 
March 24, 1962, contain a whole set of initiatives supplement- 
ing the Peace Programme for the 1980s. 

Of great importance among these are the Soviet propo- 
sals on mutual limitation of naval activities. The situation in 
the world demands maximal restraint on the part of the two 
opposite blocs—the Warsaw Treaty countries end NATO—in 
their military activity. Siturtions emerge in politics when e 
single false move may be fatal. Meanwhile, the USA, guided 
by its eggressive “ocean strategy”, is going out of its way to 
ensure American domination in the World Ocean. US naval 
presence is being stepped up in all its parts, sbove all, in 


the Indian Ocean and the Persien Gulf where, under an in- 
vented pretext, an entire US Navy armeda has been stationed 
for quite some time. it consists of 30-40 battleships of diffe- 
rent types, including aircraft carriers thet have planes with 
nuclear weapons on board. Using the threadbere myth about 
@ “Soviet threat” eas cover, the Pentegon is plenning to use 
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The Soviet appeal to preserve and consolidate peace re- 
sounded mightily from the rostrum of the UN Second Special 
Session on. Disarmament. The mes of Leonid Brezhnev 
which contained Soviet Union's p not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons evoked a hearty welcome from people 
throughout the world. It was only natural that all eyes turned 
immediately to the United States, for if the latter followed 
suit, the threat of nuclear war would be actually eliminated. 
However, President Reagan's response was negative. This 
stand of the United States vis-a-vis the prevention of nuclear 
war demonstrated for the whole world fo see that in its 
military schemes, Washington is banking on the use of wee- 
pons of mass destruction. 

The cooperation of all states is necessary to solve the 
problems of peace and construction facing each nation and 
the whole of humankind. it is for the sake of such coope- 
ration that the USSR has worked unceasingly for stable and 
truly goodneighbourly relations with Asian states. 

Friendly cooperation between the Soviet Union and Indie_ 
has lasted for more than a quarter century. This has resulted 
in far-reaching, firm ties between two peoples in economy, 
science and culture. As Leonid Brezhnev pointed out in his 
speech in Tashkent on March 24, 1982, “not only have our 
peoples come fo know each other better during those years, 
but they have also learnt to respect and sincerely value each 
other—all this in spite of the differences in our socio-politi- 
cal systems. We have strictly observed the principle of non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, and have given 
complete mutual respect to the specific features of the foreign 
policies of both countries.” 

The feeling of confidence between the two states which 
grew and was consolidated on that basis, is, as Leonid Brezh- 
nev aptly put if, an invaluable capital which provides for 
the existence of vast zones of pesce and stability in Asie. 
It enables the Soviet Union and India to interact successfully 
in the international arena in preserving peace and developing 
peaceful cooperation among nations. 

In its policy, the USSR attaches great importance to its re- 
lations with Japan. Mutually beneficial economic cooperation 
between the USSR and Japan does exist, but it is far from 
being as broad as it could be. 

Soviet policy in Asia, as on all other continents, is a po- 
licy of strengthening peace and giving a fitting rebuff to its 
foes, a policy of peaceful cooperation with all those who wish 
it. This is also the position from which the USSR approaches 
its relations with China, which ere far from simple. The 


Soviet Union is prepered to start negotiations with China, 
without any preliminary conditions, on measures accepteble 
to both sides for improving Soviet-Chinese relations on the 
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inent. This is precisely the stand teken by the Soviet Union 
as regards the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Iranian-iraqi 


The Middle East conflict is one of the most protracted and 
sharp international conflicts of our day and age. it remains 
with us largely es a result of US attempts to use the Middle 
East confrontation to strengthen its positions in the region 
for the struggle inst the national liberation movement and 
socialism. Israeli aggression against Lebanon is a 


Washington's policy and its total support of Israel, among 
other things, in the UN Security Council, demonstrate that 
sm bears direct responsibility for the crimes 
by the Israeli aggressors in Lebanon. According to 
Senator J. Abourezk, the US government granted Israel 
licence to kill Arabs. At the same time, the developments 
have laid bare once in the false nature of the 
by bourgeois pro about a threat to peace 
and freedom in that region emanating from the Soviet Union, 
and about the separate deals between Arabs and Israel ensur- 
eternal peace” in the Middle East. The stand of the So- 
viet Union concerning the Middle East problem is well 
known: it favoured and continues to favour an all-embracing 
political settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

The USSR has proposed a triune formula for the settlement. 
It withdrawal! of Israeli troops from all territories 
occupied in 1967, the granting to the Arab people of Palesti- 
right to self-determination, including the establishment 
r own state, and provision of the right to all countries 
region to peaceful and independent existence and de- 
velopment. 

The anti-imperialist and anti-monarchist revolutions in Iran 
and Afghanistan were the most importent international deve- 
lopments in the Middle East et the junction of the 1970s and 
the 1980s. These events marked both a radical turn in the 
political evolution of the two major countries of the Middle 
East and also substantially altered the alignment of forces 
in the region. This resulted in the considerable reduction of 
the sphere of neocolonia! influence enjoyed by Western po- 
wers, and the actual loss of their “nothern tier” of allies. In 
the present situation, the USA end a number of its partners in 
NATO see their main task as creating @ new system of mili- 
tery and political pressures on the forces of socialism and 
national liberation movement, a kind of a “southern tier” in 
which they seek to include Pakistan and some other count- 
ries. More active military preperetions of the USA in the 
Middle East are accompanied by insistent attempts on its pert 
to make a counterattack against the forces of the national li- 
beration movement, especially in Afghanistan and Iran. In the 
counteroffensive launched by imperialism against the Afghan 
revolution, the USA is making wide use of the ruling quarters 
of Pakistan and some other countries. 

The relations between the USSR and Afghenisten are « 

aphic manifestation of the internationalist character of 
Soviet foreign policy. The USSR welcomed the April 1978 Re- 
volution which put an end to the feudal-monarchist regime 
in Afghanistan. Meeting the request of the legitimate govern- 
ment of that country, the Soviet Union rendered effective as- 
sistance in safeguarding the revolutionary geins against outside 
eggression. Simultaneously, the Soviet Union is giving Afghe- 
nistan economic and other eid. 

in Southeast Asia, the imperialist states are seeking to 
complicate the international situation by whipping up tensions 
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undermine the latter's international Viet 
nam of “regional hegemonism” and trying to enroll the ASEAN 
- Countries in the anti-Vietmamese campaign, Washington hes 
set itself quite a definite aim: to secure the international 
isolation and economic blockade of Vietnam and other count 
ries of Indochina, and to draw the ASEAN countries into line 
with its own anti-Soviet and anti- Vietnamese policy. 

The Soviet Union has consistently and firmly upheld the 
just cause of the Kampuchean people who have thrown off 
the yoke of the Pol Pot-leng Sery regime and are marching 
confidently Ee 6 oe ee o> ee a> 
ports the peaceloving foreign policies the Indochine stetes 
end their initiatives to normalise and stabilise the situation 
in the region, stert a constructive dielogue with the ASEAN 


of all world militery spending; South Asia, for 1.1 per cent; 
the Far East (the PRC excluded) for 5.7 per cent; and Africa 
for 2.1 per cent. 

The imperialist weapons trade whips up the arms rece 
in the developing countries, primarily in the young Asien 
states, This trade is now being carried out on an unpreceden- 
ted scale, with the United States acting es the main supplier of 
the lethal commodities to the world “weapons market”. During 
the pest decede, the amount of the US military exports rose 
more than fourfold. In 1960, the USA sold $17.5 billion worth 
of weapons. All in all, in 1971-1980, the USA delivered more 
then $123 billion worth of weaponry and militery hardware 
to other countries. Highly indicative is the geography of the 
US weapon trade. The bulk of ifs sales goes to the Middle 
East, with Seudi Arabia, Israel, Egypt end, until recently, 
lran being main buyers. Other buyers of US militery equip- 
ment include South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan. 

The Reagan Administration hes discarded even those purely 
formal restrictions on the weapon trede which were initially 
introduced by the previous Weshington administration It was 
declared quite openly thet the USA intends to make its strate- 
gic cooperation more active only with such coustries which 
ere regerded by Washington as “strongholds” in the confronm 
tation with the USSR end in the struggle eqeinst the national 
liberation movement and the progressive regimes in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

it should be pointed out thet the arms rece also feci- 
litetes the “proliferation” of nuclear weapons. The Asien 
states which take pert in regional conflicts are on the brink 
of obtaining them. First in this group are Israel, Pekisten, 
South Korea, and Taiwan, This mekes the problem of the son 
proliferation of nuclear weapons most prominent in ensuring 
peace in Asia. 

The arms rece exerts infivence on ell spheres of life m 
the developing countries. First and foremost, it limits the 
possibilities for their development, preserves backwardness, 
and dooms them to e dependent position within the system 
of the international division of labour. 
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The stockpiling of armaments in Asian countries causes the 
that continent to deteriorate and provokes “local 
conflicts” in which the productive forces in economically weak 


rece, averegely ing on military pur- 
development of agriculture. 

steedy growth of the forces of the socialist community, 

communist, working-class, and national liberation move- 

ments ere a specific feature of present-day world develop- 

| this enebles the USSR and developing countries to 

continue to exert @ strong positive infivence on the solution 
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AAPSO STATEMENT ATTACKS ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTCOM 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 6 


[Text] 

The Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation 
(AAPSO) has protested a new US militaristic act—the 
setting up of the Central Command (CENTCOM) 
whose activities cover 19 Arab states, that are members 
of the nonaligned movement in the Middle East, Africa 
and Asia, as well as a large 5 of the Indian Ocean 
area, including the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

The Staternent of the Permanent Secretariat says 
that the setting up of the CENTCOM is a —_— 
example of interference in the internal affairs of! so- 
= states, an encroachment on the rights of these 
peoples to determine their cwn destinies and dispose 
of their resources, and to withstand any threats and 
pressure from the outside. The Solidarity Organisation 
considers the US action a serious threat to peace and 
security in this region and the entire world. 

Praising and stating its support for the proposals of 
the socialist community and the nonaligned states, 
aimed at preventing the dangerous tendency toward 
stepping up the arms race, the AAPSO Permanent 
Secretariat stresses that peace and security cannot be 
based on the escalation of armaments, confrontation of 
the two systems, on the risky balance of terror that 
is the doctrine of strategic superiority. 

The AAPSO calls on the heads of states included 
by the Pentagon in the zone of the CENTCOM's actioh 
to support the large-scale legitimate popular protests 
against US militaristic tricks leading to the further 
aggravating of international tensions. The statement 
emphasises the necessity of taking relevant measures 
to put an end to the arrogant US aggression against 
the — g countries at the forthcoming Delhi Con- 
ference of Heads of State and Government of the 
Nonaligned States 
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GENERAL DECLARATION BY OCTOBER 1982 AAPSO PRESIDIUM MEETING 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 12-13 


[Text] 4 session of the AAPSO 


Presidium with the national liberation 
devoted to the 25th anniversary movement of African, Asian and 
tt adopted a number people on the occasion 
of resolufions on the key issues of the 60th 
of our day and age, including _— of the USSR. A story about 
the struggle for peace and the session, as well 
disarmament; against as the Address to the Soviet 
the aggressive policies people were carried in No. 1 {43} 
of imperialism and Zionism of 1983 of our journal. 
in the Middle East; we publish a brief account 
on the situation in Southern of the General Declaration 
Africa; on the conversion adopted by the participants 

the indian into @ zone in the Tashkent session. 


- @ 


it is accelerating the arms rece in the 
interest of the US military industrial 
complex end trensnationa! corporations, 
to unprecedented height. It hes been 
primarily responsible, together with its 
NATO partners, for the failure of the 


believe that this will greetly releve the 
peoples of the world of the constant 
threat of a nuclear holoceust and will 
be « big step forward to general and 
complete disarmament. 

The Presidium notes with satisfaction 
that the peoples of the world, perticu- 
larly in the West Europe end United 
Stetes, are raising their voice of pro- 
test ageinst the nuclear wer policy of 
Reagan in a powerful menner. 


The Presidium condemns in severest 
terms the US-Isreeli war of aggression 
ageinst PLO and Lebanon and the ge- 
nocide of the Palestinian civilian peo- 
ple in the refugee camps—men, women 
and children. History will never forgive 
the Zionists and their imperialist masters 
for this heinous crime. The members of 
the Presidium pay its tribute to the 


‘people of Palestine Liberation Organi- 


sation, and to the people of Lebanon 


ons join the Soviet Union to pledge and its nations! forces, who heve de- 
not to use nuclear weapons first. The monstrated unpersiieled courege end 
participants et the Presidium meeting heroism in the fece of @ sevege eggret 
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Direct eggressions — in Korea, in 
Vietnam, in Leos and Kampuchea—end 
ed in inglorious defeats for imperialist 


powers. 
Failing in their old strategy of di- 
rect aggression, the US imperialism hes 


the governments who assert their inde- 
pendence end pursue nonsligned fore- 
gn policy, by organising subversion end 
encouraging fhe forces of disintegration 
within the country end threat from ac- 
ross the border, spreading the network 
of CIA operstion ard such other 
methods. 


The Presidium demards the dismant!- 
ing of all foreign military bases in Asie, 
Altice, the Indian Ocean and the Gulf 
region, withdrawal of Rapid 
ment Force and ation of all bile 
teral and multilateral military pacts. 

Conscious of the fect that the fratri- 
cidal war between iraq and iran is « 
futile exercise detrimental not only to 
the interests of peoples of both coun- 
tries but also of the entire region, 
the AAPSO Presidium appeals to the 
pertes concerned to end the war which 
provides opportunity to the imperialist 
powers 'o increase tension in the eres 
and derive benefit thereby. 

The Presidium once agen supports 
the initiative of the Mongolien People’s 
Republic to draft and sgn @ convention 
on mutual non-eggress.on and non-use 
of force in relations between the Stetes 
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mocracy, justice and radical socio-eco- 
nomic transformation of their countries, 
and to the people of Democratic Yemen 
against imperialist intrigues. 


Iv 


rice are still suffering the agonies of 
racist and colonial rule. 

Southern Africa remains the hotbed 
of tension. After the collapse of the 
Portuguese empire, the liberation of 
Zimbabwe marks an importent deve- 
lopment. The people of South Alrice 
under the leedership of ANC ere today 
ever more united to deal the final blow 
to the racist regime of South Alrica. 
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ALL-ARAB PEOPLE'S CONGRESS OPPOSITION TO CAMP DAVID DESCRIBED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 14-15 


[Article by Mirpasha Zeinalov entitled: "The All-Arab People's Congress: 
Goals and Accomplishments" ] 


[Text } | mn recent years, the All-Arab People’s Congress has 
played a prominent role in the public and political life of 
the Arab countries. Raising its voice in defence of the vital 
interests and national rights of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples, and sta taking an anti-imperialist 
position on key international problems, this mass organi- 
sation has won authority and respect far beyond the Arab 
world as well. 

The formation of the Congress occurred in connection with 
a dramatic turn in the evolution of the Middle East crisis — 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat's trip to Israeli occupied 
Jerusalem in November 1977. The lea of a major Arab 
state having trampled upon joint strategy decisions on the 
struggle against Israel's expansionist course, began to make 
separate deals with the a¢ and to capitulate to its. 
predatory claims. That visit, inspired by Washington, was 
interpreted by other Arab nations as an act of treason. It 
caused deep concern in the socialist countries, in many 
nonaligned states, and even in some sober-minded western 
circles. It was apparent that a great deal of damage was 
being done to the cause of a just and comprehensive settle- 
ment in the Middle East and to the realisation of the inalie- 
nable rights of the Arab — of Palestine. 

The patriotic forces of the Arab countries were faced with 
the task of giving a united rebuff to Sadat's unprecedented 
challenge, to stem the capitulationist tendency engendered by 
his policy. 

In the first days of December 1977, at a Tripoli meeting 
of the leaders of Algeria, Democratic Yemen, Libya, Syria 
and the PLO, the Nationa] Front for Steadfastness and 
Resistance was formed. It proclaimed as its goals the defeat 
of S.dat’s capitulationist policy and an active struggle 
ag*.nst imperialist designs in the Middle East. Even though 
nv other Arab states joined the - Front, all of them except 
Oman and Sudan declared their ~— attitude toward the 

arate deals made by Egypt's leadership. This position was 
reflected in the decisions of the Arab summit in Baghdad in 
November 1978. 

In the wake of the newly formed National Front for 
Steadfasiness and Resistance, on December 5-6, 1977 Tripoli 

layed host to a major forum—the All-Arab People's 
ongress, attended by the leaders of 140 public organisations 
and 72 political parties from 17 Arab countries. Among them 
were representatives of revolutionary-democratic and .:ationa!- 
patriotic parties, including ruling ones, representatives of 
the Arab communist movement, trade union, vouth. women's 
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O a 
figure in Libya, became General Secretary of the All-Arab 

s Congress, and the headquarters of the Standing 
as instrumental in boost- 
the Arab masses; it showed had not 
been taken unawares and would not capitulate the 


i 


of 
set up a united t — the actions of imperialism, 
Zionism and local capitulationist circ i 
between the representatives of the APC and public organisa- 
tions of the USSR resulted in the initiation of regular 
bilateral ties and cooperation. 

The Standing Secretariat works in close cooperation with 
the leadership and ru parties of the member-countries of 
the Nationa] Front for Steadfastness and Resistance, in whose 
capitals, as a rule, the Secretariat's sessions are held. The 
Secretariat has initiated major Arab public forums that have 
demonstrated the rising authority of the APC as an impor-. 
tant factor in mobilising the democratic and patriotic forces 
of the region to iate Camp David accords. 

Hav dec that the actions of Egypt's president 
constituted not lar treason but also a criminal act 
punishable the laws of all Arab countries, the Congress 

that the Standing Secretariat stage a public trial of 

adat. The trial took place in the summer of 1978 in Bagh- 

dad and Damascus alternatively and its judiciary commission, 

made up of outstanding Arab lawyers, presented the neces- 
sary documents and a competent witnesses. 

In March 1979, during US President Jimmy Carter's 
visit to the Middle East, the Standing Secretariat of the 
All-Arab People’s Congress held an extraordinary session in 
Beirut at whose cal] mass demonstrations were staged in al! 
Arab countries on March 21 to protest the US position in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. This was followed on March 30 by 
a general strike to condemn the Israeli-Egyptian separate 
deal and express solidarity with the Arab people of Palestine 
and their | legitimate representative — the PLO 

Along with its efforts to consolidate patriotic Arab forces. 
the Congress pays equal attention to the promotion of an 
inernational campaign in support of the Arab peoples. On its 
initiative, a World of Arab Solidarity, the largest 
in the history of the Middle East conflict, was held in Lisbon 
at the beginning of November 1979. The one thousand dele- 
gates represented 325 political parties and mass public orga- 
nisations of 150 countries from all over the world. The 
significance of the Congress was noted in the message from 
L. |. Brezhnev and by the so and ardent speech of 
Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the PLO Executive Committee. 

The Lisbon Congress adopted a Programme of action and 
set up an International Secretariat of Solidarity with the 
Arab Peoples to coordinate efforts in realising this prog- 
ramme The Secretariat includes representatives of 14 na 
tional and international! public and political organisations 
such-as the World Peace Council, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee. 
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mass organisations of Angola, India, Italy, Cuba, Portugal 
and others. 

In close cooperation with the the International 
Secretariat, headed by Omar al- i, carried out a number 
of measures that firmed up the results of the Lisbon 
> 2 SS SS ae for solidarity 
with the Arab peoples. measures include international 
conferences of ity with the le of Lebanon (Paris, 
1980) and Libya (Tripoli, 1980, 1981), and a Conference of 
Mfrican and Arab peoples’ solidarity (Luanda, 1981). 

Representatives of the Soviet public took an active part 
in the above-mentioned and some other forums of the All- 
Arab People's and the International Secretariat, 
thus confirming the unswerving support of the Soviet people 
for the just struggle of the Arabs. General Secretary Omar 
al-Khamdi also made visits to the USSR. 

In Ss activities, S tot mea FF, to Arab 
regions i to all ma 
events of mternational life Thus, it was sity 
exposing the atiempts of the US Administration to pose as 
a “defender of Islam” and to foment distrust and animosity 
among Moslem peoples toward the Soviet Union In January 
1980, when the anti-Afghan and anti-Soviet propaganda 
hullabaloo raised by the West and the reactionary circles of 
some Moslem countries was at its height, the Standing Sec- 
retariat of the Congress at its Tripoli session condemned the 
imperialist imterference in the affairs of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan, expressed solidarity with her people 
and Tia y on behalf of milliofts of Arab patriots, and 
called for the s of friendship and cooperation 
a = +) - = eh on ; 

Congress explains angers o imperialist po- 
licy of yy detente, spurring the arms race, and 
interfering in the aflairs of developing countries to the Arab 
masses. It insists upon the close interconnection between the 
Arab liberation struggle and the struggle for lasting world 


ace 
a Along with the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisa- 
tion and other miternationa| democratic organisations, the 
Congress came out resolutely against the notorious agree- 
ment on “strategic cooperation” between thg US and Israel 
and exposed the aggressive, anti-Arab nature of the alliance 
between the most adventurous forces of imperialism and 
Zionism 

A joint session of the Standing Secretariat and the Inter- 
national Secretariat of Solidarity with the Arab Peoples 
held in Tripoli in January 1982 called upon the Arab public 
and all people of goodwill the world over to stage even 
wider mass actions against the US military expansion in the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean, to strengthen solidarity 
with the Palestine resistance movement and the patriots of 
Lebanon and Syria who courageously resist Israel; aggression 

The barbaric and criminal war of extermination unleashed 
by Israel in Lebanon has been a sore trial for the Arab 
peoples, the Palestinians and Lebanese above al! This mur- 
derous aggression, unprecedented in arrogance and cynicism. 
and precisely coordinated by the terrorist government of 
Begin and his patrons in the Reagan Administration has 
exposed to the utmost the essence of US-Israeli “strategic 
cooperation”. At the same time, the staunchness of the Pales.- 
timans, Lebanese and Syrians and their ceaseless courage in 
the face of overt genocide have shown to the whole world 


not only the moral degradation of the Israeli aggressors and 
their patrons but also the utter bankruptcy of the Middle 
East policy of Washington and Tel Aviv 

The public organisations of the region are making their 
contribution to the consolidation of the Arab world During 
the war in Lebanon, the Standing Secretariat worked hard to 
coordinate the actions of the Arab public. The Secretariat's 
extraordinary session on June 12-13, 1982 in Tripoli adopted 
a programme of urgent aid to the Palestinian resistance 
movement, the Lebanese national patriotic forces. and Syria 
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At the headquarters, a committee was set up to enlist volun- 
teers, collect contributions. and medicaments. Similar bodies 
were organised in other Arab countries. The ruling parties 
of the member-countries of the National Front for Steadfast- 
ness and Resistance gave active assistance in the realisation 
of the session's decisions, as did other progressive Arab 
parties and organisations. In the very frst weeks of ft! 
war, contingents of volunteers from various countries — 
Palestinians, Yermenese, Libyans, lranians — began to arrive 
in Syria and the actual combat areas. The Palestinian and 
Libyan Red Crescent societies got large quantities of medi 
caments and other supplies 

The Congress has marked five years of purposeful activity, 
a source valuable experience for the progressive public 
forces of the Arabs in consolidating their actions in defence 
of the nationa] sovereignty and security of their countries 
And if the Camp David “microbe of capitulation” has failed 
to spread far and wide, if the Arabs continue to resist firmly 
the onslaught of the aggressors and their patrons, while all 
over the world the ranks of those who are at oe with the 
selfiess struggle of the Arab les are growing, then the 
moral and political influence of the Congress has contributed 
to all of ths 

In the face of the overtly ~~~ and dangerous policy 
of Israel and its sponsors, the Arab patriotic forces and their 
national organisation — the All.Arab People’s Congress — see 
as their most important goals the furt consolidation of 
their ranks, stepping up the militancy and mass character of 
their activities. strengthening the union with the socialist 
countries and all peaceloving, democratic, and progressive 
forces 
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EXPLOITATIVE MOTIVES OF WESTERN AID, INVESTMENT IN THIRD WORLD SHOWN 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 16-18 


[Article by Nodari Simonya entitled: "“Neocolonialism Through the Prism 
of Statistics") 


‘Text ] R socio-economic statistics as “one of the most 
means of ecquiring sociel knowledge”, Lenin 
wrote: “A series of problems, moreover, those mos? funde- 


the dynamics of the financiel exchanges between industrial 
capitalist states and devcloping countries which are annually 
published by the Development Assistance Committee (its 
members represent 24 leading industriel capitelist countr'es) 
testily to? 

Statistics make it possible easily fo see in the endless co- 
lumnas of figures the actual picture of the “interdependence” 
of the industrialised and the developing countries so widely 
publicised in the West. The data cited in the Istest annual 
review * reveal better then dozens of books end hundreds of 
articles the depth of the contradictions between the two groups 
of states and what is ectually behind the neocolonialist 
propaganda myth about the charitable nature of Western aid, 


the alleged mutua! benefit of the international division of le 
bour in the conditions of the present-day world capitalist eco- 
nomy, etc. 

Let us dwell in grester detail on the question of so-call- 
ed “officiel aid”, i. @, state loans and credits on easy terms 
or grents. The cleim thet this eid is being given out of selfless 
desire to help the developing countries finencially is bewil- 
dering, to say the ieast. Cen arything be further from the 
truth than this? 

Since its inception, imperialism hes primarily been helping 
itself. The historice’ prerequisites of such # phenomenon e. 
imperialist aid should be sought in the international situation 
at the end of the 1940s and the beginning of the 1950s— 
years distinguished by the conversion of socialism into e 





‘VL. Lenin, Collecteg Works, Vol. 16, pP. 437, 427. 

? “1981 Review. Development Cooperation. Efforts and 
Politics of the Members of the Development Assistance 
Committee.” Report by J. P. Lewis, Chairman of the DAC, 
Paris, Novermber 1981. 
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world system and the upsurge of the national liberation mo- 
vement, by successful national democratic revolutions, partial 
nationalisation of foreign assets in the newly-free countries, 
and forced withcrawa! of certain monopolies from former co- 
lonies. At the same time, however, imperialism tried to keep 
the emergent states within the capitalist system and force slow 
and lopsided economic development upon them, thus creat- 
ing conditions for ne exploitation. This task was to 

achieved through lerge-scale export of state-monopo! 
capitel in the form of “officiel aid”. So it is not oupdaion 
that the share of official aid in the volume of the developing 
countries’ financial receipts from industrial capitalist countries 
in the 1950s and 1960s exceeded that of private capital. 

When imperialism achieved its aims, an ever-bigger role 
in the export of capitel wes assigned to private investors. 
At the same time, the share of loans and credits on ordinary 
commerciel terms increased tangibly in the structure of state 
export of capital. 

Today this tendency hes fully asserted itself in the econo- 
mic relations between industrial capitelist states and develop- 
ing countries, as may be seen from the Development As- 
sistance Committee report under review. Thus, the net influx 
of capital (i. e., after the payment of old debts) in line with 
the imperialist states’ programmes of official aid in 1980 
came to nearly $26,776 million (on both bilateral and mul- 
filateral basis), or less than 35.7 per cent of the total volume 
of financial receipts. Private investments in the same period 
emounted to approximately $40,685 million (or 54.2 per cent), 
and commercial state loans and credits to $5,280 million (7 
per cent). 

Discontinuation of the export of capital on easy terms 
testifies to growing neocolonialist exploitation and leads to 
@ repid increase in the developing countries’ debts which 
constituted the impressive figure of $86. billion in 1971, 
reached $456.2 billion (preliminery figure) in 1980, and rose 
to $524 billion (estimated figure) in 1981. On the average 90 
per cent of these sums is owad to industriel capitalist coun- 
tries and the international organisations under their contro! and 
only 10 | ng cent to the OPEC and other developing countries 
and all socialist states taken together. This being the case, 
can there be any question of “equal responsibility” (not only 
of the imperialist states but also of the socialist countrie: for 
the prevailing beckwardness of the former colonies), and can 
one dispute the fundamentally different nature of the socialist 
states’ economic cooperation with the developing countries? 

Another consequence of imperialist aid is the excessive 
increase in psyments by developing countries on their old 
debts. In 1971 they came to $10.9 billion (including $10.2 
billion to industriel capitalist countries and international or- 
ganisations), in 1980 to $ 91.2 billion (84.8 per cert), and in 
1981 (estimate) to $111.7 billion (104.3 per cent). As a result, 
the outflow of fuads from developing countries to the capita!- 
ist states and the international organisations they contro! be- 
gan to exceed the fotel amount received from them (on easy 
terms and otherwise, from governmerits and private firms). 

Especially characteristic in this respect is the tendency to- 

wards the increase not only of absolute amounts, but also 
of the tote! interest paid on the debts. in 197! interest total- 
led $3.3 billion, or slightly less then 30.9 per cent of al! 
payments. In 1980 it was already $34.9 billion, i. e, 38.2 per 
cent, end the estimated figure for 1931 was $46.5 billion, 
or 416 per cent. Thus, in 19780 alone the interest paid by 
the developing countries (net profit for the capitalist coun- 
tries and invernetional organisations) exceeded by nearly $5 
bi lion the volume of eid given on easy terms in that seme 
year from those same sources. Such is the true picture of the 
financial “interdependence” of the two groups of countries, 
the real stete of affairs in what it concerns the widely publi- 
cised “altruism” of Western countries. 

incidentally, the stress on the alleged eltruist motives of 

imperialist eid has for some time now been envberrassing even 
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for the members of the Development Assistance Committee. If 


is not fortuitous that the authors of its 1981 Review have 
deemed it necessary to correct the motives of aid given in 
the preceding review which said that the industrial capitalist 
states’ “solidarity” with the developing countries was the 
main reason for the aid to them. The obvious hypocrisy of 
this statement was apperently so striking that the authors of 
the latest review were compelled to voice their consider- 
ations about the word “solidarity” which, in their opinion, 
applied only to the characterisation of relations among the 
developing countries. “But to stretch the term over North® 
and South together, especielly in an era of frequently con- 
frontational dialoguing, may sound more rhetorical than de- 
scriptive”, they said (p. 27). 

The transition to neocolonialism caused substantic! chaen- 
ges in the internal structure of the flow of private capital 
which reflected, on the one hand, the successes i by 
the developing countries in the struggle for economic inde- 
pendence , on the other hand, new forms of exploitation 
of these countries, with the help of which imperialism is 
trying to edapt itself to the changed historical conditions. 

Let us take figures relating to the net flow of private ca- 
pital from industrial capitalist states to developing countries 
in 1980. Of the total sum of approximately $40.7 billion, di- 
rect investments accounted for only about $8.9 billion, and 
private export credits for about $12.6 billion and private 
bank loans for more than $ 19 billion (including $17.7 bil- 
lion on a bilateral basis). Consequently, private export cre- 
dits and operations of multinational banks became the main 
channels for the financial exploitation of developing countries. 

Particularly obvious was the growing activity of the bank 
sector, characteristic of the latter half of the 1970s and linked 
primarily with the appearance on the international money 
market of the so-called petrodoliars. Repeated increases in 
oil prices entailed the inception of ean original kind of labour 
division between the monarchic regimes of the petroleum- 
exporting countries and Western muitinational banks. Tens of 
billions of petrodollars begen to flow into the coffers of the 
multinational banks. Fromm 1973 to 1980, for instance, the 13 
OPEC countries received $893 billion from oi! exports, and 
$660 billion of this sum were spent in Western countries on 
all sorts of goods, from luxuries to industrial equipment and 
arms. The greater part of the remaining $233 billion was de- 
posited in the multinational banks. The unexpended deposits 
of just three countries—Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates and 
Saudi Arabie—totalled $90 billion at the beginning of 1980. 
According to estimates, by the end of the year thet sum 
was to heve increased by another $75 billion to $100 bil- 
lion.* In the mid-1970s the six biggest US banks (including 
such gients as the Bank of America, Citi-Bank and Chase Man- 
hattan) accounted for up to 70 per cent of the OPEC countries’ 
petrodoliar deposits. * 

The multinational banks, in their turn, began to play the 
cole of “middlemen”. They used this money to grant credits 
on @ wide scale end tough commercial terms to developing 
countries (chiefly those importing petroleum), acting practical- 
ly uncontroliedily through their branches abroad, for there 
they could bypass the lews and restrictions with which they 


had to reckon et home. So began the multinational benks’ 
unprecedented external expansion. In 1965, for example, only 
11 US benks hed branches abroad and by 1975 there were 
already 732 branches of 125 American bank: in 59 countries. 
How much profit was brought by business abroad may be 
indirectly judged by the fact that 63 per cent of the incomes 





* Read: West. 

* Time, March 3, 1980, p. 52. 

* H. M. Wachtel, The New Gnomes: Multinational Banks 
in the Third World, Washington, 1977, p. 23. 
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of the 12 biggest US benks in 1975 were received from ex- 
ternal sources. Is if surprising, then, that out of their total 
debt of $351 billion to industrial capitelist countries, the de- 
veloping countries owed $180 billion to multinational benks? 

Having skimmed the cream off the petrodollar business, 
the multinational banks ere beginning to fear that the grow- 
ing debt of the developing countries confronts them with the 
danger of bankruptcy. Where is one to find the scapegoat on 
whom one could dump one’s functions of “middleman” and 
at the same time the possible risks in the future? lt was 
not fortuitous that, discussing various “ways out” of the situe- 
tion, Time wrote at the beginning of 1980 that “some Ameri- 
can banks may have to restrict ending to developing coun- 
tries, mo matter what happens”. The magazine quotes in 
this connection the proposal of a number of bankers and 
officials “to let developing nations deal with OPEC itself” and 
thus to make this organisation responsible for their unfavou- 
rable balance of payments. * 

The statistics in the 1981 Review of the Development As- 
sistance Committee graphically illustrates yet another impor- 
tant aspect of the financial and economic relations between 
imperialist and developing countries, namely, the deeply 
differentiated nature of their “interdependence”. Actually, the 
export of capital from industrial capitalist countries is of highly 
selective and complex character. 

It is significant that of late the authors of the Review 
have been dividing the developing countries into the follow- 
ing groups: a) low-income countries which include the least- 
developed countries, b) middle-income countries (with per 
capita income of more than $500 in 1979), and c) newly indus- 
trialising countries which include three Latin American coun- 
tries—Argentina, Brazi| and Mexico—and four Asian countries— 
Singapore, Hongkong, South Korea, and Taiwan. (The authors 
are wrong, in our opinion, in including such European states 
as Spain, Portugal, Greece and Yugoslavia in the latter 
group.) In some instances they single out yet another group 
which includes 11 OPEC countries (minus Indonesia and Ni- 
geria, which are included in the first end second groups of 
countries because of their large populations and lower per 
capita income). 

Capital is mow channelied mainiy to the middle-income 
and the new industrialising countries. in 1980, for instance, 
the middie-income countries with an aggregate population 
of slightly over 418 million received more than $22.9 billion 
net, while the newly industrialising countries (not counting the 
European) with an aggregate population of 279 million got 
more than $124 billion. At the same time the group of the 
least developed countries (31 stetes with e population of 
more than 268 million) got hardly $6.6 billion, while all the 
other low-income countries (28 states with over half the 
population of the developing world) received about $128 
billion and the 11 OPEC counrries (with a populetion of about 
105 million}—$5.2 biilion. In other words, there were 
$24,75 net per capita in the least developed countries, $11,37 
in the low-income countries, $5485 in the middle-income 
countries, $63,33 in the newly industrialising countries, and 
$49,32 in the OPEC countries. 

This trend in the export of capitel wes linked primarily 
with the expansion of the transnationals and the multinational 
banks. The geography of the flow of officiel aid from indust- 
rial capitalist countries changed slong with the level of 
differentiation reached in the developing countries. As el- 
ready said above, the proportion of officiel sid in the overall 
influx of foreign resources steadily decreased in the 1970s. 
But the substantia! differences in the manifestation of this 
trend could be clearly discerned in the different groups of 
countries. in the group of the newly industrialising countries 
the already smal! share of official aid in the overall influx 





* Time, March 3, 1980, p. 53 
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loping countries, and more vigorous enlist- 
id on the basis of bilateral. As a result, 
aid to the least developed ccuntries decreased 
ert in 1970 to 80 per cent in 1979, and to the 
income countries from 83 to 81 per cent. All this took 
i sharp decline of the share of aid given 
italist countries on a bilateral basis (from 64 
ent in the first group of countries and from 75 
48 ent in the second). 
The date on the absolute size of aid given by industrial 
alist states on a bilateral basis in 1980 testify to their 
ightened interest in stabilising the genera! situation in the 
groups of states—the least developed countries (obvio- 
usly to keep them afloat and debar the “Red” alternative) and 
the middle-income countries (to oil the mechanism of bour- 
geois modernisation). Thus, the total sum of this aid of $174 
billion (i. @, $7,70 per capite) was distributed among the 
different groups as follows: hardly more then $3.2 billion 


(i. e., $12 per capita) to the least developed countries, $5.3 
billion ($4,70 per capita) to the low-income countries, more 
than $6.6 billion (about $15 per capite) to the middle-income 
countries, $400 million (more then $1,40 per capite) to the 
newly industrielising countries, and less than $400 million 
($2,60 per capita) to the OPEC countries. 

The trends analysed are illustrative, but not absolute, of 
course. Imperialism would not be imperialism if it did not 
displey @ profoundly differentiated epproach to different 
countries within the groups. In esteblishing selective “interde- 
pendence”, imperialist states guide themselves by the follow- 
ing criteria: a) the raw-material character of the economy 
of @ given state, b) favourable climate for the transnationals 
and multinational benks in the export-oriented industrial en- 
claves (chiefly newly industrialising countries) and c) military- 
strategic interest in the key countries (on a regional end 
even global! level). 

* That is why “raw-material” Africa on the whole gets more 
official aid from capitalist countries (on a bilateral basis) than 
Asia, whose populetion is five times as big. For that same 
reason it was Egypt (end not any other African country), 
which toes US imperialism’s line, thet became @ major reci- 
pient of such aid. In 1980 it came to almost $1,187 million, 
or 17.4 per cent of the volume of aid given to the entire con- 
tinent. In thet seme yeer five Asian countries in which im 
perialism is especially interested from the military-political 
engle—Turkey, Pakistan, Israel, Bangladesh, and Thailand—re- 
ceived $3.1 billion, which amounted to 57 per cent of the 
volume of capitalist aid on a bilateral basis to the whole 
of Asia. india received fer less aid then Israel, although its 
population is 175 times as big, and then Indonesia with its 
extremely rich raw-material resources within the easy reach 
of the transnationals. What is more, the international Bank of 
Reconsiruction and Development recentiy announced its de- 
cision to cut almost by half the loens it granted to Indie 
on relatively easy terms. The neocolonialists are not in the 
least put out by the fact thet, eccording to the abovemen- 
toned classification, india belongs in the group of low-income 
countries. The crucial thing is the Indien Government's inde- 
pendent foreign policy which irritates the US Administration. 
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The new trends in the export of stete-monopoly capital 
thus not only aim at securing the selfish interests of the trans- 
nationals and imperialism in genere!, but impart an especially 
uneven and contradictory character to the process of diffe- 
rentiation of the developing countries. 


Asia and Africa Today, 1983 








ACADEMY OF SCIENCES DELEGATION DISCUSSES SCIENTIFIC TIES WITH SRV 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 18 


[Article by G. Sherkov ev.titled: “Cooperation Between Soviet and Vietnamese 
Scientists" ] 


[Text ] Soviet-Vietnamese scientific ties started with the sign- 


ing in 1961 of the Agreement on Scientific Cooperation 
between the USSR Academy of Sciences and the State 
Committee on Science of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 
The signing of the document was pouceded by active work 
aimed at elaborating a plan of cooperation and defining 
the areas which demanded the most attention. In particu- 
lar, these problems were discussed during the visit to 
Vietnam of a delegation of the USSR Aca of Scien- 
ces headed by ician V. A. Kotelnitov (1959). 

Quite a few research institutes, laboratories, and pilot 
plants were created in Vietnam with Soviet assistance. It 
is indicative that alongside the building of those projects, 
the intensive training of Vietnamese scientists who would 
be able to carry out independent research in different 
branches of science was under way in the Soviet Union. 
The building of the Nghiado Research Centre in Hanoi 
is a case in point. This is an entire complex of research 
institutes and laboratories fitted out with up-to-date 
equipment, making it possible to carry out research in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and geology. 
A delegation from the USSR Academy of Sciences headed 
by its Vice-President Academician A. P. Fedoseyev took 
part in the opening ceremonies at yy in 1977. The 
delegation also held talks on a further development of 
c ration between scientists of the two countries. 

1980 signing of a long-term programme for 1980- 
1985, which specifies the spheres of joint efforts by Soviet 
and Vietnamese scientists marked a new stage in the 
development of Vietnamese-Soviet scientific cooperation 
At this stage, special attention will be given to the ela- 
boration of scientific problems directly linked with the 
social and economic tasks faced by the Vietnamese work- 
ing people. Important results have already been obtained 
for a number of problems. 

Soviet-Vietnamese scientific cooperation has broad 
vistas. While implementing the decisions of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and the Communist Party 
of Vietnam, the scientists of the two fraternal countries 
are making a weighty contribution to the building of a 
new life on Vietnamese soil. 
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ZIMBABWE'S PROBLEMS, PROGRESS SINCE INDEPENDENCE EXAMINED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 27-28, 32 


[Article by Vladimir Vladimirov entitled: "A New Life for a Young Repub- 
lic”) 


[Text ] he djacaranda trees lining many streets of Harare, 
Zimbabwe's capital, blossom in October, tinting the city 
in an incredible lilac. This is a sure sign that dry, rather 
cold winter is over and that the warm, rainy summer has at 
long last come. Life begins to move at a quicker pace and 
acquires business-like, energetic overtones: it is time to get 
—_ for another harvest. 

It has ty t - a ys Loe — ome we 

superseded epub rica’s younges 
sovereign state which won its independence following a long 
and bloody stru against the racist regime which was 
backed and abet: bY some imperialist countries, above all 
the USA, Britain, and the criminal rulers of South Africa. 
Despite their attempts to install a Black pu regime, to 
rotect big business, and to split the uni front of the 
Fiberation fighters, state power fell into the hands of the 
legitimately elected government of the progressive forces 
under Robert Gabriel Mugabe, President of the Zimbabwe 
African National Union Party (ZANU—PF). 

The Republic faced difficult problems inherited from colo- 
nialism and the time of racist domination. It was imperative 
to normalise relations between the Africans and the white 
community, to create a new Civil Service and a national 
army, to redistribute land, etc. all of which had to be done 
—_ the watchful eyes of its dangerous neighbeur, South 

rica. 

From the outset, the new leaders made it plain that they 
regarded the socialist option as the only way out of the 
domestic difficulties. In September 1980, Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe went on record as saying that independence 

ave the country political power. But socialism “gives us an 
intellectual and theoretical basis for determining our policy 
and programmes. Our socialism is based on the principles 
of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, as well as principles of our 
traditional societies”. 

A policy of national reconciliation was worked out as the 
only alternative to disastrous racial confrontation. This policy 
has been instrumenta] in shaping the multiracial democratic 
state which exists in Zimbabwe now. 


One factor in this process was a radica! reform of the old 
Civil Service. The reactionary bureaucrats, almost al] of them 
whites, had to be replaced by popular leaders who had gone 
through the liberation struggle. According to Mugabe, by the 
beginning of 1982, Africans accounted for nearly a half of 
Secretaries heading ministries, their deputies and aides. This 














ion is even h in the middle and the lower eche- 
. However, said Prime Minister, “for the new Civil Ser- 
oe SS 2 ee SS ae ee SS ae ee 
these quantitative changes should be accompanied by quali- 
tative ones”. 
Education being at the basis of 
its t has become one of the government i 
ties. In 1 free primary schooling was introduced, the 
number of pupils swelling to 1.8 million in compared 
to 854,000 before independence. There are plans to open 
some one thousand new schools in the nex 


en, ee es ied out by 1987 which 
will affect some two million people. 

However, as two-thirds of the population are still illite- 
rate or almost illiterate and there is a dramatic cultural gap 
between urban and rural dwellers, the country continues to 
experience’ a severe shortage of economic and managerial 
specialists. 

In this connection, a lively discussion on the objectives 
of higher education is underway. Measures have been taken 
to implement the slogan “To Turn a University in Zimbabwe 
into a University for Zimbabwe ”. In 1981, for the first time 
in its history, an African, Professor Walter Kamba, was 
appointed rector. In mid-1982, the government assumed a 
greater role in running the University. It insists on the 


necessity of enhancing the prestige of the social sciences and 
on working among students to them realise clearly 
their responsibility to their country which is so badly in 
need of their knowledge. All in al] there are 25 thousand 
students (63 per cent are Africans), of whom 1.9 thousand 
were enrolled in the last two years. 

The leaders of Zimbabwe an their rule with a set of 
social reforms. Low-paid groups of workers were granted 
free medical care. In 1981, they raised the previous minimum 
wage for several employment brackets, while fixing a maxi- 
mum wa The trade unions backed this move as it 
promoted a fairer redistribution of wealth within the country 
and helped eliminate the income gap between the majority 
of workers and the handful of remaining exploiters. 

In the late 1970s, the African peasants, whom the racists 
had driven onto reservations, had 2.5 times less land than 
was necessary to feed them. To rectify the situation, the 

vernment is planning gradualiy to buy up uncultivated 
and from its owners and to distribute it among the peasants 
for cooperative farming, conceived of as the nucleus of the 

ublic sector in agriculture. Progress im this field is impeded 
y an acute shortage of funds. The Western powers made 
many promises of assistance before independence and in the 
first months after it, but now they are in no hurry to live 
up to their earlier commitments. Thus, Britain has so far 
meted out a little more than £5 million of _ the 
£30 million it has pledged. 

However,.setbacks notwithstanding, the vernment’s 
economic policy has yielded results. In 1981, a bumper crop 
of grains, exceeding 3 million tons, was brought in. Apart 
from satisfying domestic demands and reserves, this permitted 
the export of some 390,000 tons of grain. In 1980, the rate 
of economic growth was 14 pa cent, and in 1981, eight per 
cent. The living standards of the workin people are on the 
rise. This hes created opportunities for the fulfilment of the 
3-year “transitional plan” of national economic development. 
The objective underlying this plan is the achievement of 
greater economic independence, without which political inde- 
pendence cannot be complete 

At last, the government has created a national army for 
Zimbabwe on the basis of units maintained by the national 
Liberation movement and the old Rhodesian army purged of 
racist elements. A great number of former guerrillas have 
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been demobilised to return to peaceful work or to continue 
their educations. “Now we have a single army with a single 
command”, Robert Mugabe emphasised. The importance of 


this fact can hardly be exaggerated, as the new 
aS SSS aay & oe S Se ace of South 
Africa's encroachments. 
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government. 
These activities are in accord with Pretoria’s long-standing 
plan to create a “constellation of states” of Southern Africa 
under its patrona 

A vivi = of its attempts to put pressure on Zim- 
babwe is its “railroad diplomacy”. Exploiti the Republic's 
lack of sea outlets, forcing it to use Sosth Airican ports and 
railroads, Pretoria has been holding up Zimbabwe-bound 
cargoes, including oil and oi! products. This delay has lasted 
for over a year now and has created serious difficulties for 
the Zimbabwean economy. In addition, Pretoria tried to use 
blackmail, +35 its readiness to remove transport blocks 
in exchange for Zimbabwe's withdrawal] of support for inter- 
nationa! anti-apartheid sanctions and the establishment of 
intergovernmenta! contacts. 

Zimbabwe's leaders rejected these and other “expressions 
of goodwill” which caused an outburst of anger in Pretoria. 
Shortly afterwards, it began resorting to terrorism and 
subversion on an extensive basis. On 24 July 1981, South 
African agents blew up the Independence Arch, a national 
monument erected near the country’s main airport. In August 
1981, there were more explosions; this time destroyed by 
the blast was the Zimbabw<un Army's big arms and ammuni- 
tion depot at the Inkomo Barracks. On 31 July 1981, South 
African security agents murdered Joe Gkabie, the ANC of 
South Africa's representative in Zimbabwe. The action took 

in a suburb of Salisbury, now Harare. In December, 

was shed in the downtown area. A mine exploding in 
the ZANU—PF headquarters placed on Manika Road, one of 
the city’s busiest thoroughfares, killed 7 and injured 150 
innocent people, among them old people, women and child- 
ren, black and white alike. The explosion was intended to 
coincide with a ZANU—PF meeting where Robert Mugabe, 
Civil Servants, MPs, and other leaders were to participate, 
but fortunately the meeting had been postponed. 

The five-thousand-man-strong mercenary army of the for- 
mer “Prime Minister” Abel Muzorewa, massed in the border 
areas of South Africa, is a source oj constant pressure. Sup- 
plied, trained and supported by Pretoria, it is often used m 
operations against Namibia. and thus kept fit for combat. 

The South African rulers do not stop short of direct 
aggression against Zimbabwe. In August 1982, the Republic's 
armed forces crushed a group of South African soldiers who 
had trated its territory. Journalists were shown the bodi- 
es of three white soldiers made up as to look |ke Africans. 
This undeniable evidence forced Pretoria to admit to its 
violation of Zimbabwe's border 

In conducting its clandestine operations against Zimbeb- 
we. South Africa ,selies on some members of lan Smith's 
Rhodesian Front Party, now renamed the Republican Front. 
lan Smith himself is often referred to as “South Africa's 
uncccredited ambassador” in Zimbabwe However, most whi- 
tes do not want 2 new civil war and support the govern- 
mental policy of racial reconciliation. They are increasing)v 
disillusioned with Smith and his party. Among the rece ¢ 








his associates and called for cooperation with the legitimate 
+ a ee eee 
The Republic's leaders, in particular Prime Minister Muga- 
be, have repeatedly stressed that no amount of pressure will 
make the Zimbabweans abandon the path of progressive deve- 
lopment and renounce support of the just cause of the 
fighters for the liberation of Namibia and South Africa. 
Like other frontline states, Zimbabwe is ing to lessen 
its economic dence on South Africa, for which 
the Conference on Coordinating Deve t of South Kiri. 
can Countries has been set up. According to its decisions, 


The Zimbabweans are well aware that South Africa's 
qrowles sappecewenase is encouraged by the Western count- 
ries, a all the USA, which are pursuing the classical 
“stick amd carrot” policy. Besides, Washington has mounted 
a wide-ranging campaign of indirect pressure. 

Immediately after independence, there was a stream of 
sundry delegations —_— > Salisbury from the USA. 
Reagan Administration officials and Congressmen, church- 
men and delegates of “charity” foundations sought to culti- 
vate loca] public opinion and to present US policies in 
Southern Africa in most favourable light. Some of these 
visitors even feigned to abhor the crying facts of violence in 
South Africa and got so carried away that they shed tears 
in public, as did some members of the Congressional delega- 
tion which visited Zimbabwe and South Africa in August 
1981. These sobs and sentimental effusions are grist to the 
US propaganda mill. Roughly half of the US diplomats in 
Harare work for nes services which are lavishly 
subsidised by Washington. Only a year ago, a USIA regio- 
nal radio centre was opened in neighbouring Swaziland, and 
a new 50 kWh transmitter of the Voice of America commis- 
sioned in Botswana Both aim most of their broadcasts at 
Zimbabwe 

Economic jevers are within Washington's scope of vision, 
too. Between independence and ihe end of 1981, the volume 
of its economic aid to Zimbabwe amounted to $75 millicn, 
and it is now planning to grant Zimbabwe 2s much annually 
to bring the overall amount of aid to $276 million by the 
end of 1464. Presently, Zimbabwe is the second major reci- 
pient of US economic aid (the first being Zaire). However, 
some nine-tenths of the money is spent to pay for goods 
imported from the USA. 

In their handling of Zimbabwe, the reactionary leaders 
of US trade unions and private “charity” foundations work 
hand in glove with the Reagan Administration. Thus, the 
Carnegie Fourdation has been carrying out cooperation 
programmes with Zimbabwe University, while the AFL-CIO 
ind the AFL-C!lO-controlled Afro-American Labour Centre, 

niamous for subversive activities, have been streamlining the 
Zimbabwean uniens to make them more “efficient”. The 
Centre has a permanent representative at Harare 

All these efforts are aimed at keeping Zimbabwe in the 
imperialists’ “sphere of influence” and guaranteeing the in- 
terests of US monopolies not only there, but in the whole 
of Southern Africa, so important for US strategy. These in- 
terests are, in fact, significant. Speaking in Honolulu in 








August 1981, Charles Crocker, US Under-Secretary of State 
for African Afliairs, revealed that direct US investments in 
Southern Africa alone, mainly in South Africa and Zimbabwe. 
amounted to nearly $3 billion, or some 6 cent of 
direct US investments in Africa sowth of the Sahara The 
volume of trade between the USA and the South African 
countries exceeds $6 billion a year. Washington is fully 
aware that Zimbabwe's position with respect to the outstand- 
ing issues of Southern Africa is crucial for the future of the 
region, and for US capita! investments as well. For this 
reason, the ruling quarters of the USA and some other 
Western countries spare neither efforts nor money to divert 
the Zimbabwear.. from the socio-economic transformations 
have opted for. 
owever, the people and government of Zimbabwe are 
rebuffing all attempts of this kind. On most international 
issues, the republic holds a radically different position than 
the USA and its allies. It deplores the West's attempts to 
deadlock the granting of genuine independence to Namibia. 
—_ its policy of interference in the internal affairs of 
° states, supports continued international detente, and 
expresses solidarity with the forces of peace, progress and 
socialism 
Soviet-Zimbabwean ties have been making headway in 
various fields. The Soviet Union recognised the independence 
of the Repudlic of Zimbabwe the day it was proclaimed 
Diplomatic relations between the two countries were establis- 
hed on 18 February 1981. Presently, Zimbabweans can get 
to know Soviet performers and arts companies, which are 
coming to the country oon tour, and toey can see Soviet 


feature films. They were especially enthusiastic about the 


filmed chronicle of the !980 Olvwmpic Games in Moscow 
(“Oh, Sport, You Are Peace where Zimbabwe's nationa! 
women's lawn hockey team won the country’s first gold 


medal ever. Zimbabwean films presented at the 12th Moscow 
International Film Festival and the 1982 Film Festival at 
Tashkent were awarded certificates of merit 

Contacts between Soviet and Zimbabwean scientists are 
growing In October 1981, a Zimbabwe delegation took part 
in the first Soviet-African Scientific and Political Conference 
“For Peace and Social Progress” sponsored by the Africa 
Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Zimbabwean 
scientists and public figures show a growing interest 


Soviet experience in building socialism, and the achievements 
of Soviet science and technology..True to the principles of 
nternationalist solidarity and wel! aware of the complex 


problems facing Zimbabwe, the Soviet Union gives it ass 
tance, particularly in training specialists 

Prospects for future c operation between the two count- 
ries look good. As President K. Banana of the Republic of 
Zimbabwe noted, the Zimbabweans are secking 


strengthen and deepen econorni: f ' and 
peration with the Soviet ''r tua . Z 
the peoples of ovr ‘wo counries 
° 
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natural wonder. ‘the 





it, referring to the fine water spray which rises to a height 
of 500 metres, and the uninterrupted roar, audible many 
kilometres away, that the water makes tumbling from a 
100-metre-high cliff. 

Perhaps this symbol of tourism has acquired another 
meaning of late. The waterfall, an incarnation of might and 
renewal, is a fine allegory for the revolution that took place 
in the country's political life three years ago. Like the Zam- 
bezi emerging reborn after a dive into its foaming depths, 
the country is seething with new life. “Zimbabwe has turned 
over a new leaf,” say the citizens of this new republic now 
building its own future. The tide of its development, like 
the mighty stream of the Zambezi, cannot be turned ‘back 
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ISRAELI-SOUTH AFRICAN ECONOMIC, MILITARY, POLITICAL TIES ALLEGED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 29-2 


[Article by Alexander Prudnikov entitled: "'A Reliable Partnership’”] 

(Text | elations between \svree! and South theme intrinsic both to Zionism end 
Alrica, more then “cordial now, ere epethed? 

rooted in the pest. For « long Setiement colonialism in South Afri- 
fieme Soult Africa and Pelestne hevwe ca end Palestine led to conflicts bet- 
been strategically desrabie postions ween the settiers and the metropolitan 
lor verious powers. In the last century. country, Greet Britain. As @ result, in- 
they were finally seized by Gres Bri- dependence was proclaimed and the 
tain. The time gap between the colo- power of the white immigrants establi- 
nisation of the two lands was due chie- shed The political regimes, social struc- 
fly ‘> the fact that the sea route from tures and ideologies that came into be- 
Europe to indie and other British pos- ing im both states were characterised 
sessions around the Cape of Good Hope by racism, militerism and anti-commy- 
was explored 300 years belore the nism. Zionism wes widely recognised as 
ing of the Suer Canal. Settlement 2 racist doctrine following the approve! 
colonialism became the form of impe- by the 30th General Assembly (Novem- 
rialist contro! ower the two territories ber 10, 1975) of Resolution 3379 which 
The evolunon of Boer and Jewish described Zionism as « form of racism 
settiement coloneism is similer, its and racial discrimination. South African 
main features being the driving of the rulers are trying to suppress ‘vy military 
indigenous population from their lends, force the national liberation struggle 
the ensuring of interne! security in the f the Black majority in their country 
colonies through continued immigration and in Namibia, occupied by South Al- 
of whites, forced geographic and so- r.can troops, while israel’s rulers are 
ciel segregation of the netives, deprive engeged in ruthless aggression and ge- 
tion of loca! ohabitants ciwil rgh's and Je eoains! the Palestine resistance 
“biblical” justficetion of the idee of mowement end the Lebanese. Pretorie 
white racial tuperority Wh le interpre- and Te! Aviv ere increasingly subjec- 
ting the Old Testament to ts liking, ted to soation at the United Nations 
the Dutch Re orm Church to which the and offer international agencies whe- 
Boers belong preached tha! nequelity e tre US it er only overt becker. 
wes predetermined by God Almaghty ' was cGurng World War Two thet 
Biecks were regerded by the Church as ernational Zionism end the South 
the descendents of Ham who were de ‘ ar racists began to seek US D 
stirred to serve *e whites. the descen por * seve ‘enw ob ectives. US- 
dents of Sim tis common tnow'edge c tt capita preceded the other US 
that one of the postuletes of |udeiem epteal wh ct begen pouring into 
a'so besed on the Old Testament. « South Africe and Palestine. The fact 
mat the jews ere the “chosen” people at the US became « leading imperie- 
A Elmer, an Arab schole pown?s st power and thei the position of US 
out Hat the dee of the white man's ‘.orist capitel in South “Alrice wes 
burden, be he lew , gectle « -« strengthened determined the eitude of 


e Netonalist Party government which 
e™e +10 power » 1948 towerd lcree! 











of the “lathers of apartheid” receded 
into the background. The South Afri- 
can rulers could not afford to let Zio- 
nist capital leave their country. 

A prominent role in the develop- 
ment of ties between Israel end South 
Africa was played by the latter's 
Jewish community. Numbering only 
125,000— about 28 per cent of South 
Africa's white population (for compari- 
son: in the US 28 per cent of the en- 
tire population are Jews)—it exerts 
enormous economic and political in- 
fluence in a country where power is 
ensured by capital. Thus, the fortune of 


Harry imer, one of the local 
Zionist mulfimillionsires, is estimated 
at $15 billion. He alsc controls the 


Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa and De Beers Consolidaed Mi- 
nes, which are among the transnational 
corporations. 

Since 1926, South Africa has held se- 
cond place in the wor!d (after the US) 
in collecting money for Jewish colo- 
nists in Palestine and then for Israel 
(over $20 million in some years) and 
ranks first per capita. 

In the 1960s, when Israe! stepped up 
its expansion in Tropical Africa and 
official contacts between the two go- 
vernments were reduced to a minimum, 
business relations betwcen them were 
maintainea through the South African 
Jewish community. The trips of Israeli 
statesmen to Pretoria took on the form 
of “private visits” at the invitation of 
Zionist organisations. This was a relia- 
ble screen to concea! from young Af- 
rican states the Israeli-South African 
cooperation dictated by objective eco- 
nomic, political, and military-strategic 
considerations. 


Economic fies between the two 
countries show that Israeli capita! is 
interested in markets and raw-material 
sources. Thus, the diamond-cutting §in- 
dustry of Israel has its base in South 
Africa which provides up to 85 per 
cent of uncut diemonds to a sum of 
naarls $750 million (1978 figure). Israel 
also needs long-term reliable fue! sup- 
plies. This is also ensured by South Af- 
rica which has increased its annua! quo- 
te of coal to Israel to 3 million tons, 
a figure to exceed 9 million tons by 
the end of the 1980s. Pretoria exports 
to Tel Aviv chrome, manganese, poly- 
metals, and other strategic raw materi- 
els badly needed by the 'sraeli mili- 
fary industry, and accounts for 85 per 
cent of its uranium purcheses. This is, 
among other things, why Israel is in- 
terested in nuclear cooperation with 
South Africa. 
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Trade between the two countries is 
constantly on the rise. Even in 1974- 
1976, when world trade curtailed no- 
ticeably, commercial ties between Is- 
rao! and South Africa continued to ex- 
pand. Today, Israel, along with Swit- 
zerland, is the most promising ‘rede 
pertner of South Africa. Experts predict 
thet in the next few years trade between 
the two courtcies will amount (or has 
already amounted) to $1,000 million, 
with the share of industrial goods and 
raw materials growing on boh sides. 


The capacity of South Africa’s mar- 
ket, so important for Israel, cannot be 
explained only by the former's high 
economic level. Ano’her reason is ine 
repressive regime's need for large qu- 
antities of modern armaments and mili- 
tary herdwere—first, to defend apar- 
theid against *he growing struggle of 
the native population for freedom and, 
second, to stage acts of aggression 
against neighbouring African states. 
While importing steel for its military 
industry from South Africa, Israel sends 
70 per cent of its arms exports there. 
This is quite a figure in absolute terms. 
The Israeli Minister of Economics said 
thet Israel, which ranks seventh in the 


world in arms exports, cleared 
$1,700 million in the 1981/82 fiscal 
yeer. 


Apert from that, the criminal apar- 
theid regime receives licenses from Is- 
rae! for the manufacture of up-to-date 
weapons, including nuclear arms, as 
well as technicel assistance. Naturally, 
it is not easy to obtain such “ * 
and “services” in light of the UN em- 
bargo on military deliveries to South 
Africa. Nevertheless, Tel Aviv stretches 
out its hand to Pretoria in defiance of 
the UN decision. 

The capital of the two countries is 
being intertwined, and further impetus 
has been given to the practice of joint 
investments, particularly in Israel, which 
acts as a sort of a jumping-ground for 
South Africe to penetrate West Euro- 
pean markets. The 1977 agreement on 


free trade between Israe! and the EEC 
provides for the lifting of customs du- 
ties on goods of Israeli make, with the 
reservation that any products are con- 
sidered Israeli if 40 per cent of their 
cost was added by israel. This enables 
Pretoria to export its semi-finished pro- 
ducts to Israel, finish them at joint en- 
terprises there, and then reexport them 
to EEC and African countries as Israeli 
goods, avoiding the economic embargo 
and customs duties in this way. 

As South Africa's Minister of Exter- 
nal Trade Josef Stein said, the best way 
to boost trade between South Africa 
and Israel is the creation of joint priva- 
te enterprises in the mining and manu- 
facturing industries, and in distribution. 
The Johannesburg-ased Financial Mall 
reported that such enterprises are the 




















the Zionist its 
goai *s to form a Zionist-racist mi 
alliance spearheaded both against 


ing. 
The two countries are fully comple- 


a Isreel, which has no uranium 
ore imports it from South Africa, pos- 
sesses specialists and production tech- 
nology, its own nuclear centre in Di- 
mon (the Negev Desert) and a plant to 
manufacture nuclear warheads by split- 
ting uranium isotopes. It shares its 
knowhow with the South African ra- 
cists. The South African branch of the 
Weizman Nuclear Research Institute was 
set up back in 1975. Israel's geogra- 
phic position does not allow it to tave 
its own suclear-weapon test site, so 
this ground was provided by South 
Africa. 

The Zionists and the racists ace also 
building a nuclear submarine in Simon- 
stown and a shelter for such vessels. It 
ir believed that an agreement to this 
erfect was reached with General Weiz- 
man, then Defence Minister, during his 
secret visit to South Africa in March 
1980. With Taiwan's participation, the 
two countries are working on strategic 
nuclear crvise missiles with a 1500-mile 
range, capable of reaching any point 
on the African continent either from 
the south or the northeast. 

Though South African and Israeli 
spokesmen denied the fact that a 
nuclear weapons test was staged by their 
countries and that they possess such 
weapons, the late Moshe Dayan said 
on June 24, 1981, during the election 
campaign that Israel could start manu- 
facturing nuclear weapons in the near 
future. All this was part of the joint 
plan to achieve strategic military supe- 
riority over neighbouring countries and 
to intimidate them with © nuclear threat. 
As the Deputy Defence Minister of 





South Africa said in 1981, Pretoria reser- 
ves the “right” to use nuclear weapons 
against the African “front-line” states. 
(But if it does not possess such wea- 
pons, then what is all this talk about?) 
The same “right” was also reserved by 
Israel. (And the same question is ap- 
propriate in this case, too). 

Having destroyed the Iraqi nuclear 
centre on June 7, 1981, Israel actually 
began the implementation of its doc- 
trine “banning” the Arab states the crea- 
tion of a nuclear infrastructure. Israel's 
rulers think that a nuclear monopoly in 
the Middle East will allow it to be in- 
finitely a regional policeman and exert 
pressure on progressive Arab regimes. 
Similar cunts Uncienll is used by 
South Africa against its neighbours. 

Tel Aviv and Pretoria are determi- 
ned to connect the Middle East prob- 
lem with the situation in Southern Af- 
rica, claiming them to be indispensable 
links in defending the West from the 
“communist menace”. And their efforts 
are not vain. The most reactionary and 
adventuristic imperialist circles, headed 
by the US, use Israe! and South Africa 
as a strike force against national libe- 
ration movements. if is the US that 
stands behind the deliveries of Israeli 
weapons fo South Africa. Without Wa- 
shington’s sanction, Israel could not sell 
its arms fo the racists, since the biggest 
part of them are produced under US 
licenses. During South Africa's aggres- 
sion against Angola in 1975, US Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger asked Is- 
rae! to send its troops to fight against 
MPLA.* At present, Israeli mercenaries, 
on @ per with Pretoria’s military, are 
suppressing the guerrilla movement in 
Namibia. ‘ 

imperialists in the US and other 
Western powers are irying to use Is- 
rael and South Africa to destabilise the 
progressive regimes in Arab and “front- 
line” African countries, thus involving 
the developing states in the imperialist 
military-political system and then for- 
cing them to cooperation on a neoco- 
lonialist basis. Hence, the new plans for 
creating militery alliances in the sou- 
thern Atlantic and in the Middle East, 
the two regions regarded by Washing- 

tom as strategically of vital importance 
to the US. 


Tel Aviv's specific politica! interests 
in Africa, engendered by the whole 
complex of relations in the Middle East, 
forced it to look for reliable ew al- 
lies in confronting the Arab countries. 
South Africa became such an ally back- 
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Another precondition was Pretoria’s 
striving to strengthen its cooperation 
with Tel Aviv after the abortive attempt 
at “detente” with the ivory Coast, Ga- 
bon and some cther pro-Western Afri- 
can countries following the interventio: 
in Angola in 1975-1976. 

And, finally, the decisive precondi- 
tion was the drastic need to expand 
military cooperation. The US which, un- 
der the Carter Administration, did not 
wish to compromise itself by contacts 
with the racists, ceased to supply them 
with weapons, turning that job over to 
Israel, which was not slow in benefit- 
ting from this chance. Having built up, 
with US assistance, considerable mili- 
tary muscle Israel was in a position to 
ect more freely than the US with res- 


ments aim—to make Israel a “super 
power” in the Middle East by means of 
continued aggression against the 
Arabs—began overtly to contradict the 
global interests of the US which also 
demanded that Israel! relies on the con- 
servative Arab regimes, as well as Arab 
oil and “petrodoliars”. 

The alliance between Tel Aviv and 
Pretoria is free of such contradictions. 
One example is South Africa’s absten- 
tion during the UN General Assembly 
voting on Israel's annexation of the 
Arab part of Jerusalem, an action for- 
mally denounced by the United States, 
which was allegedly pursuing a “ba- 
lanced” policy in the Middle East. 

Though Washington was and is, es- 
pecially now, under the Reagan Admi- 
nistration, a major ally of Israel and 
South Africa, the Israeli-South African 
alliance will remain important to both 
partners and will tend to increase even 
further. The manufacture of nuclear wea- 
pons and the means of their delivery, 
the study of the experience of the anti- 


guerrilla struggle and the tactic of 
“transferring military action on to ene- 
my territory” (the ession in Le- 


toria. What is more, Israel went much 
farthe than Western countries in re- 
cognising the policy cf Bantustanisation 
and establishing official ties with fhe 
puppet pseudo-states in South Africa. 

Despite the racists’ attempts to use 
the Bantustans as a “cordon sanitaire”, 
to undermine regimes in the “iront-line 
states”, and to weaken the national fi- 
beration movement in Southern Africa, 
the African peoples’ struggle against 
colonialism and apartheid is gathering 
momentum. ation of Western po- 


Tel Aviv and Pretoria in the 1960s and 
the early 1970s did not directly cause 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between Tropical Africa countries and 
Israel, their strengthening and ever 
more aggressive nature prevented Israel 
from reestablishing relations with the 
young stetes. As a prominent political 
figure of Nigeria, Director of the Ni- 
gerian Institute of International Rela- 
tions, Dr. Bolaji Akinjemi, said the beha- 
viour of Israel, which maintains econo- 
mic and military contacts with South 
Africa, is evidence that it is the sworn 
enemy of Black Africa. 

The anti-imperialist, anti-colonial for- 
ces unite ever more closely to oppose 
the Israeli-South African alliance backed 
by world imperialism. The world com- 
munity is fully aware of the 
emanating from South Africa and |s- 
rael to many peoples of Africa and the 
Middle East. For nearly fen years now, 
the UN Committee on Apartheid has 
been publishing documents exposing 
this criminal cooperation, and it is also 
on the agenda of UN General Assembly 
sessions. The Soviet Union, true to 
principles of solidarity with the national 
liberation struggle, invariably backs all 
decisions and actions spearheaded 
against the policy of racism and aggres- 
sion pursued by Israel and South Africa. 
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"ARAFAT EXPRESSES GRATITUDE FOR SOVIET SUPPORT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 33 


[Text ] When a PLO delegation headed by Yasser Arafat, Chair- 
man of the PLO Executive Committee, was on an official 
business visit to the Soviet Union, members of the delegation 
talked with representatives of the Soviet public. This is what 
Yasser Arafat told our correspondent Alexander Alexeyev afier 
the talk: 

“I was a to have another meeting in Moscow with 
leaders of iet public organisations uniting millions of 

Soviet people, the sincere and — friends cf the Arab people 

of Palestine. We were aware ol the Soviet public’s aid and 

support during the trying moments in the history of the 

Palestine resistance movement. 

“Throughout the defence of Beirut, I was in the besieged 
city with its defenders, the glorious sons of the Palestinian 
and the Lebanese peoples. Stifling the ignoble calls of the 
Zionists to lay down our arms, the radio brought us reports 
on demonstrations of solidarity, meetings of protesi against 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and demands that an end 
be put to the - ey This raised the morale of our 
fighters even further. The Arabs, like the Russians, have a 

roverb equivalent to “A friend in need is a friend indeed”. 
Soviet people gave us a helping hand at the :nost crucial 
moment when we were encircled by the enemy. 

“We fought against a modern army, organised and equip- 
ped with the US funds—the Israeli soldiers were actually 
American mercenaries. Washington planned to do away with 
the Palestinian revolution in a matter of three of four days. 
But this plan was not to be implemented. What is more, we 
dealt a telling blow to the enemy. R. Eitan, Israeli chief-of- 
stafi, admitted in the Knesset that during the battles in the 
Lebanon, 21,750 Israeli servicemen were put out of action, 
that is, more than in all the previous wars with the Arabs put 
together. We destroyed or damaged 318 enemy tanks and 
shot down 23 enemy planes. 

“The PLO has emerged from this latest trial even stronger 
and more mature, despite the losses we suffered in battle. 
When this stage of our struggle is described in literature 
in the future, it will surely be called heroic. 


“Holding our heads high, we left Beirut to preclude the 
extermination of peaceful civilians. The PLO’s troops were 
deployed in nine Arab countries. The enemy falsely believed 
that once scattered, we would lose strength However, the 
PLO has put its ranks in order sooner than anyone could sup- 
pose. A political, military and administrative restructuring 
has been carried out, and now I can report with satisfaction 
that all branches of the PLO are functioning as smoothly 
and with as much coordination as before the aggression. 


“The Americans are now trying to pose as peace ‘media- 
tors’ in the settlement of the Israeli aggression against the 
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Lebanon. Facts show, however, that the US is least interesied 
in a just settlement of the Middle East problem. Anyone who 
actually wants a resolution must first untie the main knot 
of contradictions, i. e., ensure the national ri of the Pa- 
lestinian people. This is something the US is dead set 
against, encouraging the Israeli Zionist in every way. This 
is corroborated by additional multimillion appropriations 
to Israel, approved by the US Congress. 


“The struggle against the Zionist aggressors has entered 
a new stage. Politically, a real avenue towards a genuine 
settlement could be found the convocation of an inter- 
national conference on the Middle East, to include the PLO 
as an indispensable participant along with other parties con- 
cerned. On the other hand, we are not going to let up on our 
armed opposition. The earth is burning under the invaders’ 
feet in southern Lebanon, while strikes and demonstrations 
Say held on the occupied West Bank of the 
ordan. 


“The invaders have stepped up their terror in response to 
‘these manifestations of righteous wrath. The list of their 
murderous crimes is becoming a and longer. Wz are 
profoundly grateful to the Soviet and world public for having 
launched a broad campaign to expose the crimes of the 
Zionist against the Palestinian and the Lebanese peoples. 
I hope that these activities, which deal a serious moral blow 
to Zionism and imperialism, will continue.” 
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OFFICIALS SIGN PETITION FOR RELEASE OF SOUTH AFRICAN DISSIDENT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in 


[Article by E. Samoilov entitled: 


[Text } 
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A cempaign to collect signetures on 
a declaration demanding that leading 
South African political figure, Nelson 
Mandela, should be freed has been 
completed in the Soviet Union 

As is known, last autumn Archbishop 
Trevor Huddleston, President of the 
British Movement Acainst Apartheid, 
called on the world public to demand 
resolutely thet Ne!son Mandela, senten- 
ced along with other leaders of the 
liberation struggle to life imprisonment 
on June 12, 1964, should be set free. 

Supportec by the UN Specia! Com 
mittee Against Apartheid, the appeal! 
evoked a broad response in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet public declaration de- 
manding that politica! prisoners in So 
uth Africa be set free pointed out: 
“Nelson Mandela continues to be the |i- 
ving symbo! of opposition to apartheid. 
He has devoted his life to the liberation 
of his people. For nearly forty years he 
hes inspired many @ move against the 
injustice of apartheid and racial discri- 
mination in South Africe.” 


Asia and Africa Today, 
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English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 33 


“Freedom to Nelson Mandela!"] 


1983 


The Soviet people, true to the prin- 
ciples of internationalist solidarity, heave 
slweys supported the just struggle of 
the South African people for freedom 
and democracy. The declaration further 
jemends that apartheid and racism be 
done awey with. Hundreds of leading 
Soviet public figures, representatives of 
tne professions, and prominent scientists 
heve affixed their signatures to it. 
Among them are S. Shalayev, chairman 
of the All-Union Central Trade Union 
Council, Academician Ye. Primakov, 
head of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
M. Ibraghimov, Chairman of the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Commit- 
tee and Deputy to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, G. Grechko, pilot-cosmonaut of 
the USSR and Hero of the Seviet Union, 
Fileret, Metropolitan of Minsk and 
Byelorussia, end many others. 

This campaign to collect signatures 
to set free political prisoners in South 
Africa will further mobilise the world 
public to support the just struggle of 
the South African people. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 9F THIRD WORLD SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STRESSED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 34-37 


[Article by Victor Sheinis and Anatoli Elyanov entitled: 
Countries in the 1970's-1980's") 


[Text } 
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countries, nationalisation of foreign property has 
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At the seme time, overcoming the backwardness of the 
developing countries, ways and means of doing so is proving 
to be an exceedingly complicated, long-term task of a giobal 
nature. Let .« — well on some of them. 

Overcoming backwardness in countries where over half 
the inhabitants of our planet live—countries which have widely 
varying levels of development even emong themselves, not 
to mention the most edvanced states, countries which are part 
of the world capitalist economy and subordinate to its laws— 
is an extremely complex, historically unprecedented tesk which 


This is @ global task, for the problems of the developing 
world cannot be solved without the ective participation of 
the international community, epert from the system of ties and 
relations characteristic of the contemporary epoch. The com- 
petition and struggle of the two systems is the key factor here. 
Neither can probiems of world development be solved without 
taking the interests of the developing countries themselves into 
account (eli the less so—egainst ir interests). We cannot 
simply close our eyes to the economic, pciitical, moral-and- 
ethical damage ceused by preserving the status quo in the 

states. This situation is not only fraught with economic 
world-wide upheevals but also with militery conflicts, and pos- 
sibly, the “globalisation” of local conflicts. 

This is a long-term task, as the extent of socio-economic 
beckwardness in the developing countries is so great, and 
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overcoming it runs inic such serious obstecies that, in most 
countries, solving these probiems wii! take several generations. 
it is imporiant, however, that development occurs in the direc- 
tion of & solution, and not the opposite way. 

The problems of the developing world in the early 1980s 
differ greetly from those of the 1960-1970s, and at the turn 


of the century they will probably look different from those 
of today. 

The reorganisation of the economy thet hes been going 
on in the developing countries for the past few deoulnn is 
unprecedented in scale and intensity in the economic history 
of most of them. The rates of development of major industries 
have increased several times cver es compared with the prewar 
period. “The economy of growth” began fo spread to new 
industries and countries. A shift occurred in the structure 
of public production foo: it was rather conservative at first, 
then, in the postwer period, it began fo close the gap ra- 
pidly (at any rate, on the level of the developing world as 
a whole and of the most advanced developing countries) with 
indices corresponding to those of the developed capitalist 
countries. A modern manufacturing industry, separate from agri- 
culture and hendicrefts, was in the making. A production in- 
frastructure was developing; public services were coming 
into being. The developing world es a whole reached an 
accumulation norm equa! to, or even in excess of, the con- 
temporery indices of the edvenced capitslist countries (and 
considerably exceeding their indices during the industrielise- 
tion period). Then, too, there was the imposing sum-total of 
eccumulation which was finenced mostly by internal funds. 

All this probably testifies fo the fact that in the economic 
life of the developing countries (or, at least, the major ones) 
permanently functioning mechanisms of extended reproduction 
have begun to take shape. Those mecnanisms are naturally 
included in international! ties and are subject to the strong 
influence of externa! feciors. But the wey in which they are 
included in these ties is changing end acquiring a content 
different from that of the colonial epoch when the dynamics 
of reproduction in capitalist enclaves, scettered throughout the 
periphery, depended but litle on the internal market of the 
corresponding countries and more or less reflected the eco- 
nomic situation of the centres. All this allows us to speak of 
the enhancement of the role of interna! factors in the economic 
development of most peripheral countries (fo the extent, to 
which one can generally single out the internal factors in a 
period of intensified mutue! dependence of national economies 
and rapid development of multinational corporations). 

Serious positive changes took place in the social sphere 
proper which found their expression, among other things, in 
the reduction of illiteracy, in the expansion end a certain 
democratisation of the system of education, public health, 
socie| security and the raising of the genera! standards of 
culture, etc. 

At the same time the experience of past decades testifies 
to serious problems and enormous difficulties on the road to 
social progress in the developing countries. They stem not 
just from the unequal position of these countries in the world 
capitalist economy end their great vulnerability due to un- 
favourable externa! influences (which was especially pronoun- 


ced in the 1970s, when verious structura! and cyclical crises 
shook the whole capitalist system); they elso stem from the 
low level of productive forces, limited potential of national 
capitalism, exceptional stability of treditione! sociel structures, 
conservatism of socio-cultural stereotypes, end unprecedented 
rates of populetion growth. 

in most countries, successes were achieved on the basis 
of extremely unequal, spotty development which affected 
archaic traditions! structures to some degree or other, but 
did not slways penetrate them entirely. Progress in some 
spheres of social life was often accompanied by stagnation in 
others, or, whet is worse, by the formation of peculiar inter- 
mediate structures in which the old adapted new forms to 
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suit its interests. At the present stage, the disintegrated eco- 
nomies of the developing countries with their typicel dis- 


proportions ecquired still more mali end dangerous— 
often more destructive—forms then of the epoch of 
colonialism. 
~ Day p HEAL. y- F- sed in the 
agrarian sector of the economy, which the others, 
fF 
of the domestic and the the market in 
ee i, tan ain cna “yo Wy 
growing gep between the structures of production end em- 
ployment in the secfors of the national economy. The tredi- 
tionally agrarian periphery of the world capitalist economy 
being so in terms of gross national product (one- 
me anne S Ganeenns Se Sy Sera oe eae ae 
in terms of employment (three-f of the gainfully em- 


ployed population are engeged in egriculture). industry, which 
accounts for two-thirds of the gross nations! product, found 
itself in @ position to absorb only one-fifth of the manpower. 
The now edvanced capitalist countries have never had such 
enormous gaps at eny time in their history. 

As a result, though some progress has been made, out- 
standing socio-economic problems have often been eccumu- 
lated and even aggravated. Alongside the fast rete of growth 
of production and con ion in the modern sector of the 
economy, the increese in average life expectancy, reduc- 
tion of the infant mortality rate and the rapid development 
of public education (especially higher education) in many 
newly-lree countries (and the developing world as « whole) 
overt and covert unemployment, misery, starvation, and illite- 
recy have intensified, accompanied by traditional modes of 
living penetrating modern structures to the quick and forming 
peculiar social hybrids in their midst. 

The reorganisation of backward social structures withic 
verious modes of living, their adaptation to redically diflerent, 
higher forms of social life (from an economic, social and cul- 
tural point of view) is extraordinary complex. Therefore, it 
would be wrong fo think that serious economic and social 
cisproportions can be eliminated within the present genere- 
tion. Extremely diverse systems exist in the developing world, 
end they will probably remain for a long time. In some of 
them, economic and social effectiveness is determined first 
of all by the ratio of income to expenditures, in others by the 
absolute size of the product ectured and the degree of 


employment. 

For the newly-free countries to reach the economic and 
social gools they heve set, they od the entire world) must 
solve a whole series of grave problems which can be properly 
resolved by future developments alone. However, @ general 
approech to the solution of these problems can be outlined 


at present. 
PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Economic growth, the main content of which is the transi- 
tion from the use of hand tools to industrial production, is 
influenced by at least three factors: 1) scientific and technolo- 
gical progress has quickly raised technical siandards throughout 
the world; 2) population explosion has multiplied those sociel 
sectors which economy of growth fail: to cover; and 3) en- 
vironmentel end netural resource problems which ere, poten- 
tially, even more dangerous in the future, heave eggreveted. 
These factors did not exist in the epoch when similer trensi- 
tions occurred in countries which went through industrialisation 
earlier. 

It hes become obvious in the early 1980s that opportunities 
for both economic end social progress supported by a disjoint- 
ed growth of seperete loosely connected branches of the eco- 
nomy end other components of the locel social organism, 
have nerrowed greatly in meny developing countries. This 
factor mekes the search for sources, forms and directions of 
development which can ensure more steady and belenced 
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progress especiciiy portant. Neturaily, wv jc not mean the 
equation of retes of growth in the verious economic end social 
spheres. But ceria chenges m this dweciion seem to be @ 
vitel necessity under the cwcumstences 

Apperently, amelioreting the technologice! end economi 
beckwardness of the young sistes is possible only within the 
framework and on the basis of more technologicelly advanced 
meens of production, making use of the lechnologice! echieve- 
ments of the edvanced countries. The specific proportions end 
combinations in which verious techmoiogice! processes cen 
be used on the periphery of world cupitel.st economy depend 
on the socio-economic conditions of the country in question. 
Up to now, ree! economic progress in the newly-free countries 
was predetermined more by the soreed of productive in- 
dustrial forces and forms of oroduction then by eny imple- 
mentation of advanced technology or orgenisetional structures 
meeting the requirements of the scientific end technological 
revolution. Probably, in the future, the growth of their eco- 
nomies will be based first and foremost on the introduction of 
edvenced technology in production 

In any case, the developing countries must ieke into con 
sideretion the nature of technolog.ca! progress the world over. 
Seving the living lebour and reising ts productivity by using 
modern technology must become its main trend. Otherwise 
economic backwerdness, with al! its negetive socie!l and po- 
litical consequences, will remain these countries’ lot. 

However, the implementetion of lebour-saving technical 
advances in the face of an enormous excess of menpower is 
fraught with serious economic and socie! difficulties. Touching 


upon the interest: of very brood and aghly heterogeneous 
strata of the populetion, from « socie! point of view, the tech- 
nicel policy is the object of en acuto ciess struggle which will 
probably meke certain corrections with models of technical 
development thet came being | this connection, 
some aectivisaiion and infensdication ci governmental measures 
to back lebour-intensive forms of production (besed not only 
on industrial, but elso—to some degree—on traditional, pre- 
industrial productive forces) con be expected. it is difficult to 
say how «4 rationel combinetion of both can be echieved. 

it is obvious, however, thet a course of edopting only 


the most dynamic and promising types of production, without 
cardinal chenges in the sphere of traditional, low-productive 
models, does not rule oul serious ditproportions in internel 
structures which w hinder the modernisction of the entire 
economy end introduction of technologice! echievements in 
the lebour of the buik of the populetion of those countries. 
A strategy of economic crowth oriented at the “lower levels” 
of world economy is ineflective either. in the past, these in- 
cluded solely raw materials industries, but now they have 
expended to include many primery (es wei! es fineal—but not 
key, from the point of view of techncoliogice! progress) links 
in the production chein within the imternetiona!l capitalist di- 
vis.on of lebour. The countries of Asie, Alrice and Letin Ame- 
rica need more beianced forms of economic end technical 
development besed on broader iniegration into the economic 
turnover of ocroduction and consumer potential of the locel 
corwmunity. A rational comoinet y§) modern end trecitions!l— 
irom an orgenisetione! and jechnice! point of view—forms of 
production must Se schieved to they cen tupplement end 
stimulete eech others deve'coment 


This situation is complicated by the [act thet the edvenced— 
from the point of view of science end technology—industriali- 
sed stetes have reached ihe siege w live consequences 
of technics! development heve »ecome obvious. 

First, to « greet extent (cwectiy or indirectly) such «@ trend 
is cherecterised by « very warte'u sometimes predetory use 


o expendeb'e natural resource Mccorcing to a umber of 
euthorities, in severe! ceses, reserves of these, the develop- 
ment of which «s profl;tat s' the a porary level of 
technology, could run out or becor ‘epleted to dengerously 


low levels in the of too distant ; sctor oflects 











the present strategy of economic developmert even if it does 
not interfere with sponteneous processes. 


expenditures. As «@ resull, despite a noticesble stepping up 
le 


Fourth, a considerable part of the market of many advanced 
capitalist stetes has reached a rather high degree of setura- 
tion. To keep business activity on the upswing 
capital has since begun to stimulate artificial, irrational 
consumerism, which now accounts for @ tangible part of total 


consumption. 

Fifth, the growth in capacity of individue!l production units, 
the total size of enterprises and production complexes stimu- 
lated by the labour-seving direction of progress has acquired 
such a scale that, in some cases, certain advances of con- 
centration have lost their significance in both economic and 
also the broader social sense. The enormous increase in the 
scale of many modern production units and complexes in the 
capitalist states is achieved at the expense of direct (as «@ 
result of transfer of funds) and indirect (through market control) 
encroachment on the interests of small and medium-sized bu- 
sinesses, the development of which is vitally important for 
maintaining economic and social balance. And, as a result of 
the inordinate growth of such enterprises, considerable difficul- 
ties in the field of control and mobilisation of new investment 
resources have arisen as well. 

The complexity of these problems is irrefutable proof that 
the criterion of capitalist profitability, the main yerdstick of 
which is profit, is beginning to lose its forme, role. Reality 
demands a broader and more far-sighted approach to evaluat- 
ing technologice! progress, including ecologicel, resource-wise, 
social, and other aspects of development es well as purely 
economic ones. The struggle between various social forces 
over these problems is becoming more and more fierce, and 
its outcome is fer from clear as yet. One of the possibilities 
is probably connected with some modification of genera! valve 
orientations and with the corresponding change of emphasis 
in technological development proper. in many respects such 
e chenge, @ it does tak piece, will probably be more in 
keeping with the conditions end interests of the developing 
countries than the present emphasis on the laebour-saving 
trends of technological development, although, no doubt, 
edvences in this direction cannot simply be cancelled in back- 
werd societies either. 

These are, in our opinion, the most likely short-term pro- 
spects and solutions for the orientation of economic develop- 
ment in the periphere! countries, even # one proceeds from 
the earlier, still prevalent directions of technological! progress. 
But in conditions where the development of productive forces 
in the world may be epprosching « turning point, one would 
not rule out more profound chenges end unexpected solutions. 
Therefore, the question of the trends in further growth of 


productive forces in the developing countries is, to @ large 
extent, still open. The probable path of evolution in this field 
can be thought through more fully only in the course of 
further enalysis of trends in world technological progress, of 
the main directions of the scientific and technologice! revolu- 
tron and possible versions of their manifestations in the specific 
social and economic conditions of the newly-libersted 
countries. 
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2 quelitatrvely difierent types of capitalist evolution. 
The matter of socio-cultural stereotypes, values, and 


having «@ relatively greater independence as compered 
eo ae oe 

We have no objections whetsoever to the search for alter- 
aie hie ada Ga Wie be cee Oe 
fect thet hundreds of millions of people—et least within the 
next few decedes—wil! be connected with the lowest forms 
of production end will enjoy « relatively limited set of social 


Eat? imi an allie tie deaaie 6 aes tan, © 
linked with the synthesis, not the isolation of 
cultures. 

We heve gone into sufficient detail ebove, in speaking of 
the numerous difficulties end limitations and of the 
ecologice!l end resource berrier which will probably 
the developing countries from reaching modern 
mass consumption in the foreseable future. Al! this gives their 


But in the fundementasl, key feetures the development of 
the countries of Asie, Africa and Letin America can scarcely 
heve truly alternative features. Let us etiempt to outline them. 
Among them are industriel (and in perspective, technological 
os well, the transition to which hes so far been mede in in- 
dustry only) system of productive forces; urben civilisation; 
the principle of materiel incentives; the expansion and chenges 
in need structures of the members of production es the major 
perts in the mechanism of economic development; the enhence- 
ment of the overall role of lebour; partly of highly-skilled 
labour and the social division of labour in perticuler; the de- 
velopment of market reletions (es opposed to subsistence eco- 
nomy) end levers of state economic regulation; the weakening 
and surmounting of rigid cultural norms - traditionalism; 
the mutuel penetration and repprochement of cultures. 1 is 
roughly within these limits thet we shell probsebly see an 
endiess veriety of combinations of diverse socio-economic 
forms. To @ large extent, their development wil! differ from fe- 
miliar historicel precedents. Moreover, the search for models 
of development edjusted to the conditions of verious coun- 
tries of the increasingly diverse developing world is @ major 
tesk both for scholarly studies and practical actions. 

Marxists, as is known, teke @ very critical etitude towerd 
present-day bourgeois society, not just in terms of its social 
relations, but in its many culture! stereotypes, its life styles, 
irrational forms of consumption, etc. in stating thet the objective 
course of socio-economic development in the beckwerd coun- 
tries has not put forwerd (end will hardly be sable to do so 
in the future) eny ree! (moreover, progressive) “elternative mo- 
de's” other then utopian projects, we would like to emphasise 
thet en alternative to such @ society can herdly be found oul- 
side the main current of contemporery technological progress 
and, of necessity, must be of « universe! nature, not confining 
itself to the developing world. 


From our “observation post” sepereted in time by two or 
three decades from the period when most developing countries 
gered politica! independence, we can better see the echieve- 
ments of those countries and the length of the roed to creating 
a modern society which they heve yet to trevel. There ere no 
smple enswers to the problems the developing countries ere 
feced with, such as their plece in the future international di- 
vision of labour; the ways end means of turning the traditional 
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PROBLEMS FACING DRA FFYGIME SURVEYED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 48-50 


[Article by Vladimir Svetozarov entitled: "Strengthening Revolutionary 
Gains" ] 


[Text ] ajor socio-political steps have been taken during the 
M ckmeat five years of existence of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan — From the very outset, much atten- 
tion was given to reform. At the first stage, about 
300,000 of the poorest families were given land yore 
from the big landowners. Millions of le were freed from 
the usurers' yoke. To stimulate a the state has 
raised the procurement prices of certain types of agricultural 
produce and granted peasants credits and privileges in 
obtaining fertilisers, machinery and seeds. 

Of late, new documents and legislative acts have been 
passed such as the Law on Water, and the Provision on the 
Use of Water in Agriculture. These laws should resolve a 
major task of the revolution, i.e. to provide landless pea- 
sants, agricultural workers and poor nomads with land and 
water, and to increase the size of the small holders’ plots. 
The results of the agrarian policy poms by the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) and the : 
ment of the DRA can already be assessed as satisfactory. 
During the four post-revolutionary years the annual volume 
of the gross ——— product increased from 80.2 billion 
aighani to 83.3 billion afghani. 

Quite 2 jot has been done to raise industria] production 
and improve the livmg standard of urban working people. 
A fixed working day has been established for the workers; 
housing construction is in progress, and tens of thousands 
of workers have joined trade unions. 

The public sector encompassing the leading industries and 
the infrastructure is developing successfully. For example, 
the plan for socio-economic development of the DRA (March 
1982-March 1983) envisages the building and commissioning 
of more than three hundred projects, and over 12 billion 
afghani — sixty per cent more than during the previous 
year — have been earmarked for this purpose. 

Recognising, at the same time, the important role played 
in the economy by private capitalist enterprise, the state 
encourages private investments in light industry, handicrafts, 
trade, livestock breeding and farming. A Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry uniting representatives of private capital 
has been set up in Afghanistan for the first time in its 
history with the p of protecting Afghan merchants and 
entrepreneurs from foreign competition and imperialist mono- 
polies. More than twenty associations of merchants and trad- 
ers function within the framework of this organisation. 

The phrase “for the first time” is most applicable to the 
measures taken by the ruling party and government of 
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Afghanistan. For the first time, 2 law on the elimination of 
illiteracy has been adopied and is being implemented. For 
she first time ethnic minorities are being given the opportu- 
nity to receive educaiion in their native tongue and develop 
their national culture. For the first time, democratic public 
organisations of women, young people, children, and trade 
unions have been set up... 

Simultaneously, the DRA leadership seeks to respect tribal 
and religious traditions nd customs. The provisional 
Constitution of the country—The Basic Princip of the 
DRA — formalised respect for Islam and freedom of cons- 
cience. They are also reflected in the national flag and the 
national emblem of the country. The state protects the pre- 
perty rights of the clergy, as weli as their religious and 
ritual activities. A considerable amount of government 
~y my D. five million afghani a year — have allot- 
ted for renair and heating of mosques and houses of 
prayers. Allowances are granted to those who make pilgrima- 
ges to the holy places. 

The PDPA’s home policy is encountering considerable 
difficulties. Among some objective realities of modern Afghan 
society which seriously hinder active spread of the ideas of 
the April Revolution among the masses and their transla- 
tion into reality are the tenacity of the patriarchal tradi- 
tions and tribalism among the almost totally illiterate 

— and petty bourgeoisie; the ideological monopoly of 
mullahs; traditionally strong secessionist tendencies 
among the tribes; and the long-standing intertribal strife. 

Besides, the Party lacks sufficient experience and maturity, 
largely because the country has no class-conscious and well- 
organised proletariat. These negative factors began to be 
felt soon alter the People’s Democratic Party of Aighanistan 
came to power. They revealed themselves in outbursts of 
petty-bourgeois voluntarism, leftist deviations, arbitrar 
acceleration of revolutionary change of the Party's potentia 
in disregard of the situation and excessive revolutionary- 
phrase arte: The criminal and adventuristic actions of 
Amin yyy | lowered the Party's prestige among the 
working people. a certain stage, this resulted in a loss 
of confidence in the authorities on the part of peasants, petty 
and midd’s bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia, i. e., 
strata which the Party had every reason to rely upon as its 
objective allies in attaining general democratic tasks of the 
revolution. 

The counterrevolutionary forces did not miss the chance 
to exploit these deviations and distortions. They launched 
an anti-government propaganda campaign among the people, 
hoping to discredit the PDPA and defame it. The social 
reserves of the revolution could be turned into a huge reserve 
for the counterrevolution. 

The Party had to mobilise all its sound forces to overcome 
the subjective deviations. As a resuli, the PDPA has mana- 
ged to adopt course towards removing the painful consequen- 
ces of the petty-bourgeois leftist policies and strengthening 
organisationa] unity. The National Party Conference held in 
March 1982 in Kabul was a milestone in that process. 


The Party forum discussed the key issues of the PDPA’s 
policy at the curreni stage. Contrary to the imperialist and 
counterrevolutionary propaganda lies, the Conference 
demonstrated the growing cohesion among Party members. 

The PDPA Programme oj Action was approved unani- 
mously. This is the second programme in the history of the 
‘Party. The first was adopted in 1966. Since then the PDPA 
has traversed a long and difficult path: from an opposition 
party persecuted by the authorities, it became the organising 
and guiding force of society, thereby successfully carrying 
out the major task of the previous programme — the winning 
of political power. 

new Programme notes that today the main political 
tasks of the PDPA are as follows: to consolidate revoluti- 
onary gains and the power of the working class and all the 
working people; to deiend the country’s state sovereignty and 
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tion of the machinery of state , above all the organs 
protecting the revolution and country — the Army, the 
people’s militia = the security forces—are the 


necessary 
——— for successful implementation of the tasks 

aced by the Party. 
Exploiting the present-day objective difficulties, as well 
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The so-called “public” committees in some Western count- 
ries, which serve as a screen for direct interference by 
imperialist intelligence services in Afghanistan’s home affairs, 
take part in the subversive activities against the sovereign 
and independent Afghan state. According to foreign press 
reports, underground portable radio stations —~ the air 
with anti-Afghan and anti-Soviet lies have been dispatched 
to Afghanistan illegally with their assistance. 

The essence of the hostile counterrevolutionary propaganda 
boils down to several theses designed to arouse hatred 
toward revolution and the ruling party among the .. 

The indoctrination campaign conducted by hostile elements 
leaves its imprint. For the time being, a considerable part of 
the population is s tible to the ideological influence of 
the counterrevolution. This is particularly felt when mullahs, 
who remain the spiritual leaders of 2 considerable part of 
the ordinary people and manipulate the sentiments of milli- 
ons are involved in subversive activity. 

The PDPA has to work under extremely difficult condi- 
tions. The social] base of the revolution, without the expan- 
sion of which attainment of the tasks thai have been set is 
inconceivable, depends on the firmness aid depth of the ties 
between the party and the working class, which is still 
in the making, and to no lesser degree with the non-proleta- 
rian strata of the working people. It is not by chance that the 


new Programme of the Party attaches paramount significance 
to the improvement of leadership oj the mass public organi- 
sations, especially the Nationa] Fatherland Front {‘NFF). 

Reflecting the democratic essence of the socio-political 
system in the DRA, the NFF unites representatives of diffe- 
rent classes and strata, tribes and nationalities, age and 
professional groups. As a basis for the alliance of all 
national! and patriotic forces of the country, the NFF includes 
diverse political orientations which nevertheless support the 
democratic and humane ideals of the April Revolution. The 
Front unites, in particular, cler entrepreneurs, mer- 
chants and tribal chieftains. All of them are granted broadest 
opportunities for direct participation in creating a new and 
just society. 
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The incessant inroads made by gangs trained and armed 
at foreign bascs with the help of foreign advisers and inst- 
ructors have forced the PDPA and the government of the 
DRA to give priority to strengthening the armed forces 
and turning them into a reliable shield of the revolution. 
Their combat capability is growing with every day, as the 
successful operations aimed at defeating the armed counterre- 
volutionaries prove. 

The captured arms are ample eviderce of the level and 
scale of modern weapons the counterrevolutionary organisa- 


tions receive from the USA, Pakistan, Egypt and Britain. 
Those who left their homes because of the outrages and 
violence of the bandits can now return to areas cleared of 
the gangs; among them are quite a few who were once 
forced to leave the ccuntry. 
_ The fate of the Afghans living abroad— mainly in Pa- 
kistan and Iran—deserves special attention. Imperialist 
ropaganda goes out of its way to place the responsibility 
or their plight on the Afghan authorities and also on the 
Soviet Union which is rendering the DRA internationalist 
assistance in repuising external aggression. The insinuations 
spread by Wesiern circles are also effectively used in some 
eveloping countries, Muslim states included. 

History shows that almost every social revolution mark- 
ing a radical turn in the social development of peoples and 


states engenders emigration. That was the case during the 
French bourgeois revolution. That was also the case after 
the October Revolution in Russia, and in this sense, the 
developments of Apri] 1978 in Afghanistan were no exception. 
Right after the revolution, several thousand people, closely 
linked materially and politically with former royal and Daud 
regimes fled to the ‘Vest or to countries bordering on Afgha- 
nistan. 

At that time, the bourgeois mass media did not pay too 
much attention to them for at least two reasons: first, the 
number of emigranis was insignificant and composed mainly 
of representatives of Afghan top crust; second, these forces 
which were opposed to the new political system became an 
object of enhanced interest of imperialist security services 
which were planning to start subversive activities against 
the DRA during the very first months after the April Revolu- 
tion. Naturally it was not in the interes’ of the initiators 
of the undeclared war \o advertise their links with counter- 
revolutionary scum. 

Besides, the number of the Afghans leaving abroad 
(including representatives of unpropertied classes) increased 
in 1979 when the conspiracy of the enemies of revolutionary 
Afghanistan began to be implemented. Their actions included 
incursions into the territory of Afghanistan by ariaed coun- 
terrevolutionary gangs. The gangs of mercenaries sowing 
terror and devastation broke up ithe usually businesslike 
rythm of life ix. some provinces, especially those bordering 
on other countries. The bandits took away crops and cattle 
from the peasants and put fire to their fields. The railroad 
and motorroad robberies have frustrated economic links bet- 
ween individual regions. Disorganisation of economy, the 
murder of members of local authorities, extortion and vio- 
lerice gave rise to feelings of instability and fear among part 
of the population. This was also promoted by feverish anti- 
governmental propaganda from abroad. Many Afghans were 
made leave their native country by force or deceit. The pro- 
vocative activities of Amin, who seized power and launched 
unjustifiable repressions against many honest people, also 
plaved its negative part 

The number of Aighans who left their country temporarily 


has been deliberately falsified by Western propaganda. 
Bourgeois publications give seven digital] figures, which is 
grossly exaggerating the real scale of emigration, as even 
nomadic Pushtu tribes traditionally migrating from Afgha- 
nistan to Pakistan and back along the age-old routes, are 
made to appear emigrants. Many Aighans who went to seek 
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work in Iran and some other Persian Gulf countries are also 
regarded as refugees. Suffice it to say that even prior to the 
April Revolution, there were more than a million of Afghan 
citizens im neighbouring Iran where their unskilled but cheap 
labour was used in building and other industries and in 
agriculture. 

Juggling of facts and figures is used by those who are 
seeking to dramatise the situation in Afghanistan and are 
using lie and slander to justify y against the DRA. 

Pakistani authorities are also making their contribu- 
tion to the hue and cry about the Afghan refugees. Moreover, 
their stand is determined not only by expedient political 
considerations but also by selfish economic motives. The 
lion’s share of aid given by international organisations to 
the “refugees” remains in the pockets of Pakistani officials. 
Representatives of different “charity” committees and socie- 
ties, visiting Pakistan from time to time provide exposés 
of cases of embezzlement by local authorities. For example, 
cases of large-scale embezzlement _— administrations 
of refugee = in Bagan, Pishia, Mohammad Gal and 
other areas whe Afghans live have been made public. 

Much money is appropriated by the ringleaders of the 
Afghan counterrevolution who are lining their pockets and 
profiteering on the privations of their compatriots. Members 
of a UN commission who examined the conditions of Afghans 
in Pakistan found only 1,500 ple in one of the camps 
instead of the four thousand Afghan citizens registered as 
“refugees”. All attempts to learn what — te the money 
intended for the rest of the refugees failed. 

While jeaders of the counterrevolutionary organisations 
Hekmatyar, Rabbani, Mojadidi, Gailani and others are 
openly profiteering on property others plundered for them 
a millions on international charity, the main bulk of 
the A a= abroad are suffering from poverty. Despair leads 
them to the counterrevolutionaries and onto the road of 
crime. 

The Iranian and Pakistanian press is filled with reports 
about numerous arrests of gangs of tramps and robbers, 
mafiosi specialising in the manufacture and sale of opium 
and heroin. Relations between Afghans and the indigenous 
population are strained, and more often than not clashes 
and conflicts emerge between them. Economic difficulties are 
exacerbating, social tensions are growing, and strife among 
nationalities is becoming more intense. 

The Afghan leaders have repeatedly stated that as far as 
the government is concerned, there are no obstacles whatso- 
ever to the return of Afghan citizens and their families to 
their native country. The stand of the Afghan government 
was expounded in its statement of August 24, 1981 which 
called on the states where Afghan citizens are temporarily 
residing to refrain from using these people in actions hostile 
to Af f ontsion and to respect their right to return home 
unhindered. Moreover, the DRA government guarantees 
Aighans returning to their country inviolability, security, free 
choice of place of residence, and equal participation in the 
solution of the land problem. 

The number of honest Afghans returning home is grow- 
ing steadily. They will be ensured the right to peaceful pro- 
ductive labour, the warmth of their native land, and the 
attention and concern of the revolutionary government. 


Asia and Africa Today, 1983 
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The Workers Are Always in the 


[Text ] he resounding beat of the tam-tems beccmes faster and 
faster fusing info « furious rhythm. The warriors grip their 

glistening wooden spears simed et en imaginary enemy more 

tightly. it is 6 holiday today: Cerlos Joso has returned home 

to Luanda, to his own strest, affer being eway for 12 years: 

An ordinary Working youth, he responded to the call of 

the MPLA when he was ab seventeen and joined the guer- 

rillas. He lett fo join fi armec struggie lor the freedom of 

the motherland like thousends oj other Angolen proietarians. 


They died at f 
othe 


Many faiied fo return 
colonialists, the lives of 
from the FNLA and UNIT 
defending the republc’s justly won 
vading troops of South Africa. 


he hands of the Portuguese 


‘Ss were claimed by the rabble 


’ | 
ciec 


others like heroes 
dependence from the in- 


And now—Victory! Such e dear, iong-eweited victory paid 
for with the biood of the bes! sons end daughters of Angola. 
The struggle, however, is not ove the South Africen racists 
have not ceased their eqares: tlecks. The struggle is con- 
tinuing on @ new front, the « And as always the 
working class is in the front rank: ‘. 

Work in the ' elds 

Work in the factories 

Work better and better! 

Work! 

This call ecdressed to Angolan working people by the 
newspaper Jsrnal do Angola, ecard in the cletier of the 
wheels of trains which ere chugging ecross the entire country 
over the Benouela railway, and the songs of peasants 
harvesting coffee or cutting s r car “Work, Work, Work!” 
one heers from the production shops of metaliurgical enter- 
prises. “Work”, hum # sew machines of the “Textan” 
factory. On weekdays and ho ¢ f joy end hardships, 
life in Angola keeps moving ¢ rythm of labour. 

Economic disiocation, hunger, «r iNiteracy—this is whet 
the young republic inherited from colonialism. When fleeing 
the country, the Portuguese took with them industrial equi- 
ment, machinery, spare paris end specificetions. They destroyed 
or broke what they could not vem. The colonialists 
hoped that by disorganising economy, they would under- 
mine the power of the peop'e. The situation was exacervated 
by the constant interventionis! raids from South Africa and the 
armed provocations by counterrevolutioneries. 

But the economic cheos did not intimidate the working 
people. A baittie for the country’s revival begen. The govern- 
ment responded with nationalisation to the intrigues of the 














former owners of enterprises. First, metal-working factories, 
textile and cement mills, transport firms and financial institu- 
tions were the first to be placed under state control. The 
Angolan proleteriat met this decisior: with enthusiasm and 


industrial district, Viana. One of them, Combal, ten kilometres 
town the Viana highway, is the biggest flour mill in the 


We were met at the factory getes by an armed worker 
wearing the green uniform of the People’s Defence Organise 
tion. It was only after meticulously checking our doc 
that he allowed us to enter. There is nothing excessive about 


set up at virtually all enterprises. The workers have taken it 
upon themselves to protect the factories and plants from sub- 
versive agents. 
At Combal, such a detechment was formed immedietely 
after the nationalisation of the enterprise in August 1978. Since 
then, the workers have been teking part in the production 
manegement. Realising that the country needed bread despera- 
toly, hey egveed to work in Gwee shill end achieved o cecerd- 
; tons of flour a month—and this des- 
of the machinery and oqpment ley 
idle due to a shortege of spare parts. 
Many young people, mostly from the villeges, hove come 
et in recent times. Literacy courses have 
been set up for the former peasants who heve got their first 
at @ big industriel enterprise. Experienced workers 
look after the novices, teaching them the trades of electricien 
and fitter. The personne! problem is being solved at the enter- 
prise in this manner, although it remains acute for many enter- 
prises in Angola. 

Most serious attention is being given to the political educa- 
tion of workers. A party orgenisation is functioning, and « 
specie! room has been meade available for the study of works 
by Merz, Engels, Lenin, Fidel Castro and Agostinho Nete. 
In fect, this room has become «a sort of club where question 
about work and the daily lives of the workers are discussed 
(for exemple, at recent meeting, they decided to set up « 
kindergerten for personnel’s children), the results of socialist 
emulation are summed up, end the worthiest ere accepted 
into the ranks of the MPLA—Workers’ Party. 


Many changes have taken place in the life of Angolans 
since the winning of independence, end chief among them is 
the new attitude to work. Under colonialism, people were 
forced for work against their will, and work was looked upon 
es « veritable curse. But now, the Angolan people are the 
masters of their country and their own fate, they understand 
that they sre working for themselves and for the happy future 
of their children. 

The Angolen working class has responded ardently to the 
Party's call to speed up the rehabilitetion and development 
of the economy and to raise labour productivity. Socialist 
emuletion came into being in 1977. At the time, only slightly 
more than 14,000 people took part in it. There were, of course, 
some arguments: will this initiative teke root? Upon what merits 
are the best workers to be determined! Like in any new under- 
taking, the campaign hed its opponents who preferred to work 
in the old way. Practice, however, has proved the viability 
of this initiative. By 1979, more then 52,000 workers in diverse 
branches of industry hed joined the campaign. The country 
leerned the names of the [first shock-workers—Florinda Duva 
of Benguela, Pedro Mangovo of Cabinds, Constantino Antonio 
of Cuendo-Cubengo, Antonio Maekumbi of Mocemedes, and 
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many others. In all, about 500 workers earned this title of 
honour. 

The campeign to meet the First Extraordinary Congress of 
the MPLA—Workers’ Party worthily was launched in 1980 on 
the initiative of the working people of Luenda. It was sup- 
ported by the Party and took on e truly massive character. 
Taking pert in ij were 120,000 industrie! and office workers 
of 375 enterprises. 

“Days of we'untary work” heve become a tradition. On 
weekends, tens of thousands of people report for voluntary 
work at factories ed plants end he!p unioed ships in Luanda’s 
port. Whereve’ you happen to be on such « day, you will 
near laughter and songs 45 an accompaniment to the intensive 
but eeger work. 

More than 200 such “days of voluntery work” are now held 
et various enterprises of the republic every month. Thanks 
to them, hundreds of new houses and schools, [first-aid centres 
and workers’ clubs have been bwilt, end tens of thousands of 
tons of cement, metres of fabrics, pairs of shoes, thousands of 
motor cycles and bicycles have been produced above the 
plan. 

The Nationa! Union of Angolan Workers (UNTA), united 
trade union centre, plays an importent role in the country's 
life. Founded in the deys of colonizlism in 1954 by represen- 
tetives of patriotic, revolutionary-democratic forces, UNTA set 
itself the goals of protecting the trede unions, defending the 
economic and social interests of working people, coordinating 
the activities of Angola's trade unions in the struggle for the 
country’s independence, egains! imperialism, exploitation and 
oppression, and achieving independence for the Africen trade 
union movement. 

lt goes without saying thet this programme of the workers’ 
argenisation did not suit the colonialists in any shape, or 
form. They tried to gain control of the young trede union mo- 
vement and to split the proleleriet by setting up several small 
obedient trade unions et each enterprise. In short, they wanted 
the trade unions to be very narrowly specielised so they would 
be rendered ineffectual. The leaders of the National Union of 
Angolan Working People were subjected to repression, and 
for many years, the Union's activists were forced to work under- 
ground or in emigration. 

When the ermed struggle egeinst colonialism began, UNTA 
demanded the immediate granting of independence to An- 
gola, and starting in 1968 begen to operste in ereas already 
liberated by the guerrililes. !t was then thet the ailiance 
between the workers’ movement and the MPLA began to form 
and strengthen. After the attainment of independence, this 
alliance has become even stronger. 

Angolan trade unions now face complex, responsible tasks 
in the field of rehabilitating and developing the country’s eco- 
nomy. The growth of the people's stenderd of living depends 
on the attainment of these tesks. if is said in the documents 
of the First Congress of the MPLA-—Workers’ Perty (1977) that 
UNTA should organise the working class and all working 
peopie, should protect their interests and reise their educe- 
tional level, show constant concern for the dissemination of 
the ideas of scientific socialism among the masses, cultivate 
a new attitude toward work, and heighten croduction discipline. 

UNTA has become a mess orcenisation with ae membership 
cf more than half @ million by 1980. in addition to this, branch 
trade unions are being set up to perfect its activities and make 
them more concrete. The branch trade unions of builders, 
textile workers, drivers, railwaymen, teachers and employees 
of stores and shops have already been formed. There is hardly 
an enterprise in Angola without its own trade union. Raising 
labour productivity end eradicating illiterecy, equipping e 
canteen or « kindergerten, setting up en amateur ert club and 
showing concern for enhencing the politice! consciousness of 
the workers—these are only sorne of the matters that are being * 
acted on by trade unions 

The trade union publication A vor do trabathador (“Wor- 
ker's Voice”), has become the true friend and helper of An- 
golan working people. It reports regularly on the successes 











and problems of work collectives and on the tesks thet are 
being set before the working cless by the MPLA—Workers’ 
; is - 


nee comeen, Ges & Oe 6S 
pitalist countries for its rights. paper aiso femiliarises 
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the role of trade unions and their 
Worker's Voice can be seen in the hends of « women textile 
worker or a trade union activist, a metellurgist or @ peasant. 
Each finds in the paper an answer to the questions that interest 
hin or her. 


@ factory meeting, Angolen workers invariably express their 
soliderity with the peoples of South Africa a‘ Nemibie 
struggling against recism end apartheid, with the Arab ~ 
of Palestine upholding their lawful rights, flouted so b 

by the Israeli expansionists. Campeigns to take up donstions 
to help national liberation movements are held regularly in 
the country. Part of the profits derived from voluntary work- 
days are also deducted for this purpose. 

The word “school” is surely the most populer one in 
present-day Angole. Wherever you go, @ town or @ small 
village, your friendly hosts will show you « school, the object 
of their specie! first of all. It may be e modern building 
or @ hut with a rocl of paim leaves. Both children and adults 
attend schools, learning not only to read and write. The 
MPLA has slways attached much importance to raising the 
political consciousness of its members. In 1962 in the period 
of struggle for netional liberation, the first Party school was 
set up. its students learned Marxist-Leninist philosophy, poli- 
tical economy and the history of the internationa! communist 
and workers’ movement. 

Now the Party has more than 31,000 members and candidate 
members in its renks. Half of them ere workers and peasants, 
and this is not by chance. It is recorded in the Constitution 
of the People’s Republic of Angola thet the MPLA—Workers’ 
Party is the vanguerd party of the working class, bases its 
activities on principles of Marxism-Leninism and sets itself the 
aim of building socialism in the country. Thet is why its new 
members ere working people first of all. 

Of course, not all of them have sufficiently mastered the 
fundamentals of scientific socialism es yet, but their desire to 
tudy, to build « new, independent, revolutionary Angola, 
s great. Hence one of the main tasks of the Party—the political 
enlightenment and ideologice! education of its members. 

A national and seven provincial party schools are function- 
ing in the country. Socie! disciplines es well eas @ course on 
‘he experience eccumuleted by the CPSU and other fraternal 
parties of socialist countries hold « special place in their 
jrammes. More then 4,000 people had graduated from 
schools by mid-1960, thus becoming true promoters of the 
policy of the perty and the people's state. 

The First Extraordinary Congress of the MPLA—Workers’ 
Party and the elections to the People’s Assembly of the PRA, 
the legislative body of the republic, held in 1980, became im- 
portant milestones in Angole’s peth of socielist orientation 
end served to draw the masses further into the administration 
of the country. it is not an exaggeration to sey that all Ango- 
lans took en active pert in preparing for and holding these 
mejor political events. 

When addressing the Congress, the Chairman of the 
+APLA—Workers’ Party, President of the People’s Republic 
of Angola Jose Eduardo dos Santos stated that socialism was 
and remains the strategic aim of the Angolan revolution. The 
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[Text ] Aiisiotie once called Libya a land of 


changes. Although for the ancients 
“Libya” was « synonym of the whole 
of Africa, they knew practically only 
the north of the continent, and so 
what the great philosopher really had 
in mind was present-day Libya and 
its neighbours, whose life was ‘shaped 
and reshaped by conquerors to ‘suit 
their tastes. Libyan soil wzs invaded 
by Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans and 
Vandals; much later, when it was al- 
ready populated by Arabs, Libya be- 
came a vassa! of the Ottoman Empi- 
re, and was then-seized by the Italian 
colonialists. The unsought chan 
continued even after the formal decla- 
ration of independence in 1950: the 
royal family subordinated the country 
to the interests of the United States 
and encouraged in every way the im- 
Wo monopolies attracted to Libya 
y the discovery of rich oil deposits. 
The El Fateh Revolution of Sep- 


tember 1969, led by Muammar al-Gad- 
dafi, overthrew the medieval monar- 
chy, put an end to the domination 
yf the economy by Wesiern oil cor- 
porations, anc gave impetus to radi- 
cal social reforms. Aristotle's words 
acquired a new, literal meaning 


TRIPOL! AND ITS PF OPLE 


The capital of Libya looks very 
much like any other big city on the 
south coast of the Mediterranean: port, 
traditional Arab bazaar, ancient cita- 
del, and mosques with slender mina- 
rets. And like the others, it consists 
of two distinct parts—the old (medi- 
na) and the new 

The old city is relatively small. It 
is criss-cros by crooked narrow 
streets, hardly broad enough for two 
persons, streets which were once so 


well adapted for defence and are now 
silent reminders of past epochs. Behind 


[Article by Alexander Filonik entitled: 


LIBYAN ECONOMIC, FOREIGN POLICIES PRAISED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 58-61 


"The Changing Look") 


the high solid ferces are fortresslike 
houses with television antennas rising 
somewhat unexpectedly over them. 
The medina has fone: Weceme @ fad 
of open-air museum. Business life is 
concentrated in the new city which 
has now received a new lease of life. 
It is distinguished for its broad green 
avenues, high-rise apartment hou- 
ses and administrative buildings, and 
mansions housing embassies. 

The housebuilding slogan is “The 
house is for the inhabitant”. This 
means, first, that every Libyan must 
have a roof overhead and, second, 
that large-scale private house ownership 
has been done away with. 

Tripoli strikingly differs from, say, 
El Djezair, Oran or Tunis in that 
there is a smatler variety in the styles 
of individual] dwelling ses. Nearly 
the whole of the capital is built up 
with ofte-storey cotta sha like 
cubes or parallelepipeds, of the same 
yellow colour, with flat roofs and @ 
small number of windows. The expe- 
diency of such a tradition was dicta- 
ted and testec over the centuries by 
desert conditions. The city authorities 
intend to renovate almost 1,500 hecta- 
res of Tripoli’s territory. At the same 
time it is planved to establish a 
zone to be kiuown as Nasir with a 
central park and a zoo. . 

Generally speaking, life in Tripoli 
is slow. One gets a feeling that its 
residents are more reserved and incli- 
ned to solitude than le in other 
Arab capitals, although Libyans are 
friendly and hospitable. There are few- 
er outdoor cafés and fewer transis- 
tors blaring away. 

Roaming about the city one cat- 
ches oneself thinking that there seems 
to be some colour missing. One does 
not understand at once that this feel- 
ing arises at the sight of the nume- 
rous ialousies covering shop windows 





and the abser tr raily, the splendid historical 
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te when ii Danned private trad 
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made by Japanese firms pb, FON xes tt. possible to finance major pro- 
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or 60 cr cent of a ' ynomy 
ported he average annual rate of econo- 
In streets there ar growth in the five years is to 
people in khaki unilorm. ihey ai 14 per cent. Priority is given 
dents of secondary s is and Higner extending industrial production, and 
educational instit ns, wht arly of jarter of the appropria- 
ry drill is now a compuls ns is to go for it. Particular stress 
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erected and the existing ones enlarged 
at Marsa Brega, Sidra and Misurata 
The country is striving to make itseli 
self-sufficient in petroleum products 
and, moreover, to sell abroad fuel and 
2 large variety of lubricants, which it 
is much more profitable to export than 
rude oil 

Only just recently there were bre- 
aks in the provision of the population 
with salt. The complex of new chemi- 
cal plants in Abu sh produces 
it in plenty now. It also makes caus- 
tic soda, and operation lines are ready 
to produce ethylene (for the time be- 
ing it is i in large quantiti- 
es) and polyvinyichloride which will 
serve as a raw materia! for other en- 
terprises now under construction 

“We are building up our industry 
on a vast scale but do not always 
make full use of the «capacities com- 
missioned,” I was told by the chief 
eng neer of one of the plants in Abu 
Kaemmash. “Some of enterprises 
equipped with up-to-date machinery 
“work at half the capacity. We are of 
course building with an eye to the 
future. But there is an acute shortage 
of manpower, notably ialists. This 
was & major snag in preceding 
five-year-plan period. Unfortunately, 
the personnel problem will remain for 
2 while.” 

While stepping up the country's in- 
justrialisation, the Libyan government 
is also devoting attention to the bu- 
iidup of agriculture which takes up 
more than 16 per cent of planned in- 
vestments. The main aim in this sphe- 
re is to make the country less depen- 
dent on the world capitalist market, 
to reduce food imports which now ac- 
count for 46 per cent of Libya's re- 
quirements. 

Eforts will be concentrated on the 
development of the coastal farmin 
zone, which is inhabited by the bu 
of the popilation and has the most 
auspicious agricultural conditions. The 
main project envisages the transfer 

{ two million cubic metres of subter- 
ranean waters from desert areas near 
Tarerbo anc Sarit to irrigate 50,000 
hectares of land in the suburbs of 
Benghazi, Marsa Brega and Sidra. 

his does not mean renunciation of 
clans to cultivate new lands deep in 
the desert with the help of subterra- 
nean water sources. Irrigated lands 
in the desert province of Fezzan, whe- 
re several oases have been created, are 
already being intensively exploited. Be- 
sides being given ail large plots, 
farmers there are provided with dwel- 
lings, farm buildings, tractors, cattle, 
etc 

The principle adhered to in the es 
tablishment of farms or state-develo- 
ped lands in the dry farming zone 
around Gharian is that of distributing 
them among private persons who are 
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gtanted substantial privileges. The 
state's policy is clear: it aims not on- 


“From the material point of view, 


ginning to build community centres, 
och with its own school, 1, work- 
— and other establishments and 
cultural facilities. We shall hou- 


se-keeping ard national handicrafts 
for farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters—that will help to expand rural 
domestic crafts, the articles of which 
are very much in demand.” 

Socially, Libya's agrarian sector 
presents a sufficiently motley picture. 
Besides small and medium-size farms 
there are large capitalist-type farms 
whose owners make wide use of ma- 
chines and hired labour. There are al- 
so cooperatives, chiefly supply and sa- 
les atives, as well as mutual- 
aid associations (so far there are not 
many of them). public sector in 
argiculture is rather extensive. In 
Gharian, for instance, state farms ha- 
ve been given the larger part of high- 
producing olive plantations (formerly 
owned by Italians). The state i« also 
conducting broad experiments in - 
ing grain in droughty areas. 
harvests of wheat are being grown 
with the help of — in the Kuf- 
ra area, and so it is planned to set 
_ a whole network of irrigated me- 
chanised farms there. 

At the beginning of the new five- 
year-plan period state organisations 
concluded a number of contracts with 
foreign firms for the construction of 
agro-industrial complexes, which form 
a fast-growing subdivision of Libyan 
agriculture. Poultry farms for 55 mil- 
lion broilers a year and dairy farms 
processing 9,000 tons of milk a day 
will be built in the environs of large 
cities. 

The current five-year plan provides 
for the construction and reconstruction 
of infrastructural facilities—roads, air- 
dromes, seaports. The latter are espe- 
cially important for Libya's future fo- 
reign trade, for the underdevelopment 
of its port facilities retards the growth 
of trade and compels the state to 
pay huge fines for demurrage. 

Carrying out large-scale develop- 
ment .--H Libya makes wide 
use of foreign technical assistance. 
Many projects are being built by 
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allround assistance to fighting 


veh — the 1 ambitions of 
rei ° 
us eaperialion, A ery is pushing Is- 


leaders to open mili provocations 
~ wy the Gulf of — > 
justily. its hostility, the US Administ. 
ration has mounted an all-out 


ganda ee against Libya, ac- 

rael against the Arabs and using the cusing it of inspiring and 
situation to secure its interests in the “international terrorism” (the wor 
Arab world. That is — acti- nae ty Weeki this label has yo 
vely opposes US imperialism wherever gged ashington on national li- 
it p Bus to extend its itions, deal a beration movements). - : 
blow to progressive forces, and do- Washington delibera tly ignores the 
minate the spiritual life and the mate- fact that Libya has tively con- 
rial resources of the newly-free count- demned terrorism in its manifes- 
ries. ; tations. Moreover, the Libyan leaders 

In August 1981, Libya, Ethiopia have declared that would 
and the People’s Democratic Republic assist lawful liberation stru and 
of Yemen signed an agreement called revolutionary movements against an- 
forth. it says, by “profound concern ti-national i It is this gr 
about imperialist interference in the ed stand that does not suit Uni- 
internal affairs of African and Arab ted States. 


countries, and mili pre- The United States’ provocative intri- 
casations and a ve activity, no- gues around Libya, the armed incident 
tably in the R the Indian Oce- it engineered in the Libyan territorial 
an, the Gulf, and the Mediterranean waters, the rT; movements of 
Sea.” This agreement is directed, the US Sixth Fleet off the Libyan co- 
among other thin - the US ast, the Bright Star exercises, the hy- 
lans to establish military bases in 


gypt, Somalie and Oman, and to rea- 
nimate the Camp David compact, pass- 
ing it for a Middle East settlement. 
Libya’s resolute struggle against 
imperialism won it prestige not only 
in the Arab world, but throughout Af- 
rica. Attempts made vd US emissari- 
es at the Assembly of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity in the autumn 
of 1981 > fy - — 
licies failed. more, ° 
nee al-Gaddafi was elected OAU Cha- 
irman. The OAU 1982 Asscmbly was 
held in Tripoli. 
Together with some of its allies, 
the United States is trying to neut- 
ralise” Libya, to force it off the for- 
ward position in international affairs, 
and to prevent its renovation. Eve- 
rything goes with them—from secret 
war and plans to assassinate Libyan 


steric anti-Libyan ganda campa- 
ign—such is the chain of hostile ac. 
tions designed to subvert the Libyan 
revolution. 

Libya displays calm dignity in the 
face of incessant hostility. In an in- 
terview granted to the Italian newspa- 
per Repubblica last summer, Muammar 
al-Gaddafi said that his country “is 
always ready to talk” with the Uni- 
ted States and that there were no 
grounds for war between the two co- 
untries. At the same time Libya is de- 
termined to resist any pressure atid 
armed provocations from American 
imperialism. 

—_e courageously faces its ene- 
mies. Its people are ready to rebuff 
any encroachments on their country’s 
independence and sovereignty. In this 
struggle it enjoys the support of all 
the progressive, freedom-loving forces 
of the world. 
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BOOK ON ANGOLAN, MOZAMBICAN, GUINEA-BISSAU RULING PARTIES REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 62-63 


fArticle by V. Maksimenko entitled: 


[Text ] 


O. MARTYSHIN, African Revolutio- 
nary Democracy. Ideological and Po- 
litical Plaiform the MPLA-Wor- 
kers’ Party, FRELIMO and PAIGC, 
Moscow, Political Literature Publi- 
shers, 1981, 264 pp. (in Russian). 


This book by O. Martyshin cites 
many documents to analyse the prog- 
ramme precepts of the three revolu- 
tionary- atic parties which led 
the peoples of Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea-Bissau to victory in their 
liberation struggles against the 
Portuguese colonialists. These victo- 
ries and their lessons “will be inscri- 
bed in gold”, to quote from the pre- 
face bY R. Ulyanovsky, in the his- 
tory of struggle against colonialist 
and neocolonialist exploitation. 

The MPLA, FRELIMO and PAIGC 
emerged and began their struggle 
oo late after the collapse 
of the imperialist colonial system was 
almost a fait accompli. Therefore, 
these parties, as the preface stresses, 
could not help being at the height of 
historical experience (p. 9), and avoid 
repeating their predecessors’ mistakes. 
Thus, an analysis of the ideological 
and political platforms of these par- 
ties which made the transition from 
abstract revolutionary nationalism to 
the ideals of scientific socialism is 
highly interesting. 

The contents of Martyshin’s book 
are much richer than the subtitle 
suggests; a good hundred of pages is 
devoted to the major events in the 
national liberation struggle of the 
three colonies, and considerable space 
is given to the practical measures 
taken by the present-day leaderships 
of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea 
Bissau in organisation, politics, eco- 
nomy and culture. The central part 
of the book under review is most 


"Using Historical Experience™] 


informative and adequately  theoreti- 
caliy substantiated. | i the author 
considers the objectives, ways and 
means of the anti-colonial struggle, 
its various stages and motive forces, 
and the way they are substantiated 
by the African revolutionaries. 

The Portuguese colonies in Africa 
were liberated in the course of guer- 
rilla warfare waged by the armed 
people united and organised by a 
revolutionary vanguard. This option 
was prompted by the international si- 
tuation of the early 1960s, keynoted 
by the recent revolution in Cuba 


and the successes of the Algerian 
people's armed struggle. A _ certain 
influence was exerted by rebellious 


” 


slogans of the “new left wing” and 
Fanon's ideas on the emancipatin 
influence of violence by the oppr , 
Other factors were also important: 
having embarked on an armed 
struggle, the revolutionaries _ of 
FRELIMO, PAIGC and the MPLA 
did not absolutise armed coercion; 
they were broad-minded, realistic, and 
respensible for their own actions, 
taking into account the correlation 
of the political and militar ~~ 
of the anti-colonial struggle. y 
resolutely gave priority to political 
work while solving practically inse- 
parable military and political tasks. 
The MPLA, FRELIMO and PAIGC 
leaderships’ striving to rely on natio- 
nal forces alone was also a studied 
decision. The author writes that often 
enough one comes across the de- 
magogic usage of the above slogan; 
but there exists another approach 
“proceeding from the fact that his- 
tory of every country and nation is 
created, first and foremost, by its 
own efforts and sacrifices” (p. 118). 
Without excluding the role of large- 
scale international support, the above 


i21 


requires a realistic consideration 
the fact that internal means 
possibilities and the ability and 


termination to use them to utmost, 
are the main thing here. 
The author how the MPLA 


and FRELIMO arrived at the “revo- 
lutionising of national consciousness, 
bringi closer to the working 
ople’s class consciousness” (p. 146). 
most complicated problem,” 
the author writes, “and one which 
remains unsolved to this day, is as 
follows: how should a_ proletarian 
policy be rersued in the liberation 
movement at a time when a working 
class ready to perform its historic 
mission has not yet emerged?” 
(p. 184). How should one, realising 
the imperative of ‘party leadership 





build a ae when cae exists : 
“vanguard party without a vanguar 
class"? (p. 199). Amilcar Cabral, 
PAIGC leader and one of the most 
prominent theoreticians of the African 
revolution, thought that to approach 
a successful social revolution, one 
needs people “with a frame of mind 
exceedi the stereotypes brought 
about the national liberation 
struggle” (p. 184). The education of 
such people becomes, at a_ certain 
moment, the Number One task and 
a for the vanguard parties. The 

under review gives a_ rather 
detailed —_— of this and other 
relevant questions. 

On the 


. whole, O. Martyshin's 
book is v informative and does 
not shun difficult probiems. 
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BOOK ON WOMEN INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN THIRD WORLD REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English N 


{Article by E. Bragina entitled: 


alization"] 


{Text ] 


Women and i/ndustrialisation in 
Developing Countries, New York, 1981, 


8i pp. 


The possibility of involving wo- 
men in social production, particularly 
in the modern industrial sector, has 
been studied thoroughly by many 
organisations nationally and interna- 
tionally. This problem is closely con- 
nected with various aspects of socio- 
economic progress, and its solution 
may have a direct impact on demog- 
raphic processes, the employment 
structure, and social climate. This 
book published by UNIDO is of de- 
finite interest since it contzins mate- 
rials from the conference on the role 
of women in the industrialisation of 
the developing countries. Participants 
in the conference sta‘ed that the es- 
timates on the numbers of working 
women are extremely approximate 
and that there are practically no 
data on the number of women 
employed in handicrafts, the unorgani- 
sed urban sector, and retail trade 
(p. 54). This results in a considerable 
underestimation of women’s contridu- 
tion to the economics of the develop- 
ing states 

By the early !980s, the share of 
women: in the workforce of the deve- 
loping countries had reached 25 per 
cent. They work mostly in industri- 
es with low capital intensity using 
primitive machinery and technology; in 
addition. women are given the lowest- 
paid jobs. Smali-scale production re- 


mains a field where the number ol 
women is still considerable 

Social traditions and customs 
main a serious obstacle in the growth 
of the female labour force. The over- 
whelming majority of women are dep 
rived of even a primary education, 


7 


o 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 63 


“The Participation of Women in Industri- 


to say nothing of the vocational tra- 
ining necessary to work in the mo- 
dern industrial sector. In most of 
the developing countries’ primary 
schools the girl-to-boy ratio is two 
to three; in secondary schools, it is 
one to two, and in high schools it 
is already one to four. 

Women account for a large part 
of the reserve workforce in. industry, 
and they are the first to lose their 
low-paid jobs because of growing 
competition from the males. The con- 
ference materials note, in part, that 
“women, therefore, remain a_vul- 
nerable segment of the labour force. 
They are economically unstable due 
to lack of skills and education, lack 
of job security, and low levels of uni- 
onisation in most of developing count- 
ries” (p. 23). 

The rightless condition of women 


in young slates is one of the reasons 
why large numbers of them are hired 
by the transnationals’ subsidiaries. 
Over 9 per cent of US-made elect- 
ronic equipment is assembled at fac- 
tories in the developing countries 
where cheap female labour is widely 
used. In Morocco, for example, fac- 
tories assembling TVs, radio sets. 
ind computers employ 80-90 per cent 
of women aged from 18 to 24 (p. 76). 
The managers of the transnationals’ 
branches consider it profitable to use 
female labour because “they are mo- 
r: obedient and patient. They are 
less inclined to organise themselves 
in trade unions and are content to 
accept exceptionally low wages™ 
(p. 52). However, this notwithstand- 
ing, transnationals often stage mass 
lockouts and hire teenage girls who 
can be paid as apprentices, not as 
workers 








While elaborating specific recom- 
mendations for involving women in 
industrialisation, the conference par- 
ticipants paid special attention to the 
role of the state, the policies of which 
can help women overcome inequality 
and participate in social labour on 
a larger scale. Laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination against women have been 
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passed in a number of developing 
countries. In practice, however, lar- 
ea — S t ae. es- 
pecially in industry, is blocked by se- 
rious obstacles which can only be 
overcome by an integrated approach 

i Pposes solution of 








BOOK BY NIGERIAN WRITER ON COUNTRY'S PROBLEMS REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 pp 63-64 


[Article by T. Alikhanova entitled: 


[Text } 


ARTHUR A. NWANKWO, Can Nige- 
ria Survive? 
Enugu, 1981 132 pp. 


This book by Arthur A. Nwankwo 
is dedicated to the activities of the 
transnationa! corporations, in par- 
ticular those in Nigeria. Drawing on 
the facts new to the Soviet reader, 
the author criticises various aspects 
of their work. 

The mzxim vigorously circulated by 
the transnationais—that they stimu- 
late the economies of young African 
states—is refuted by the author He 
writes that transnationals finance 
the development of the newly-inde- 
pendent countries in a paradoxical 
way: they invest smail amounts of 
capital which ti.ey subsequently use 
to tap the resources of the host co- 
untry under the pretext of producing 
goods and services according to the 
rules of capitalist economic theory 
(p. 58). Thus. the average inflow of 
foreign capital to Nigeria in 1971- 
1978 comprised 24-29 per cent of the 
outflow, which means Nigeria was 
actually financing the development 
of the incustrialised capitalist states, 
rather than the reverse (p. 45). _ 

The author considers in detai] the 
methods used by transnationals to 
control local markets: they sell out- 
dated machinery, preserve local capi- 
tal’s dependence on them, make re- 
commendations on the development 
of various indu.tries from which they 
will also profit, and so on. “It is also 
naive to believe that the corporations 
or their governments will assist in 
the development of a local technology 
base,” said the author (p. 81). 

The training of the necessary ca- 
tegories of local personnel is one of 
the major aspects of the technology 
transfer. The author proves that the 
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Nigerisation of ep is neither 
complete nor sufficient at present; the 
specialists thus trained are relatively 
few and are unable to cope with the 
technology received from the trans- 
nationals on their own (p. 85). ° 
Arthur Nwankwo also analyses the 
role and place of transnationals in the 
key branches of Nigeria's , 
such as the petroleum industry, con- 
struction, and the banking system. 
The author justly notes that in choos- 
ing spheres of investment and plac- 
ing their factories, transnationals are 
guided by their own interests, not by 
what is best - Nigeria, hence the 
excessive urbanisation, growi 
unemployment, and the like. ” 
The in-depth study of the problem 
allowed the author to arrive at the 
following conclusions: “The proclai- 
med contributions of multi-national 
corporations to the development of 
the economies of the developing co- 
untries in general, and Nigeria in 


particular, are largely illusory. The 
corporations supply technology but 
hardly transfer it. They bring in 


some investment funds in this regard, 
but they generate a huge amount of 
profits as a result of the privileges 
which are granted to them and the 
monopolistic position which they en- 
joy. These profits are mere transfer 
of income from the Nigerian consu- 
mers to the corporations... They thus 
get firmly established and ensure the 
domination of the local economy and 
the perpetration of the exploitation 
of local resources and local popula- 
tion” (pp. 123-124). 

Naturally, the author wonders how 
Nigeria can oppose the transnationals. 
He sees the solution to this comp- 
licated problem in a more rigid Ni- 
gerisation of the economy and per 
sonnel and a policy of self-reliance. 








is of 
the coun should create its own interest, since this is one of 
technological which implies the few works authored by African 
development of a national scholars to provide, on the basis of 
achieve the Nigerisation of al] the up-to-date factual material, a critical 
banks and insurance companies; na- analysis of the TNCs’ activities in 
tionalise the transnationals’ assets in the developing countrizs in general, 
the mining industry; and maintain and in an individual African, count- 
economic ties not only with the West, ry in particular. 
but also with the 
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BOOK ON HISTORY OF SOVIET-TURKISH RELATIONS REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 2, Mar-Apr 83 p 64 


[Article by I. Chernikov entitled: 


[Text } 


COPYRIGHT. 


CSO: 


1812 


The USSR and Turkey. 1917-1979. 
(Eds. M. A. GASRATYAN and 
P. P. MO’SEYEV), Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1981, 320 pp. 


The monograph traces the more 
than 60-year-iong history of Soviet- 
Turkish relations from their inception 
to our day. 

In pursuing its internationalist 
mission, the young Soviet state gave 
substantial diplomatic, moral, miate- 
rial, and military assistance to the 
Turkish national! liberation movement 
in 1918-1923. “Soviet-Turkish relations 
at their early stage”, it is pointed 
out in the monograph, “are quite a 
new, unprecedented type of relation- 
ship in the hisiory of diplomacy bet- 
ween the world’s first state of wor- 
kers and peasants and a people who, 
under the infuence of the October 
Revolution, rose to the struggle for 
national independence against the 
imperialist plundering” to which Tur- 
key was subjected by the Entente 
powers after its defeat in World 
War I (p. 5). 

The main idea of the book is that 
Soviet policy, with respect to the 
Turkish Republic, has invariably been 
one of peace and friendship through- 
out its history 

Even in the years of World War Il, 
the Soviet Union did its utmost to 
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“History of Soviet-Turkish Relations"] 


prevent Soviet-Turkish relations from 
further a 

Since the latter half of the 1930s, 
Turkey has ever more frequently found 
itself in the wake of Western pro- 
imperialist policy. The authors ana- 
lyse concrete foreign policy moves by 
Ankara which simultaneously sought 
rapprochement with Britain and Fran- 
ce who were pursuing the “Munich” 
line of appeasing and conniving with 
the fascist aggressors, while not con- 
cealing its sympathy for the latter. 

Of much interest are Chapters VI, 
Vil and VIII which deal with the 
postwar period, a time when relati- 
ons between the Soviet Union and 
Turkey progressed noticeably. Mutual- 
ly beneficial trade and economic coo- 


peration between the two countries 
gained in strength, and scientific and 
cultural exchanges expanded. 

important landmarks in Soviet- 
Turkish relations were the Declara- 
tion on Principles of Goodneighbourly 
Relations (1972) and the olitical 
Document on the Principles of Good- 
neighbour end Friendly Cooperation 
(1978) which provide for the develop- 
ment of relations between the USSR 
and Turkey in conformity with the 
traditions laid down by Lenin and 
Atatirk. 








BOOK CONTRASTING KENYAN, TANZANIAN ECONOMIC POLICIES REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun &3 p 64 


[Article by L. Tumanova entitled: "Kenya and Tanzania: 


trines"™] 


[Text ] 


AHMED MOHIDDIN, African Socia- 
lism in Two Countries, London, 1981, 
230 pp. ¢ 


In his book, African political sci- 
entist Ahmed Mohiddin attempts to 
anal the socialist doctrines adopted 
by governments of Kenya and Tan- 
zania and to show how they are being 
put into practicc. 

He gives a detailed description of 
the conditions in which the concepts 
of “African socialism” and ujamaa 
(the Kenyan and Tanzanian variations 


on the eve of inde- 
pane, a was all set to fol- 
a capitalist pattern of development. 
A study is made of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the development pro- 
rammes of Kenya and Tanzania. In 
965, the Kenyan | ee naar publi- 
shed the White Book—African So- 
cialism and Its Application to Plan- 
ning in Ken In 1967, the TANU 
Nationa! Conference issued the Arusha 
Declaration Mohiddin reveals the 
eclectics of the White Book and the 
groundlessness of its postulates con- 
cerning classes and the class nature 
of the future society, etc. Specifically, 
the book c.aims that African society, 
both traditional and modern, is class- 
less. On the other hand, it admits the 
possible concentration of economic 
power in the hands of individual Af- 
ricans. The author arrives at the 
conclusion that “African socialism is 
a mere rationalisation and Africanisa- 
tion of the existing socio-economic in- 
stitutions” (p. 79). 
Mohiddin traces the Kenvan govern- 
ment’s attempts to put its doctrines 
into practice. For example, it encou- 
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raged private enterprise and foreign 
investment—the only context in which 
the government-approved mixed exo- 
nomy could function, writes the author. 

A Mohiddin regards the Arusha 
Declaration as a document containing 
a programme for an equal, exploita- 
tion-free democratic society in i 
the basic means of production 
to the people. The steps taken by the 
Tanzanian nment in pursuance 
of the Declaration have to con- 
siderable growth of the public sector, 
curtailed private enterprise, and made 
for a ler gap detween the incomes 
of the well-to-do and the poor. 

The monograph reveals significant 
diflerences in the development of 
Kenyan and Tanzanian . 
Though Kenya has achieved certain 
success in economic $s , its 
dependence of foreign capital has been 
increasing—the price it must pay for 
its “successes”, Analysis of the stra- 
tification of Kenyan society leads the 
author to believe that the socio-eco- 
nomic pyramid of the colonial period 
has remained, for the most part, 
unaffected by the reforms (p. 189). 

The reviews the results of 
the ujamaa policy, —s the 
gradual elimination of differen- 
ces between the = and rich. 

Analysis of domestic policies 
of the two African countries which 
have opted for different ways of socio- 
political development enables the 
author to dwell at length on the vital 
problems of the newly liberated 
countries’ social development as a 
whole. His comments, particularly on 
the differences between sov'alism and 
capitalism as social systems (p. 186) 
merit attention. 





Socialist Doc- 





Unfortunately, the book under under capitalism “the government 
review is not free of vague definitions, might be aware of such needs of the 
and sweeping gener2lisations. people, but it will not directly involve 

The author's interpretation of go- itself in the provision of these needs. 
vernment activities under socialism The government will instead expect 
and capitalism does not seem entirels capltaists to pravide the goods and 
correct. He reasons that under social. services needed by people’ (p. 186). 


He overestimates personai initiative 


ism. “there is an 42 a oi 
. . n acute awareness 0! and interest as incentives for econo- 


the nceds of the people and an art 


, mic growth and as Tanzania's main 
ulate mimitment ti} tr “se . - 
ae » A. 2- - levers for future economic expansion. 
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BOOK ON NAMIBIA BY CAMERCON DIPLOMAT REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 p 63 


[Article by A. Safronov entitled: 


{Text } 


JACQUES ROGER BOOH-BOOH, La 
décolonisation de la Namibie. Un 
mondat usurpé, Paris, 1982, 296 rp. 


A detailed review of the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly resolutions and the deci- 
sions of the Court of Justice (the Ha- 

ue) on southwest Africa is given in 
the book Decolonisation of Namibia. 
A Usurped Mandate by Jecques Roger 
Booh-Booh, the Ambassador of 
United Republic of Cameroun to the 
Soviet Union. In his book the author 
illustrates that South Africa's attempts 
to annex this territory are totally un- 
tenable. He pays particular attentior 
to General Assembly Resolution 2145 
on the withdrawing of the South Afri- 
can mandate over southwest Africa as 
well as to further UN actions on Na- 
mibia. The author notes that UN ac- 
ticns to decolonise Namibia have been 
blocked by South Africa solely due to 
the Western countries’ opposition to 
the taking of effective steps to settle 
Southern Africa's problems in Keeping 
with the UN Charter and the Decilara- 
tion on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples. 

Analysing the present situation in 
the region, Booh-Booh emphasises that 
the policies of Western governments 
are pursued in accordance with vast 
economic interests of res ve mono- 
polies. He says (p. 15) t South Af- 
rica and its major economic partners 
seek, above all, to retain Namibia's 
socia] status quo and, in case of 8 
serious conflict in South Africa (p. 17), 
Pretoria and its allies will join hands 
in protecting their interests either by 
sending in their regular troops, or, as 
was the case during Angola's civil 
war, through the infiltration of mer- 
cenaries and secret agents and mas- 
sive arms shioments 
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“A Usurped Mandate") 


The analysis of the evoivement of 
the African countries’ positions, and 
a that of the OAU, toward 

African is very in- 


In reviewing the for de- 


lure, as the strugcle of the Namibian 
patricts is effectively backed by the 
other African nations, and internation- 
al public opinion is becoming ever 
more supportive of SWAPO’s aims. 
The author thinks that the situation in 
the citadel of apartheid is not as good 
as > a aes try to — 
it. present military 2 age ° 
the Republic of South Africa will, in 
the final analysis, be overcome by the 
liberation str industrial action, 
and pressure from the international 
community. 

Throughout the book, profound ap- 
eciation for the assistance the Soviet 
nion and other socialist countries 

render to the national liberation strug- 
gie in South Africa is expressed. Con- 
trasting this unwavering stance with 
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the double-dealing policies of the 
Western countries, Booh-Booh points 
out that imperialist appeals to fight 
the “communist threat” in Africa are 
in fact intended to retain the status 
quo and to continue the exploitation of 
the African majority in the south of 
the continent. Reviewing various de- 
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clarations of Western leaders about 
the alleged “communist threat” in the 
region, the author points out that their 
obvious aim is to win the “free world” 
countries to the side of racist govern- 
ments and to make some of the con- 
tinent’s nations forget the danger 
apartheid presents to all of Africa. 





BOOK ON HISTORY OF CONGOLESE POLITICIAN REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 62-63 


[Article by N. Vinogradova entit? ed: 


(Text } 


CELESTIN GOMA FOUTOU, Histoire 
des civilisation du Congo, Paris, Edi- 
tions Anthropos, 1981, 436 pp. 


Written Celestin Goma Foutou, 
Member of Central Committee of 
the Congolese Labour , this mo- 
nograph is the Srst major a- 
phic research carried out in the 
pie's Republic of the Congo to give a 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the emer- 
gence and development of the Congo 
state in the 16th-19th centuries. Histo- 
rical problems are considered as inse- 
parably linked to the present-day de- 


velopment of the The author 
believes that an objective portrayal of 
Congolese history will help in the fur- 
ther working out of the ~y~ of 
political, economic, social and ural 
development of the . Guided by 
historica! materialism, Goma Foutou 
consistently recreates the Congo's past, 
giving an in-depth analysis of factual 
materia! and simgling out particular 
and general requierities in the forma- 
tion of the Congo state. 

The monograph consists of three 
chapters, the first of which offers a 
compendium of what is known about 
the Congo's ancient history: Stone Age 
periods are classified and problems of 
anthropology and the appearance of 
early civilisetions discussed. Folk leg- 
ends and beliefs, the archive material 
kept in former mother countries, ar- 
chaeological, ethnographic and lingul- 
stic data are used to describe the di- 
stribution and migration of the Bantu 
and Pygmy tribes on the Congo's ter- 
ritory (pp. 75-83) and to the 
eflect of these factors on the develop- 
ment of their materia] culture. 
author studies the formation of class 
society, which he defines as transitory 
and represerting an ym ge | of 
elements of the primitive « ve- 


"A Fresh Look at Congolese History™] 
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uction . 100-110). The monog- 

en ahe a on peculiarities 

of slavery (pp. 117-124) and feudalism 
the Bantu. 


state was founded by the Portuguese 
in the 16th cenutry. Local reli s 
beliefs are described (pp. 177-183) and 
eonsiderable space is rc to an ana- 
I of the 


bes the discovery of the ~p by the 
Portuguese, ~ By in 1482 and 
the ear! ae of missionaries as 
the uring which the two civi- 
lisations collided. Much space is devo- 
ted to the rule of Alfonso ! (1504- 
1543). The author believes that in this 
time, Christianity was actively spread 
in a Sap ons the country’s depen 
dence on ugal grew at the same 
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time. The frequent succession of rulers 
following the reign of Alfonso I, the 
more intense struggle for power, in- 
ternecine strife foreign interfe- 
rence eventually resulted in the disin- 
tegration of the Congo state and the di- 
vision of its territory between the Por- 


role in the initial accumulation of ca- 
pital form special concern of the au- 
thor, who analyses slave trade in the 
concrete conditions of the Congo and 
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comes to the conclusion that slave 
trade was one of the key reasons for 
the decline of the Congo state. It ag- 
gravated intertribal relations and pro- 
moted internecine wars, undermining 
the centralised Congo state. 
Assessing the monograph as a 
whole, we should say that it adds 2 
eat deal to our knowledge of the 
go's history. Though not all of its 
sections offer analysis of equal depth, 
it is a comprehensive research work of 
indisputable interest to historians and 
economists studying African problems 
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BOOK ATTACKING ZIONISM REVIEWED 





Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 p 62 


[Article by V. Benevolensky entitled: 


System™] 


[Text ] 


Zionism Within the Imperialist Sys- 
tem. Critique of Zionist Theory and 
Practices (Essays). Edited by L. Y. 
DADIANI and Y. RYMARENKO, Kiev, 
— Politizdat Publishers, 1981, 


40 pp. 


Zionism cannot be separated from 
imperialism. The book under review 
ay that ——— of capitalism 

its monopolistic stage is a - 
nied by increasingly intensified activi- 
ties of the most reactionary and most 
jingoistic elements which whip up na- 
tionalistic and racial conflicts to divert 
the attention of proletariat and its 
allies fromi the class struggle. Under 
such circumsiances, the imperialists 
and their propaganda machine draw 
on the arsenals of Zionist i b 
The book skilfully exposes the Z t 
thesis that Jews should not take part 
in the class struggle or join political 
organisations, but should rather orga- 
nise into nationalistic unions of their 
own in keeping with their “common 
spirit” and “common destiny”. 

It comprehensively refutes the exis- 
tence of ar ex-territorial “world Jew- 
ish nation”, expressing the extra- 
class interests of all Jews throughout 
the world. As Zionist leaders are un- 
aple to furnish any substantive proof 
to support their “world Jewish nation” 
theory against the background of Le- 
nin’s nationalities doctrine, they speak 
of a “national spirit” allegedly inhe- 
rent in the psychology of “world 
Jewry”, which the book disproves as 
groundless. 

The Zionist theory of “dualism” 
or “double nationality” is not only 
alien, in the authors’ judgement, to in- 
ternationa] law, but leads—which is 
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“Zionism Within the Imperialist 


also extremely dangerous—to the 
spreading of traitorous anti-patriotic, 


politically immoral ideol and to 
a hypertrophied image the Jews’ 
role in the contemporary world. 


Present-day Zionism, the authors 
emphasize, is the predominant form 
of Jewish —— nationalism, the 
ideology and political practices of the 
ruling circles of Israel and the most 
chauvinistic sections of big bour 
isie of Jewish origin in the USA, Bri- 
tain, France, and some other Western 
countries. They actively form blocs 
with any opponents of socialism and 
detente, having set up a large net- 
work of subversive organisations, 
among which the World Zionist Orga- 
nisation ranks first. Though the World 
Zionist Organisation is hardly the 
right name to describe it, as its mem- 
bers come from only some forty Wes- 
tern countries, Zionists are bent on 
a. Ss myth of their “omnipo- 
tence”, predoininance of - Jewish 
bourgeoisie in the system of imperi- 
alism, and the monolithic and indivi- 
sible “Zionisi capital”. The latter con- 
tradicts the maxim proved by Marx 
that capital does not and cannot have 
either a national or an ideological 
character, only a class one. The au- 
thors justly emphasise that the Jewish 
bourgeoisie in all Western countries 
has long since become one with the 
bourgeoisie of other nationalities or 
religions and represents no special 
class of its own. refore, in present- 
day conditions, Jewish, to be mor: spe- 
cific, “Zionist” capital is nonexistent. 

The same reasoning underlies the 
authors’ assumption that the US “Zi- 
onist lobby”, as part of the institution- 
al structure of Zionism, is, first and 
foremost, a political tool of American 
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monopoly capital and serves its inte- 
rests 


The book stresses that the Zionist 
mass media in the Middle East goes 
to any length to prove that alienation 
and expropriation of Arab lands for 
the creation of “a purely Jewish state” 
in the future is “valid” and “legiti- 
mate”, deliberately ignoring the fact 
that prior to the Zionist colonisation 
of Palestine, the Jews and Arabs coexi- 
sted peacefully on that territory. 

The concluding chapter reviews in 
detai] the struggie of the communist 
and workers’ parties against the ideo- 
logy and practices of Zionism. It reve- 
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als the consistent and principled efforts 
of the Communist Parties of the USA, 
Britain, France, the Arab and Latin 

ican countries in fighting Zio- 
nism. The Communist Party of Israel 
never tires of reiterating that Palesti- 
nian Arabs and Jews have equal na- 
tional rights and the same common 


pep pee Its international- 
ist and patriotic motto, “not with 
the imperialists against the Arab peo- 
ples, but with the Arab peoples aga- 
inst the imperialists”, is winning in- 
creasing support among the working 
masses. 








AFRO-ASIAN STATES" POLICIES ON TV BROADCASTING SURVEYED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 49-52 


[Article by Raisa Galushko entitled: “Television in the Newly-free Coun- 


tries"] 
(Text ] fter winnin 
g state and itical independence, t 
Aisi’ the counties of Asia dod Africa on imploment- 
ing major socio-economic by eliminating the 
consequences of their colonia! past, stren eco- 


nomic independence, and reviving nationa euttune. The 
mass media, primarily radio and TV, were designed to 
play an important part in solving these problems. These 
mass media became the most convenient instruments of 
influencing the masses politically and ideologically, as 
TV and radio programmes may be listened to or wat- 
ched by both educated and illiterate people. However, 
they have not developed on a large scale in the newly- 
free countries, especially TV. There are diverse reasons 
for this: many regions have no electricity, the TV net- 
works are not well-funded and reach, as a rule, only 
big cities and the adjoining districts; besides, TV sets 
are very expensive, and beyond the reach of most. 


THE VERY BEGINNING 


In some countries, the Philippines and Iran, for 
example, TV began to develop back in the 1950s, when 
local industrialists and financiers began to show interest 
in it. Naturally, television was commercial in these co- 
untries, that is, its expenses were covered by revenues 
from advertising. Thailand was also among the first 
countries to introduce TV, but the development of mass 
media there was controlled by the state. As the years 
pessed, TV in Thailand acquired an ever more commer- 


cial character, so that today nearly all the TV stations 
in the country are commercial. at 

The 1960s saw vigorous introduction of television in 
the countries of Asia: India got it in 1959, Indonesia 
in 1962, Malaysia and Singapore in 1963, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan in 1964, peony A in 1968. Nearly all the 
TV networks were built with US, European, or Japanese 
assistance. 

The majority of Asian governments preferred to cont- 
rol television in their countries. But as nearly ali the 
young states had financial difficulties affecting TV, 
arnong other things, they were compelled to allow some 
advertising Government control over TV in some of 
these countries has become a sheer formality, because 
state subsidies (at times, along with customers’ fees) 
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are only part of the budget of a TV company; ail 
other expenses covered by advertising. The program- 
mes, therefore, are designed to meet the interesis of the 
manufacturers, who actually control the work of a TV 
company in such cases. This situation can be observed 
in Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, Turkey and other 
countries. 

Not all the countries of Asia are following this path, 
however, ite their economic and financia] difficulties. 
In some of them, the state and government have retained 
their leading role in directing the mass media. In these 
countries, TV helps solve major national tasks; it has 
become a means of information, education and raising 
the cultural level of the masses. India is the most graph- 
ic and typical example of this. 

The first Indian TV station began broadcasting from 
Delhi in September 1959. This was preceded by a certa- 
in amount of research done by all-India radio, jointly 
with UNESCO, to assess the possibilities and efficacy of 
TV as a teaching aid. At the initial stage of work, 
television was faced with the task of vigorously spread- 
ing literacy among the adult population. Clubs fer col- 
lective viewing of the TV programmes were set up in a 
number of villages. 

In 1972, another TV station was opened in India, 
this time in Bombay. It was foliowed by stations in 
Madras, Calcutta, and other cities. 

The emergence and development of TV networks in 
Africa was a heterogeneous process, largely dependent 
on the national and political specifics of each particular 
country. In the Arab countries, the — began earlier 
and was more vigorous: today Egypt and Lebanon 
have the strongest industrial and technical TV bases, 
compared to other countries of the region. 

Algeria was the first Arab country to establish its 
own TV system in 1956. In 1962, TV appeared in Moroc- 
co, and in 1966, in Tunisia. These three countries had 
French programmes directly transmitted to them, inevi- 
tably affecting their national programmes, which imita- 
ted the former 

Kuwait owns the most developed TV network in the 
Arab world; characteristically, the country tops the list 


of those with the largest number of TV sets; as a mat- 
ter of fact, every two people own a TV here. In ad- 
dition, Kuwait has the most powerful technical base, 
which supplies the entire Moslem world with TV prog- 
‘ammes, it was in Kuwait that the Inter-Arab Institute 
of Joint Programmes was set up in 1976. 

The introduction of TV in certain Arab countries met 
with serious obstacles put forth by Islamic leaders; the 
gravest conflict between TV and the supporters of Islam 
took place in Saudi Arabia, where these differences were 
settled only after several] years. 

In most Airican countries beyond the Arab world, 
the emergence of TV was a result of breaking the fet- 
ters of the colonial yoke and winning political indepen- 
dence. Unlike newspapers and radio, which appeared in 
colonial times, television was introduced by the new 
governments of the young states. 


Nigeria was the Grst country in Africa to develop 
television networks in a short time. The first TV sta- 
tion was opened in 1959 in Ibadan, while the Nigerian 
Radio Broadcasting Corporation (NBC) was set up in 
Lagos in 1960, following independence. 

Other countries began to set up their own television 
stalions in Nigeria’s wake: Zambia in 1961, Kenya in 
1962, Uganda in 1963, Ethiopia in 1964, and Ghana in 
1965, with television emerging and developing under 
the British direct influence in these countries. 

The ex-French territories established their TV net- 
works at almost the same time, with France striving 
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to preserve its influence among the African sta- 
tes and, with this purpose, pursuing 2 ool of cultural 
neo-colonialism” more purposefully and insistently. In 
1956, a special organisation, SO iM, was set up in 
France to assist the overseas territories in developing ra- 
dio and TV systems of their own. 

In 1962, SORAFOM was reorganised in OCORA, 
an organisation for cooperation in the field of radio and 
TV. first TV station in the French-speaking Africa 
was opened by OCORA in 1962 in Brazzaville (the 
Congo). Television did not become widespread in this 
country, however, and a more active iod began with 
the proclamation of the People’s Republic of the Congo, 
the t of which began to pay serious attention 
to te i 

In 1963, with OCORA assistance, TV stations were 


set up in Dakar (Senegal), Libreville (Gabon), and 
Abidjan (the Ivory Coast) as well as in other former 
French colonies. Apart from these, OCORA sponsored the 
development of television in Zaire. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR “INDEPENDENCE 
OF INFORMATION” 


In spite of the imperialist states’ desire to influence 
the television programming of the young countries of 
Asia and Africa, the latter are becoming ever more in- 
dependent as regards their own mass media, which is 
most graphically illustrated by TV shows produced |lo- 
cally anc nationally. 

n most of the young states, the TV stations have 
one or two channels, with Egypt, the Philippines and 
Thailand being exceptions. In the countries w TV is 
state-controlled, there are generally two stations, a major 
and an auxiliary one. In the countries where a commer- 
cial system prevails, all the channels are equal and do 
as much telecasting as their finances permit. 

The information programmes in the countries of Asia 
and Africa are produced in the form of TV newsreels 
and telecast several times a day. The point is, however, 
that their populations (and those of the neighbouring 
countries) get their information about world events ma- 
inly from Western sources. Weakness of technology, lack 
of trained personnel, and financial] difficulties are the 
chief reasons for this. 

The UPITN and Visnews are the leading agencies in 
the West supplying TV information and spreading news 
in the developing countries. 

Such a state of affairs in the sphere of information 
has its historical] roots. After the Second World War, 
taking advantage of the economic weakness of the deva- 
siated European countries, the USA flooded the world 
with its own periodicals, motion pictures, books, radio 
and TV programmes, advertisements and the like, all 
under the label of a “free flow of information” which 
other countries, first of all Britain and France, joined 
somewhat later. This “flow” aggravated the coki war 
against the socialist countries, poisoning the internatio- 
nal atmosphere and assisting the economic and cultural 
enslavement of the developing nations. 

This situation in the news market proved disastrous 
for the young countries’ national interests. Today the 
leading information agencies generally disseminate news 
about the industrialised capitalist states, with the deve- 
loping countries accounting for no more than a quarter 
of all the information—and even this amount is filtered 
from the point of view of political content. The problems 
of a social, political or cultura] nature, most important 
for the young countries, are either completely ignored 
or presented as insignificant and dull. Not infrequently, 
such materials are purposefully distorted or given a ne- 
gative connotation. 
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in the 19 de niries began actively 
aMD heag im the tuation obtaining in the 


Cay news Markel. Am array ol measures was wor- 
ked out to reorganise the existing world system of news 
exchange amc establish 2 new international] information 
order. fhe setting up of the naligned countries’ news 
agencies poo! in 1975 was the first step toward imple- 
menting a new order. The main tasks and goals of the 
pool consisted in supplying objective information em- 
puasising successes of he y g states in social, econo- 
mic, political and cultural growth 
In 1977, a pool of the Broadcasiers of Nonaligned 
Countries (DONAC) was set up at the constituent con- 
ference in S Yugosiavi Despite its short histo- 
ry, the pool ha: iged to win recognition on a world 
scale and has received approval and support from UN 
and UNESCO. In 1979, BONAC held in Yugoslavia the 
first festival of iclevision films produced by the ey 
ned countries, in which 47 states and four national li 
beration movements Another festival of the 
kind was ed to take place in October 1960 
aghdad, bul was postponed indefinitely because of 
rar between Iran and irae. BONAC has also estabii- 
hed i fund consisting of 50 ra- 
dio and 69 TV prograrmmes presented by 21 countries. 
Besides the two { s mentioned above, a number of 
regional radio and 1V isations exist in the develop- 
ing countries. The | TNA 1 union of radio and ¥ 
nationa tablished in 1962, has been func- 
tioning : ; tl \frican continent, uniting 
3B permanent and 12 ciated member-states of Europe, 


aor’ - K tat tins Union (ASBU), 
, ' ‘ peration 
= th sdcesting, exchange of 


* 


erly al! the y 4 ire united by the 
~f ' AB a radio and TV 
organisatic ting 46 countries. 
The Asia-Pa tut . Broadcasting Develop- 
ment has been | t ng | Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia) 
1976. Its or task is to train nersonnel, hold in- 
atior t do pertinem research 
p resu nt efforts exerted by the Friedrich 
Fbhert Fund and the Singapore government, the Asian 
nformation and research centre on mass media, uniting 
) « rie vas established in 1971 and has been func- 


i he 7. lace ; reTy ‘oO a ¥ >” Cc untries’ desire to 
ecome procucers jormatio insteaac of just consu- 
mers, and this they d mn 2 qualitatively new, ideologi- 


; ATIG “A ORIGIMALITY 


? r nt ire nostly 

t nerican and 

from the 

desire O1 W pais riers (the US above all) 
to spread | rical influence on other countries, 
ncluding w wiv-ires nes. It has been proven that 
visual infos jal! resented in the form of 
niertainn xerts a trem 10u ifuence on iliiterate 
peopie. Ar d su pe € Make up the Suix of Whe popula- 
tion in the dev untirn +0 iltural imperialism” 
much more infu tha informationa! imperialism” 


. 


in : Ler Da maxes it 
to juce their 





own entertainment programmes, so the volume of im- 
ported television films accounts for up to 50 per cent 
of the programmes in most of these countries. 

The food of trash from American TV with its de- 
moralising efiect is a direct threat to any national cul- 
ture in any dear to the patriat And this is 


young ststes. Opposition is = various, some- 
times rather peculiar ways, protest 
forced Americanisation of national allan and the 
to preserve and express its spirit and ori ity are 
always at the forefront of this opposition. In the Arab 
countries in the 1970s, for example, alongside’ traditional 
melodrama and “Western” serials, historical and 
ammes were also shown on TV, narrating the 
of the Arab nation prior to and after the 
gence of Islam. They included such shows as Along the 
True Path, God Almighty, Quotations and = 
the Koran, and others. There were films about struggle 
. the Arab peoples for independence against the colonial 
oppression (Sunrise, Railway and others), movies about 
the progress of Arab culture, science and art. 

African countries, too, strive to produce their own 
national programmes. In Nigeria The Village Teacher 
serial has been on the air for 13 years now; it is pro- 
duced by local TV. This series tells about a young 
teacher who came to work in a village, his relations 
with his pupils, the local peasants, and other people. 
This show is an unfailing success, as both the hero and 
his concerns are nearer and dearer to the hearts of all 
Nigerians than the adventures of super-detectives or 
American cowboys. 


The serial Mzi Pimbi, produced by Kenyan TV, is also 
very popular. It is a comedy whose central character, 
Pimbi, is an old crank who lives in a small village not 
far from Nairobi with his wife Maoni Tefi. Pimbi is very 
lively and restless, forever meddling in everything he 
happens to come across. 

in Ghana, under the Kwame Nkrumah government, 
the state-operated TV station paid great attention to 
serious drama. Later, when commercial TV won out, this 
attention decreased somewhat, though the broadcasting 

| drama and plays is still considered much more im- 

‘tant here than in other African countries. A best TV 
ivame competition was held in Ghana in 1970, and this 
made it possible for the ay | to locate talented 
playwrights who now willingly do work for TV. In 
Nigeria, popular mystery-operas a by television 
enjoy the greatest success, especially since in most cases, 
they take the form of historical epics. 

Aimost every African or Asian country makes an 

fort to stage its own TV shows incorpcerating different 
kinds of folklore. India, Indonesia, Singapore and the 
Philippines are famous for the diversity of such shows; 
they are popu lar in the majority of African states, too. 
This is one effective way in which Asian and African 
countries try to withstand ideological colonisation by 
the imperialist powers. 


TO BENEFIT THE WORKING PEOPLE 


The above is a general outline of the main TV fro- 
grammes in the majority of the developing countries. 
In the socialist-oriented ones, however, the state of 
fairs is somewhat diferent as TV there is a vehicle 
of propagating revolutionary change; therefore, it at- 
taches much more importance to socio-political program- 
mes which pose and help solve problems of national 
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cevelopment. Ir : » countries there are TV 
programmes at the working class, such as A Worker 
and His Factory in Ethiopia, Workers’ Programme in 
Syria, and so on. They are shown once a week for half 
an hour, as a rule Professionals from the most diverse 
Selds, production managers, engineers, and technicians 
give TV :nterviews in which they raise the most serious 
and urgent problems in an attempt to solve them or to 
call on the audience to join in the discussion. 

Youth TV programmes, mostly on the work of revo- 
lutionary youth unions, play an important part in public 
liie in the socialist-oriented countries. In Syria, for 
example, this programme is prepared by the information 

; of the Centra] Comumittee of the Revolutionary 
Youth Union. The RYU, established in 1968, sees its task 
t c of political and ideologi- 

tion of the youth. This is the purpose of t 
ramme for youth shown on Syrian TV. As 
resents voung people working in the fields 
actories, i Struction brigades and serving in 
the army. This programme frequently includes docu- 
mentaries about the Soviet Komsomol (Young Communist 
League) and youth unions in other socialist countries, 
as well as about the work done by progressive youth 


*) 


organisations in the developing and capitalist states. 
Programmes for women play 2 large part in moral 
nd cultural education. Though revolutionary transforma- 
tions in the socialist-oriented countries have proclaimed 
equality between women end men, it is hard to uproot 
the centuries of oppression of women in every-day and 
family life. This requires painstaking explanatory effort 
day-in and day-out. And this is exactly what programmes 
for women do, am in practically every 
socialist-oricated miry. As rule, womens program- 
mes are weekiy hali-nour talk Ow Documentaries, 
stories and icatu are also included. These programmes 
nder the headings of Women’s Journal in Ethiopia, 
in lik they are written 
metimes conduct y members of national 
women's unions. Questions of women’s position in society, 
of the necessity to relieve women of the burden of old 
traditions, the problems of child rearing, organising 
kindergartens and creche ind health care for mothers 
and children are discussed in these series. They also 
resent films on the life and work of women in the Soviet 

Union and other socialist countries 

Programmes for children occupy a large piace among 


oriented world. In 


the television shows of the soctalist-c 
contrast to movies for children in other, capitalist of 
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ntri ainly US- and British-made 
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children in the spirit revolutionary consciousness and 
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so TV was faced with the task of teaching both children 
and adulis to read and write. The literacy programmes 
exist in almost every developing country now, provided 
it has a TV network. 

In step with the disintegration of the colonial system, 
education and enlightenment in these counties were 
becoming the field of an ideological struggle, more bitter 
with every passing day. In the 1960s-1 , neocolenial- 
ist expansion was manifest in many fields, primarily in 
the so-called aid to the young states rendered by Western 
countries. Implanting and preserving a Western educa- 
tional] system, entrenching European ges, preparing 
teaching aids aoe 2 and training person- 
nel were some of thé main methods. Nevertheless, there 
was no great progress in eradicating illiteracy in the 
developing countries, and this made governments in 
many of them look for more radical ways out of this 
impasse. India, Niger, Senegal and the Ivory Coast were 
the countries that scored greatest successes in this field. 

In India, in 1975-1976 a large-scale experiment was 
carried out, using a communications satellite to transmit 


educational programmes. Sponsored by UNESCO, it 
became known as the Satellite Instruction TV Experi- 
ment (SITE). TV sets receiving pictures from the satel- 
lite were installed in 5,000 villages. When the experi- 
ment was over, research—including polls among peasants 
and schoolchildren—was conducted, confirming its suc- 
cess. 

Niger is the only country in the world which has 
educational television, and no other. An experimental 
TV school has been operating there since 1963, and 
there are 300 centres for collective TV viewing. 

Also in 1965, the Centre of Scientific Studics and 
Information Techniques was opened in Dakar as a result 
of an agreement between UNESCO and the government 
of Senegal. For 5 years, it transmitted experimental edu- 
cational programmes for the adult population using 
teaching aids supplied by UNESCO. 

The Ivory Coast authorities also conduct extensive 
work with educational television. Its first experimental 
programme, conducted with UNESCO assistance, lasted 
12 years. The experiment began in 1963 in Abidjan, the 
country’s capital, with programmes for illiterate workers 
transmitted over the inter city network. Since 1965, these 
programmes have been shown ali over the country. 

n 1971, another experiment was launched in the Ivor 
Coast, this timé to teach 6- to 11l-year-olds to read a 
write. It was also conducted with the aid of UNESCO 
and other international agencies. During the first year, 
20,000 pupils attended 450 specially equipped TV classes, 
while in 1980 the number reached 000 children, or 
80 per cent of all children, the latter igure made public 
by the Conference of Ministers of Education of Alrican 
Member States, held in Lagos. It would take no less 
than 30 years to achieve the same results by the usual 
means 

Such things have been undertaken in the world for 
the first time ever, therefore the experience of the states 
in question may inspire many other countries. 


All the above testifies to the fact that the develop- 
ment of TV networks is far from smooth and easy, On 
the one hand, national TV systems emer rather long 
ago (in the Philippines, Iran, Thailand, Algeria, for 
example) and made great strides. On the other, a number 
of countries stil] have no television at all (Nepal) or 
are just introducing it (Sri Lanka, Burma, and others). 
Similar contrasts may be observed in the level of techno- 
logy: the population of vast territories in various 








‘ r 3% r lack of electricity, while 
TV nts nt of Asia and Af- 
rica 1 ess ti stest equ ‘ foreign make. India 
ia, Algerie, Nigeria, Kenya, the Sudan and Zaire. 
t nentic Dut a have te TV systems of 


Going over | : vision in the countries of 

6 Africa was a problem of sorts: nearly 
ali t rmer ylor ccluding Algeria) use 
the French SECAM system, while the former British 
lonies {Algeria em thes refer the West German 
PAL. The US system NTS *s found its way to some 


In the cd ping the number of TV 
ewers ti] number of radio-listeners 
[ one speak i tt acy or the influence on the 
eople, however f surpasses radio, especially in 

h fieid d n, cultural and educa- 
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fANZANIAN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT POLICIES PRAISED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 45-46 


[Article by Alexander Zhigunov and Igor Nikolayevsky entitled: 


The Priority”™] 


[Text } 


n 1982 Tenzania began implementin 

the Second National Programme o 
Economic ene. Such program- 
mes differ from five-year plans in that 
they are designed to accelerate produc- 
tion growth in individual] branches. Ac- 
cording to Kighoma A. Malima, the 
Tanzanian Minister of Economic Affairs 
and Planning, the current programme 

ives | to agriculture. As before, 
the principal role is played by land- 
cultivating associations in ujamaa vii- 
lages, the main form of cooperation in 
the countryside. 


JOINT EFFORTS 


Since eighty per cent of Tanzanians 
are peasants, and agriculture accounts 
for more than 60 per cent of the natio- 
nal income, it was no accident that 
ujamaa villages came into being. 

“Petty production cannot ensure 
the needs in raw materials and food,” 
‘old us Kizghoma A. Malima. “These 
tasks can be accomplished only if the 
peasants join cooperatives.” 

This is why the Arusha Declaration, 
adopted in February 1967, which be- 
came a policy-making document for the 
non-capttalist development of Tanzania, 
notes that cooperatives of the ujamaa 
type are the chief means for the social 
transformation of the Tanzanian coun- 
tryside. “The General Line of the Par- 
ty” document approved by the Extra- 
ordinary Congress of the ruling Revo- 
lutionary Party (ChChM) in January 
1982 gave much attention to ujamaa 

However, quite a few difficulties 
must be overcome in the building of 
ujamea villages. It is common know- 
ledge that a transition to collective 
forms of economy is always a highly 
intricate process demanding tremen- 
dous preparatory and explanatory work 
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among the peasants. It takes time for 
them to become convinced in the ad- 
vantages of collective labour. Artificial 
acceleration of this process, especially 
if there is a shortage of experienced 
_— iy - l a can 
only discredit the very t of co- 
operation. The ChChM leadership is not 
turning a blind eye to the fact that 
peasants still rely on their personal 
plots of land, which they cultivate with 
a hoe. The process of shaping ujamaa 
is mainly horizontal at the time. Two 
— ago 8,000 villages united 13 mil- 
ion people (the population of Tanzania 
is 18.5 million) but the majority have 
hardly gone vm. - the first stage of 
development—the formation of settle- 
ments proper. Due to an acule shortage 
of funds and the total lack of ex- 
perience in conducting campaigns on 
such a scale, ujamaa villages produce 
much less than a half of the total 
volume of agricultural produce. The 
a of self-reliance which under- 
ies them is far from being fully imple- 
mented: only several dozen villages 
can be called self-s.fficient. 

The existing difficulties have been 
exacerbated by the drop in world pri- 
ces of export crops, but mainly by 
high yields of the exports crops—pri- 
marily coffee, sisal, tea, and cashew 
nuts which ensure the greater part ol 
our hard currency earnings, and satisfy 
droughts. For several years running, 
there has been no rain at all in the 
chief agricultural areas of Tanzania. 
It is quite understandable, therefore, 
why peasants are always under a stra- 
in, will there be a good crop or will 
the merciless sun scorch everything? 
Fortunately in 1981, there was enough 
rain for the first time in many years. 

Shabani Mwita, Chairman of the 
village council of the Uhuru Coopera- 
tive said: “We are absolutely dependent 





“Agriculture: 


on rain. When there was no rain at 
all in 1974-1975, we did mot collect 
even a single sack of nmillet, while last 
year the harvest was 4,700 sacks.” 

This cooperative, which unites seve- 
ral small villages, was declared the 
best in the region. As an award, the 
government gave it a tractor. 

“This year,” the Chairman says, “we 
hope for an even better crop so we can 
sell the surp.us to the state.” 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


in conformity with the provisions of 
the Second National Programme oi 
Economic Development and the deci- 
sions of the Extraordinary ChChM 
Congress, administrative errors made 
in the course of setting up the villages 
ate now being carefully analysed, and 
ways of rectifying them are being map- 
ped out. In his work Ten Years After 
the Arusha Declaration, President Ju- 
lius Nyerere noted that the government 
was too slow in revising the procure- 
ment prices for agricultural produce, 
and rather often they did not even com- 

nsate for the peasants’ expenditures 
oday a new system of price determi- 
nation is in operation. it takes into 
account production costs and transpor- 
tation expenditures and stimulates the 
production of traditional tigh-yieid 
crops in this particular region 

The supply of agricultural machir 
ery, seeds, and fertilizers to the 
maas is improving, and the prices tor 
all these commodities have been lowe: 
ed. Experienced organisers, agrono 
mists, and veterinaries have been sent 
to the countryside. A special program 
me for training administrators (one 
per five villages) has been worked out, 
and all financial aid to cooperatives has 
been placed under the control of the 
ChChM 

The experience gained by the vil 
lage of Cimrivino set up 12 years age 
40 kilometers from Dodoma—where the 
new capita of Tanzania is being 
that these measures have 
vielded resu!ts. Cach family in that vil 
lage cultivates its personal 15 hectare 
plot of land to provide itsell with food 
Also in collective use are several heids 


these sales being allocated ior commor 
needs. According to the head of the 
cooperative government assistance 
makes it possible to raise productivity, 
increase the number of cattie, and ex- 
pand the area ol land under cultiva 
tion. No wonder the village of Chim 
vino is famous. here its fame has been 
won by the arduous labour of all 

members of the cooperative, who then 
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Lile ‘s taking turn for the better in 
other villages as well. Forty per cent 
of them have running water, thirty five 
per cent have infirmaries, and seventy 
hve per cent have cooperative shops. 
Sull, much remains to be done to turn 
them into ujamaas ike Chimvino. Our 
Tanzanian interlocutors from the Mi- 
mstry of Agriculture hasised that 
socialism in the countryside, as the So- 
viet Union's experience has shown can- 
not be built at a stroke. The implemen- 
tation of the ujamaa programme should 
create the prerequisites for the provi- 
sion of Tanzania with foodstuffs. 

Tanzania also makes active use of 
the experience gained other African 
countries, and is carrying out the re- 
commendations of the La Plan of 
Action—elaborated under ~~ 
of the OAU—a strategy for the 
lopment of African agriculture so as to 
radically improve the food supply. This 
plan envisages greater investments in 
agriculture, enlistment of the youn 
people to work in the countryside, a 
reduction of migration of the able-bo- 
died population from rural areas to 
towns. In accordance with the Lagos 
Plan, the government of Tanzania 
adopted 2 20-year programme for the 
improvement of the food situation in 
the country: it is designed to lay the 
foundations for the country’s self-suf- 
ficiency in grain and animal and sea 
produce. The government plans to in- 
vest $21.4 million in agriculture in the 
period ending in 1985. 

Carrying out the tasks assigned to 
the ujamaa villages is considerably 
promoted by the extended production 
of sisal and other export crops, provid- 
ing important hard currency earnings 
for the state. The government can buy 
modern agricultural machinery abroad 
with this foreign currency, build ferti- 
lizer factories, and implement the irri- 
ganon programme 


TANZANIA’'S “GREEN GOLD” 

Sisal, which belongs to the agave 
family, was brought to Tanzania (then 
German East Africa) from Central 

erica by German settlers at the end 
{ the 19th century. They sought to 
turn their colony into a huge sisal 
plantation, and monopolise world trade 
n this valuable commodity. Sisal found 
s new home on Alrican soil and is now 
being cultivated in Tanzania along 
the Indian Ocean coast and in the 
Northeast area near the towns of Moshi 
and Tangs. Sisal] is grown for its thick 
green leaves. After they have been pick- 
ed, they are retted and combed. The 
slightly yellowish fibres are then dried 
in the sun and exported to dozens of 


countries. Incidentally, Tanzanian sisal 
is considered to be better than that 

ning from the other countries of East 
\ because its fibres are the thin- 
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For a long time the demand for 
sisal fibre was great, primarily due to 
its unique Ermness. Ship's ropes of sisal 
withstand tremendous stress and are 
resistant to sea water. With the ap- 
pearance of synthetic fibres, interest in 
sisal began to drop, so sisal cultivation 
in Tanzania was curtailed) However, 
this move was premature, since it was 
soon discovered that sisal Gbres added 
to steel ard synthetic ropes increase 
their strength many times over and the 
latest research indicates that sisal may 
serve the tnterests of the people for 
years in other T into 
consideration an improved ma Si- 
tuation, the Tanzanian ernment ela- 
borated a programme o! extending sisal 
production. It is assumed that by 1985. 
110,000 hectares—twice as much as at 
present—will be allotted to sisal culti- 
vahon 

The local press and the leaders of 
the republic have stressed repeatedly 
that the shortage of sisal cutters is 
the mair obstacle. No less than 11 thou- 
sand of cutters are needed, whereas 
there are only five thousand at the mo- 
ment. What are the reasons for this? 

You just try to wave your machete 
when it's 30°C and extremely humid,” 
says Raba Nioka, a cutter with 30 
years of experience, and it was hard to 
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The average age of 
forty to Gfty years. They must 
bending over to cul 
growing at an angle of 
need to be permanently 
to prick oneself with the sharp 
at the tips of leaves is also exhaustive. 
Only a few can regularly fulfi the daily 
work quota. In addition, it is necessary 
to gat the leaves, arrange them in 

le stacks and carry them to the road 
or subsequent loading on trucks. 

Tanzania is planning to attract 
young people to sisal plantations first 
and foremost with the aid of material 
incentives. The minimum wages of the 
cutters will be increased by 100 
cent, and they will be granted free 
housing with electricity and running 
water, plots of land and cattle. Appa- 
rently, the time is coming when the 
work of the cutters will partially 
mechanised. Specialists claim that ca- 
pital investments will be generously 
repaid. According to their estimates, 
hard currency earnings from sisal may 
well amourt to $15-20 million in five 
years. The earnings from the sales of 
sisal will raise the well-being of the 


people. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL SOUTH VIETNAMESE PROVINCE DESCRIBED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 43-44 
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(Article by Mikhail Ilyinsky entitled: Rubber-Tree Planters of Song Be"] 


[wT } 

, 4EXC | S$ tusted ef a crossroeds of important transporietion e«r- 
teries and bordering on the Peopie’s Republic of Kem- 
puchea, the Vietnamese province of Song Be has an area 
of ten thousand squere kilometres. A few years ago, its 
population was only 650,000—one of the lowes! copulation 
densities in the Mekong deitsa. This wes @ result of the 
raveges of the wer which hed iocal residents 
from thew homes. After the iiberation of South Vietnam 
and reunticeton of the country, the orovince’s vest tracts 
of uncultiweted tertile lend, spraw 9 rubber-tree piente- 
ticns, sebuncence of rivers and isekes teeming with fish, 
and expenses of virgin forest drew settlers from Ho Chi 
Minh City (lormeriy Saigon) and other densely poouleted 

aress of the Mekong ce'te. 
More than 100,000 people came to Song Be from Ho 
Chi Minh City within @ few months. New economic districts 
sprang up im five of the province's twelve counties. These 


settlers moved to Song Be voluntarily contrary to the lies 


soread by Western mess media. The government orovided 
them with * sportation, construction meteriaist end mo- 
nev. In 1976. more than 36.000 new houses were built, in 


the province thousands of acres of virgin lands developed 
meny cenels end wells dug end 250 schools end first-eid 
stations pul up This new construction hes been accompe 
nied by the planting of paims, banens, mango, end 
bread-iruit trees, end ornementa! shrubs. Settlements ere 
connected by « nefwork of roeds 

People’s power het tried to provide everything thet 


; 


the settiers ght need. Many of the “newcomers once 
ved there: the egoressors “scorchec-ianc’ tactics ftorced 
them to leave thei native villaces for Se:qon in search of 
work d speler. | wa of « . wever tc dj 4 
ob enc «64 em th huge y wh we on v 
ce led the “jewel in Me Souths crown Most of thos 


who ceme were Gdoomed to poverty ond semi-stervation. 
When peopie’s power offereo tnem «4 chence to return to 
Song Be, meny of them welcomed the opportunity, end 
begen resettiing to their old + 6ges. They were joined by 
peopie trom other cistricts of Vietnam 65 weil 6s torme;r 
soidiers of the Saigon regime, who, alter reecucation, 
decided to make a fresh ster in life. Gradually, fifteen new 


economic districts were created in Sor 9 Be 

n the commune of tan Lep, which st sepproaimetely 
100 kilometres trom Ho Chi Mink City sow the first 
| = os ae S «a a watched * st ad< . opere 


tion teams formed from ebouwt 20 





new house: we were united by 


* heve @ 
Cong Tem. “As soon as 
know the people here 

“We went 
of them, Lan, told 
more new members to the 
City. We, the populaion of Song Be, are duty bound to 
get everything ready for the new 

In 1979 about 500,000 added to the 
province's populetion, bringing if to a total of 1.2 million. 

In 1980, the province already boasted more than 40 
new economic districts. The process of backward migration 
removed the enormous burden of overpopulation from 
He ©h! Minh City, created jobs and improved considerab- 
ly the food situation in the city. Authorities in the new 
economic ereas ere doing everything to meke optima! use 
of available manpower and equipment. 

At the same time, the flow of settlers to Song Be ma- 
kes it possible to exploit the province's resources most 
efficiently, to reclaim long-fallow lands, to dewelop fo- 
restry, to stert new industries and fo bring the famous 
rubber-tree plentetions back to life. 

Be is Indochina’s largest natural-rubber producer. 
its rubber-tree plentetions eccourt for 34 per cent of the 
total production in Indochina end 44 per cent in Vietnam. 
Plantation workers form the core of the province's work- 
ing cless. It wes here, in Song Be at the Phu Rieng plen- 
tation, thet the first orgenised industriel actions in South 
Vietnam took piece in 1930. Along with Nghe Tinh So- 
viets in the North, historians view the Phu Rieng piente- 
tion struggle as e@ dress rehearse! for the Vietnamese re- 
volution., 

Springtime in Song Be, when the rubber plants begin 
to blossom, is known among Vietnam's patriots as “the 
soring of combet victories”. At the height of the dry 
season, when the rubber-plent groves were in bloom, the 
National Liberation Army usually leunched e new offensive 
against the enemy's strongholds—US Army positions on the 
Bere mountain end the Seigon puppets’ barracks in the 
vicinity of Ben Cat. Song Be's rubber-pient plentaiions, 
spreading over an eree of 90,000 hectares, were one 
vest guerriile bese. 

The rubber plants shed old leaves and grow new ones 
within three days. This meant thet the rubber plents pro- 
vided ides! cover for the patriots precticelly the yeer 
round. In the early 1970s, the aggressors began to meke 
requier massive air strikes on the province. More then 
20.000 hectares of rubber-tree plantations suffered from 
the bombings. Af.er the liberation of South Vietnam, ho- 
wever, the plentations were given « new lease of life. 
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They are now menaged by workers and peasants under 
the overali quidence of s specie! Rubber industry Depert- 
ment. Under the Second Five-Year Plen, Song Be's pien- 
tations will be extended to an eree of 170,000 hectares, 
and new lstex-processing fecilities will be built. The rub- 
ber factory et Loc Ninh, which was bedly damaged by 
fleeing Saigon troops, has been completely rebuilt and 
now turns out high-quality rubbery. 

it is believed thet « rubber tree matures at the ege 
of seventeen. The sroms of its blossoms is reminiscent of 
that of the thieni] flower, one of the people's favourites. 
In the recent past, Song Be girls picked blossoms from 
seventeen-year-old rubber trees and stuck them into the 
rifle berrels of soidiers leaving for battie; in this fashion, 
the rubber-tree biossom became a blossom of freedom. 
Nowadays, # is e symbol! of socialist construction in e 
unified socialist Vietnam. 


Although the rubber industry will remain the mainstay 
of the province's economy, Song Be will also develop 
its plentiful neture! resources. In new economic sreas, 
tens of thousends of hectares are planted in rice, coffee, 
and suger cene. The irrigation network is constantly being 
exiended. Dems for the Dac Khuit and Tek Mo hydroelec- 
tric power stations sre being built on the Song Be River. 
The town of An Lok is to become e@ major food industry 
centre. 

Rare tree verieties native to the province—camlai, sao, 
van and i20—make it en important centre of forestry. Tim- 
ber is transported to Ho Chi Minh City where it is used 
in construction or processed. 

Another iccal “treasure” is the thot net sugar palm. 
Tali end siender, it looks like coconut palms. Sugar paims 
are an indispensable feature of the local landscape. Their 
sap, collected at night, is used by loce!l peasants to make 
suger; hence the psim's name. During the rainy season, 
the palm fears no flood and, in the dry season, it can go 
up to six months without 6 droo of water. its exceptional- 
ly hard wood is used in shipbuilding. A campaign is under 
way in the province to plant more of these valuable trees. 

Dusk fells on Song Be. The powerful crowns of the 
sugar paims stand out sherply in the lest rays of the 
setting sun. The workers file from plan‘ations to their 
houses which light up one by one. Another working day 
i over. 
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ECONOMIC ROLE OF FAMILY, RELIGIOUS TIES FOR THIRD-WORLD BOURGEOISIE 


VIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 31-33 


[Article by Serghei Levin entitled: 
of the National Bourgeoisie” | 


[Text } 


S scholars concerned with the bour- 
geoisie of the newly-emerged sta- 
tes do not question the value of the 
system of categories for long now 
used when describing its various 
strata, groups and elements and 
refiecting essential features of its 
existence—derivation, spheres of appli- 
cation and size of capital; commercial, 
industrial, finencial bourgeoisie; natio- 
nai, compracor (neocomprador); bu- 
reaucratic; petty, middle, big bour- 
geoisie; today in many cases monopo- 
listic and mnon-monopolistic, etc in 
addition, increasing attention is being 
given to the functional peculiarities 
of private capital within the frame- 
work of one or another economic set- 
up, to the specific positions and in- 
terrelationships of national groups of 
the bourgeoisie in polyethnic count- 


, Many aspects of the ties 
radictions within the bour- 
geoisie of the developing countries 

fortunately, mot only the de- 
veloping ones) at times escape the 
scrutiny of the scholars, or are unduly 
dismissed as unimportant. ignorance 
or underestimation of complex, many- 
faceted, traditional, frequently harking 
back to the hoary past, and some pre- 
sent-day ties between different estab- 
lished or emerging groups of the bour- 
geoisic, make it difficult to accurately 
evaluate the social, political and ideo- 


logical processes going on in these 
countries, to assess the factors influen- 
cing, even indirectly, their 


e vm 
interstate re ationships 
. 


We shall hereby endeavour—on 
Indian and Pakistani materia! 
mostly— escribe ties of this kind 
and the appearance of associations, 


“Traditional and Neotraditional Ties 


and the organisations based on them, 
which involve members of different 
bourgeois strata (by the way, the 
“difference” is frequently merely 
technical, = = to the com- 
munity o ir speci group inte- 
rests. Not infrequently, the sharp con- 
tradictions between the different 
groupings are the reverse side of such 
a community. 


e 
Universally accepted is the thesis 
according to which the development 


of capitalism renders a deleterious 
influence on interpersonal relation- 
ships of the bourgeois, not excepting 
those of kinship, undermining the mo- 
ral props of the family. The topic has 
been repealedly and from many 
aspects taken up in the classic literatu- 
re (Balzac, Gorki and others). 

This, however, does not hamper the 
reservation of stable business ties 
and mutual support even between dis- 
tant relatives. A sort of dynasties and 
clans of big business have taken shape 
in all capitalist countries, and their 
members make up a, majority in the 
monopolistic elite of the bourgeoisie. 
Thus, the widely known Fuggers, Ger- 
man financiers of the times of the 
Reformation and the Peasant War, are 
still in business today. Their enterpri- 
ses are registered as national ones in 
several! West European countries, and 
they have different citizenships, but to 
this day keep up personal and business 


ties armong themselves. The same is 
true of a still better known house— 
that of the famous banking family of 
In the USA alone, there 
than 1,600 Du Ponts, who 


Rothschild 
are more 





include people with most diverse per- 
sonal fortunes {only about 250 of them 
being large). From the viewpoint of 
kinship, the connections are not infre- 
quently very, very distant; neverthe- 
less, y ére vitaily interested in one 
another and in mutual support, at 
times simply in using the name and 
prestige of their clan. There are many 
instances of this kind in the advanced 
cap‘talist countries. 

But the role of family and kinship 
ties in busisess, in public and politi- 
cal life is greater still in the coun- 
ries of the Orient; first, because such 
ties have retained there greater sig- 
nificance, and second, because the 
family, the very concept of family, say, 
among the Musiims or among the 
hinese, is much broader than in 
Christian Europe or America. 

The same role is often played by 
clan and tribal communities whose 
elite, having retained many traditional 
privileges and rights and considerable 
land holdings, and maintaining close 
ties with one another and “special re- 


lationships” with the other members 
of their clen, had also engaged in 


recent decades in capitalist enterprise, 
some of them even joining the mono- 
ly bourgeoisie of their country. In 
akistan, we can name members of 
the Rajput Tiwani clan in Pun 
their Noon kinsmen, the nawabs of 
Daultan, the Mamdots, the Multan 
Gardezi, the Pushtu nawabs of Hoti, 
the owners ofl monopolistic 
‘“Gandhara” group from elite of 
the khattak tribe—genera! Habibuilla- 
Khan and members of the family of 
general Mohammad Ayub Khan, a for- 
mer president of Pakistan. 
raditiona! | interests 
and trust among businessmen belion- 
ging to the same clan or tribe find 
expression in secret reguiation of pro- 
duction and the market, in an orienia- 
tion towards one and the same banks 
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and other financial agencies, in mu- 
tual financing and exchange oi crucia! 
nformation, in the practice of a 
special kind of training given budding 
businessmen in the firms oi their 
kinsfolks. Members of a cian or tribe 
provided they are well-to-do and invest 
in securities. are ot te : 
jares of precisely these firms; others 
will be first to 6 4 to serve in 
em, not Irequenily oeing empioy 
ec im positions of trusi, en g< 
fidential personal ntacts with the 
proprietor, and mmanding 3 gher 
salary, et 
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clan's incomes, including those 
accruing from its enterprises. 

Curious forms of special relation- 
ships and entrepreneur collaboration, 
irrespective of the sphere of business 
and size of capital, are evidenced by 
Indian merchant castes: crediting 
each other on easy terms, cooperation 
in purchasing raw materials, in marke- 
ting the produce and selecting part- 
ners, taking a joint stand — 
common competitors, a system mu- 
tual trust based on age-long tradi- 
tions. Not infrequently the capitals of 
members of a caste are transferred 
from country to country by-passing 
official channels, through sheer trust 
and without any written papers, in 
order to avoid paying duties or to 
cross umnhampered the protectionist 
barriers of the states involved. 

Essentially the same kind of bu- 
siness solidarity and mutual support 
by members oj diflerent strata of the 
bourgeoisie can be seen in the enterp- 
rising activities by members of a 
number of religious communities: the 
Jain-Marwaris, Zoroastrians-Parsees, 
the Khoja and Bhora Ismailis, certain 
Muslim sects. 

Nor does ali this, as history shows, 
preclude internal contradictions and 
even splits within the family-clan, 
caste and sectarian associations. And 
still, the common interests, haloed by 
tradition, religion, and nurtured by 
personal and kinship ties, is, on the 
whole, dominant, and this determines 
the tenacity of such groups. ' 

One should bear in mind that the 
processes of nation-formation in the 
polyethnic countries af the Orient have 
not, as a rule, been completed. The 





‘ In some Western countries, as 
a result of bourgeois revolutions and 
lasting capitalist developmesi, many 
traditional corporative ties and organi- 
sations either disappeared, or lost the- 
ir former importance. But their place 
has been taken over by other, at first 
glance informal ties and associations, 
and which, nevertheless, not only re- 
fect the social structure of society and 
its individual strata, but make their 
imprint on it. These range from illegal 
snd semilegal (Masonic lodges, the 
Mafia) to quite respectable (“old-boy” 
clubs of alumni from privileged, ex- 
elusive educational establishments, bu- 
siness associations of persons co.ning 
from the same district, etc.). Similar 
-orporative ties have become widespread 
also in a number of developing co- 
untries and largely influence the 
structure of the bourgeoisie and the 
positions of its individual groupings 
and the scions of the traditional elite 
and bureaucracy who have undergone 
embourgeoisement on different matters. 








social, political and ideological 
atmosphere in such countries, the 
course of the ruling circles, peculiari- 
ties of ethnic composition and the 
national attitudes of the bureaucracy, 
the dominant groups of the bour- 
geoisie and members of the traditional 
elite, frequently promote the growth 
of nationalism, which may assume 
most diverse forms. But among its 
common manifestations one may note, 
on the one hand, cooperation in busi- 
ness and politics by representatives 
of different sectors of the bourgeoisie 
of one and the same nationality, and 
on the other, inter-ethnic contradictions 
within the seme property strata of the 
bourgeoisie as 2 whole. 


What is the significance of the 
abovementioned ties and contradictions 
within the bourgeois class, and what 
do they lead to? 

To start with, the owner of even 
2 large capital can do very little on 
his own without such connections, 
unable to count on the backing of 
some community, group, association. 
Yet a strong and flexible organisation, 
ensuring mutual support to the mem- 
bers of one or another business com- 

nity, a great force in itself. 
his is not difficult to realise and “PP- 

ste. Judg.ng by various remarks 
coming re public figures, in par- 
cular spokesmen of business circles, 
the importance of traditional associa- 
tions and groups of the bourgeoisie 


s very well realised in a number of 
Oriental countries. As a result of 
capitalist rivalry, both in the narrow 


sense of the word ‘on the markets of 
and services) and in a 
broader sense (including political 
rivalry, the fght for a “piece of the 
government cake”, for influencing the 
administratior government po- 
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licy), the bourgeoisie as a class often 
finds itself split into a number of 
rroupirgs, existing on some tradi- 

| or neotraditional basis. Rivalry 
ind contradictions within the bour- 
reois s in such a situation mani- 


fest themselves predominantly in the 
relationships between its 
religious-communal, 

aste, territoral and other traditional 
ass tions, not infrequently rising to 
a particularly high piich of acerbity. 
A case in point here are the con- 
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tradictions between the Christian and 
Muslim ourgeoisie in Lebanon, the 
relizious-commaunal movements (Hin- 
juist. Muslim, Sikh) in India which 
proved a factor in its partitioning into 
'ndia and Pakistan in 1947. It Is 
noteworthy that, notwithstanding all 

these movements’ 


the diversity of 
cau 4 their variegated social com- 
position, a leading and ever more 
conse ; role in them was played 
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and continues to be played by rivalry 
and controversies between the reli- 
giousccommunal groupings of the 
bourgeoisie and the strata which 
have become bourgeois, including many 
scions of the traditional elite. 

Belonging to different ings 
of this kind, members of what looks 
like one and the same strata of the 
bourgeoisie vas © size of capi- 
tal, incomes, and sp of activity), 
may stand on different positions in 
business and in the public life of their 
country, and at times, of a group of 
coun , and have by no means the 
same chances, unities and socio- 
political orienta etc. 


Thus, in Pakistan the anti-monopo- 
listic slogans and practical measures 
of the Bhutto government in — 
lati the economy very tangibly 
affected the interests of the big capi- 
talists, and not of them alone, but 
those of much broader bourgeois 
circles. Yet le springing from the 
Gujarat  religious-caste communities 
of the Parsees and the Khoja Ismailis, 
who had supported the government at 
least at the beginning, including big 
capitalists and even moncpolists, con- 
tinued to be enlisted for guiding the 
state’s economic policies and admi- 
nistrative apparatus. In 1972-1977, the 
chieftains of certain Sindhi and Ba- 
luchi clans notably expanded their 
businesses; some of them who suppor- 
ted the government and held at that 
period important government posts 
(Jatois, the nawabs of Hoti), actually 
joined the ranks of the country’s 
“monopolistic families”. At the same 
time, many Pakistani monopolists had 
to transfer their capitals abroad, and 
some of them emigrated (most of the 
bosses of the Jaffer group, most of the 
Dawoods and others). Not only the 
big, but the middle and part of the 
petty entrepreneurs of the wealthiest 
and most numerous Gujarati mercan- 
tile community of Memons met with 
hostility Bhutto’s ascension to power 
and his government’s economic re- 
forms. This is true, in difierent degree, 
of some Punjabi mercantile communi- 
ties as well. 

One may int to numerous 
examples of a diametrically different 
attitude on the part of religious, caste 
and ethnic groupings of the bour- 
geoisie to these or other government 
acts, to events in the socio-economic, 

litical and ideological life in both 
ndia and Pakistan. Unfortunately, 
whenever this was mentioned in some 
studies, it was — in regard to 
some particular episode, without any 
generalisations or conclusions 

But what matters here is not only 
that such groupings of the bourgeoisie 
might respond in different ways to 
events which may seem extraneous 
and outside their control. The very 

















relations existing between these grou- 
pings are a° times very complicated 
aggravated by historical  tradi- 
tions, entangled in the more general 
contradictions between the national- 
religious or other communities, for 
example, between the Hindus and 
Muslims, between the Sunnite and 
Ismaili mercantile communities in India 
and Pakistan. between various Indian 
merchant and usurers’ castes. Indeed, 
such relations influence not only the 
choice of business partners or compe- 
titive struggics, but also politics. 


The interrelationships of traditional 
and neotraditional groupings of the 
bourgeoisie may influence also the 
rocesses of monopolisation, its rates, 
looms and peculiarities. Indeed, even 
the presence of a great number of 
firms on this or other market, in this 
or other industry does not hinder mo- 
nopolisation if their owners belong 
to one or a few groupings of this 
kind. Witnessy, for example, the mono- 
polisation of the textile, jute (till 
1971), cotton-weaving industry, insu- 
trance and banking in Pakistan. Simi- 
lar cases are easily found in India 
and some other developing (and not 
only developing) countries. Moreover, 
a situation of this kind not infre- 
quently promotes the rapid esiab- 
lishment of monopoly regulation 
which may be secret, without any for- 
mal registration. And to the contrary, 
cases are known when conflicts or 
simply traditional enmity between the 
aforementioned groupings of the bour- 
geoisie complicated and hindered the 
conclusion of stable cartel agreements. 

The formation of peculiar  inter- 
national monopolies has become an 
important result of the evolution of 
some of the traditional organisations, 
associations and groupings of the 
bourgeoisie in the developing coun- 
tries. One example is the associations 
headed by people springing from 
Indo-Pakistani caste and religious 
communities. The association of the 
Ismaili Imam Aga Khan, one of the 
600 wealthiest oeople on earth,’ 
win business nicrests. sssets and 
enterprises in scores of countries, ope- 
rates in various economic spheres, 





? According to some estimates, the 
estate of Aga Khan III, the grandfa- 
ther and predecessor of the present 
Imam, at the time of his death in 
1957, amounted to about £600,000,000 
(by the exchange rate of the day) 
Since then the imam's fortune has. 
doubtlessly, grown considerably, and 
not so much at the expense of exacti- 
ons from his religious followers. as 
from. entrepreneur incomes 





in some of them enjoying dominant 
or very strong positions. The share- 
holders of many of these 
are the religious followers Aga 
Khan, mainly from the Indian mercan- 
tile Khoje community, both those re- 
siding at home, and those who have 
settled and become citizens of other 
states. The bourgeios elite of the 
Khoja a together with Aga 
Khan control association's seven 
key companies bearing the same name 
of Industrial Promotion Services, re- 
gistered in different countries and 
owning a hundred enterprises (with 
—_ more under construction). 
utstanding among the big mono- 
— associations of the Khoja 
smailis is the Gokal group which 
held, according to data for the late 
1970s, enterprises, commercial and 
financial companies, investments and 
other properties in 40 countries (inclu- 
ding industrial enterprises in Canada 
and the USA). Yet it is sea shipping 


that had become the chief sphere of 
the group's enterprising activities. 
Towards the beginning of 1978, its 
rapidly growing merchant fleet num- 
bered about 200 vessels (about half 
owned, the other half chartered) with 
displacements from 5,000 to 150,000 
tons. The Gokal shipping companies 
and its shipping line facilities and 
industrial enterprises have been regis- 
tered in diferent countries—from the 
USA and the FRG to Monaco and 
Singapore; the centre of its shipping 
association, the Gulf Shipping Group, 
has its headquarters in Geneva. An 
idea of the scope of Gokal’s operations 
in this field can be gleaned from the 
fact that it emerged as the world’s 
top carrier of Arab oil, leaving behind 
even leading Western monopolies. 
Up till comparatively recently the 
press carried only scattered informa- 
tion about the Gokal group,* and even 
today business reference books provide 
information about only part of its 
enterprises, not always making the 
identity of their owners too clear. 
According to the rather approximate 
evaluation by the Swedish publisher 
and journalist Erik Borgen, the first 
to interview the head of the group 
Abbas K. Gokal and publish a lengthy 
feature reprinted by many foreign pa- 
pers, the group’s assets in 1977 
amounted to at least half a billion, 
* The veil of mystery concealing it 
was slightly lifted only in 1969, when 
the press of Pakistan and some other 
countries arried for a whole week 
vehement and numerous protests by 
the Khoja Ismailis over the execution 
in Iraq for espionage for Israel of a 


- “a 
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member of the Gokal family—Haji 
Abdulla Hussein Jeth Bhai Gokal, who 
headed a number of the group's enter- 
prises 








{ divulged no & at 

1 i interview). In ‘s 
view, the Gokal should be i 
among the world’s 250 biggest mono- 
polistic groups 

Noteworthy in connection with the 
question of the formation of interna- 
tional monopolies in the framework of 
the traditional bourgeois associations 
are the following varacteristic traits 
of the Gokal group. 

Firstly, by maintaining, naturally, 
diverse ties with partners of most 
varied orig n, the group’s bosses eve- 
rywhere and always, whenever and 
wherever possible, look to people 
coming from their own community of 
hola Ismeailis, and not only when 

s.dering personnel, something that 
goes without saying. as Soe by 
the meagre news leaking into the Pa- 
<istani press, large common interests, 
including “cross” directorships, fre- 
quently sealed also by kinship ties, 
link the Gokals with a aunber of 
other wealthy Khoja families—the 
Panjwani, Valjec, Dharamsee, Pardhan 
and others, esch of them, in turn, 
having interests and enterprises in se- 
vere! countries. Thus, membership in 
one and the same community offers 
opportunities for enjoying, on the 
basis of rex a each other's ca- 

services and connections, essen- 
5 business arrangements, an 
exchange of marketing information, 

Secondly, it is very significant that 
the Goxals themselves, just as many 
pertners and relations from 


of their 


the Khoja community, are citizens and 
subjects of different countries. At pre- 
sent, according to Borgen, active in 
business re 10-12 members of the 
Goke! family, the group being headed 

three others Overall authority 


§ the elder of them— 
born in Karachi, but 
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remains: the caste-sectarian mechanism 
of the community at present provides 
the bulk of its membership with more 
benefits at the expense of the outside 
world, than they are able to get from 
any of the states in which they dwell. 
Hence their interest in the perpetua- 
tion of their organisation and the 
“special relationships” between mem- 
bers of the different social strata 
within its framework. 
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[Article by Gleb Smirnov and Alexander Tryasunov entitled: "Milestones in 
Soviet African Studies”™] 


, 
[Text | he very term “African studies” was used for the 
first time in Soviet scholarly writings cighteen months 
after the formation of the USSR. It was precisely at this 
time that a special trend in area studies related to the 
Black Continent began to emerge as part of Soviet 
Oriental studies. 

Of course, Soviet African studies did not come into 
being overnight. Progressive circles in pre-revolutio- 
nary Russia had a lively interest in and sympathy for 
Africa, The progressive people of Russia—Alexander Radi- 
shchev, Alexander Pushkin (a direct descendent of the 
Ethiopian Ibrahim Gannibal, an associate of Peter the 
Great), Alexander Hertzen and Nikolai Chernyshevsky— 
all protested against the ruthless colonial enslavement 
of the African peoples. The great Lenin used in his 
Notebooks on Imperialism and other works the facts 
and most revealing admissions he borrowed from what 
bourgeois scholars and authors wrote about Africa, and 
— them with his scything commentary. 

irect ties between Russia and Africa, which had 
existed for at least 450 years by the lime we are con- 
cerned with, were established, aside from the unknown 
pilgrims who went to see the holy places in Egypt, by 
no less a figure than Alanasy Nikitin, that inveterate 
Russian traveller of the 15th century, who visited many 
Oriental countries. In his chronicle A Journey Beyond 
the Three Seas, he wrote: “In the land of Ethiopia we 
stayed five days and, thank God, came to no harm; we 
distributed rice, spices and bread among Ethiopians, and 
the ships were not robbed.” From then till the beginnin 
of the 20th century, hundreds and even thousands a 
Russians visited Africa. Some African languages includ- 
ing Gues, Amharic, and Coptic, to say nothing of Arabic, 
were studied in Russia. Works in Egyptology and Ethi- 
opian studies by Russian Acedemicians B. A. Turayev, 
and |. Y Krachkovsky gained a worldwide renown 

Nevertheless, Russia had no independent African stu- 


dies. Among the authors of reports, notes and diaries 
about trips to Africa were diplomats, sailors and mer- 
chants. rather than scholars, and all of them had to limit 
their business and scholarly interests to the Arab count 
ries of Africa, which remain traditionally within the 








competence of Orientalists, and to Ethiopia.‘ With Tro- 
pical Africa, which we shall mostly deal with from here 
on out, actually closed off by the colonialisis, the Russi- 
an African studies, scantily subsidised as were into 
the bergein, could Ost got scape fer thelr lopment. 

The 1917 Great October Revolution, which ushered 
in a new era in world history and br t atout an 
upsurge of the liberation movement in Alrica és well 
marked a turning point. In 1921 the Communist Party 
of South Africa was formed, and early in the 1920s, 
Lenin met with its representatives to the Corsintern. 
Somewhat later, communist sections were set up in the 
Maghreb countries. Siudenis from Africa came to study 
at the famous Moscow Communist University of the 
Working People of the East (CUWPE). In 1928, a chair 
of African studies was set up there, and an African 
section was formed within the Research Association for 
National and Colonial Problems (RANCP) which were 
run by the University. Both University and the Asso- 
ciation were closely connected with the Communist 
international and the Trade Union Internationa|, and, 
consequently, with the practical tasks facing the inter- 
national revolutionary movement. 

The history of science is the history of the le 
ngages in it. The pioneers of African studies in 
USSR were very g people—historians, econom:sts, 
and sociologists— were not exactly researchers, had 
a record practical work and often continued their 
political activities simultaneously. Andrew Sik (1391- 
1978), a Hungarian and former POW, like his compatriot 
Méte Zalka, Czech Jaroslav HaSek, and Croatian Josip 
Broz, took an active part in the sages for Soviet 
power in Russia? Ivan Potekhin (I 964) was a 
postgraduate at the Communist University in 1932-1934. 
in his youth, he had worked at a tan , and parti- 
cipated in the hostilities on the Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
way (1928). He later graduated from the Minusinsk 
Workers’ Department and Leningrad Oriental Institute, 
finally becoming a Doctor of History, Professor and the 
first Director the Institute of African Studies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences — Marx and Moses Kotane, 
future Chairman and a! Secretary of the South 
African Communist Party, who had studied at the 
CUWPE, referred to him as their teacher). In Leningrad, 
Dmitry aa ay a specialist in Egyptian studies, now 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of! Sci- 
ences, the patriarch of Soviet specialists on Africa, a 
prominent a, linguist and literary critic, took 
his frst steps in the study of African languages. 

Unfortunately, we are unable to = a dtailed 
description of the contributions made by each of the 
sbovementioned scholars to the development of Soviet 
African studies, or even mention many wf their works 
which have retained their significance even today We 





' The exceptions are Lieutenant V. M. Golovin who. 
in 1808-1809, during the war between Russia and Britain. 
managed to escape from Simonstown (South Africa) 
wher: he had spent 13 months actually as a prisorer-of- 
war, and V. V. Junker, an anthropologist. ethnographer 
and geographer, who made two trips to Central Africa 
in 1876-1887. 


* In the 1920s-1930s Sik worked in the Comintern 
and simultaneously continued his African studies. Alter 
1945, he held responsible diplomatic posts in Hungary, 
was Foreign Minister up to 1961, Chairman of the Hun- 
garian and member of the World Peace Councils. In 
1968 he won the international Lenin Prize for Streng‘hen- 
ng Peace Among Nations. 
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Council coordinates African studies conducted in dozens 
of academic and educational institutions in various 
cities of the Soviet Union, and establishes and develops 
contacts with institutions and centres of African studies 
in socialist states, and with research and educational 
institutions in African countries themselves. 

it is only natural that within the framework of a 
brief article. it is impossible to provide a detailed ana- 
lysis of the multifaceted work carried out by the great 
number of Soviet scholars engaged in African studies. 
Its scope corresponds to the role played by Africa in 
the contemporary world, and to the complexity of de- 
velopments and processes under way in Africa or con- 
nected with it. It is absolutely impossible even to list 
all the works on Africa published in the USSR in recent 
years. Suffice it to say that the retrospective ae 
of Soviet publications on Africa, printed a short while 
ago, is a volume of eight hundred pages. So we shall 
confine ourselves to a review of the major trends in 
African studies, mainly citing those works which em- 
body the efforts of teams ol] scientists and have met 
with considerable response in the USSR and abroad. 

At the first stage of the Africa Institute’s existence, 
which coincided with the vigorous decolonisation of 
the continent, Soviet specialists in African studies were 
compelled to pay much attention to collecting facts and 
figures on the African countries. to creating a scien- 
tific and information base, though even then their pub- 
lications were beneficial, promoting the spread of sci- 
entific knowledge about Africa ond rendering certain 
assistance to practical] workers in the field. pee as a 
rule, several reference works sre put out annually and 
they contain diverse data about various African count- 
ries. 

As time passed, theoretical research developed on an 
ever broader scale, and problems of methodology were 
analysed profoundly. This was reflected in the analysis 
of the correlation of internal and external, giobal and 
local factors of development, in the elaboration and 
substantiation of the “monostructural” and “multistruc- 
tural” approaches to the study cf the nature of societies 
in the developing world, etc. Much more attention was 
paid to research methods and comparison of conclusions 
obteined at the level of concrete analysis with general 
theoretical propositions 

The following basic trends in research by Soviet 
scholars today to be continued in the coming years can 


the continuation of the study of the history of the 
| tiona! liberation 


-further elaboration of the Marxist-Leninist concept 
of the development of former coionies and semi-colonies 
(steps toward economic independence, prerequisites and 
ng the transition to a noncapitalist road of 
tc) on the basis of a comprehensive study 
of the economic and socio-political problems facing the 


mprovement of the theoretical foundations of co- 
) tion between the Soviet Union and the independent 
Airica ates 
f the ¢ y and ideology of neocolonia- 
and ext re of the ways and means of the impe- 
powers neccoloniaiust expansion, 
xamination of the problems of Southern Africa, 
and of the struggle agains! apartheid and racism; 
siysis of African cultures, their place in the world 
al d pment, problems of the evolvement of «a 
Tporar African culture and the changes made 
ng siates in Ulis sphere 











alist orientation, based on the general laws of sci- 

tific socsalism takes account of the specific character 

of individual states, without contraposing one to the other 
or absol: st sing them 

Though the materia] conditions of the majority of 
the working people in countries of socialist orientation 
do not allow them to fully satisfy their present-day 
needs, the socio-economic measures taken Sy progressive 
regimes provide for a gradual raising o of fre living 
standard of the people; property inequality decreases 
and the sharp social contrasts, which characterised the 
recent past, are on the wane. The real achievements of 
socielist orientation, and its advanta over the capi- 
talist-oriented development, are the elimination of poli- 
tical dependence on imperialism, democratisation of 
the government machinery and the introduction of eco- 
nomic planning 

The degree of success of progressive transformations 
within the framework of socialist orientation largely de- 
pends on such subjective factors as ideology and tactics 
of the ruling democratic party since, as has been stres- 
ed repeatedly in Soviet scholarly writings, under the 
conditions prevailing in Africa, the superstructure 
possesses certain “autonomy” as regards the basis (a case 
predicted by the founders of Marxism-Leninism). 

This range of problems is dealt with in the monog- 
raphs Africa: Problems of Socialist Orizntation (1976), 
Two Trends of Socio-Economic Development in Africa 
(1980). Ideology of the Revolutionary Democrats of Af- 
rica (1981), 2s well as a number of monographs and 
srticles written by Anatoly Gromyko, Alexei Kiva, Ni- 
kolai Kosukhin, Gleb Starushenko, and other scholars. 

Soviet specialists in African studies devote conside- 
rable attention to the international relations of African 

untries, including questions of Soviet-African coope- 
ition and inter-im; erialist contradictions on the con- 
tinent, and an an na ysis of the situation in Southern Af- 
rice where the riots of South Africa and Namibia 
are waging an formed struggle against apartheid and 
racism. W ort hy of mention "ie are the comprehensive 
idamenta! Sey Foreign Policies of the African Count- 
ries (198!) written by scholars from the USSR, the GDR, 
Poland 4 Cx hoslovakia, a monograph USSR and 
Countries of Africa (Friendship, Cooperation, Support 
for the Anti-imperialisi Struggle (1977) written by a 
. of ‘s and put out three years later in Eng- 


ind 2 joint monograph by a team of authors from 
socialist intrie Veocolonialism. New Phenomena 
rlir German), and a book by Anatoly Gro- 
xo Conflict in Southern Africe: International Aspect 


n particular departments at the Africa 
io sts at other research establishments 
traimg om studying the specific character of 


snd social processes in independent African count- 
the rmation of a proletariat and bourgeoisie there; 
ye and place of the intermediate strata in the 
: A on ment and the class struggle; 
f the traditional community under the 


n s. the place of religion in social life, and 


Z 's engaged in African studies under the 
iderogge continue to study systems 
nguistics and traditional social insti- 


‘ ) They ve actually discovered a new 

n the interpretation of the pre-colonial his 
ntiinent. as they have proved the ancient 
ginality of African culture, spiritual and 

} ' s the mpleazity and high ievel of arts 
titutions Africa which from the very 
tegratec he system of world civil 


tural and ethnic ties 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CP LEADER ON STRUGGLE AGAINST APARTHEID 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 24-26 


[Article 
tinves”] 
[Text } 


by Moses Mabhida entitled: 


~ F 
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T he history of our struggle has its 
own features; they change from time 
to time; they .re indicative of the deve- 
lopment of the struggle itself. It has 
some landmarks of its own. The Year 
1982 will be remembered as one of 
those landmerks; our people feel it 
wes 2 crucial year in the fight for our 
freedom. 

The happenings of the previous year 
were carried into the opening days of 
1962. With it, the old year brought the 
victories of the cempeign ageinst the 
white Republic Anniversary, when our 
people openly defied white supremacy. 
When the regime issued instructions to 
schoo!chi!dren for the commemoretion 
of the white Repudlic Day, the libera- 
tion movement led by the African Ne- 
tione| Congress {ANC) courtermanded 
those instructions by saying: we do not 
celebrate our oppression. And that 
word wes corried through to its logical 
conc!usion 

The conveyor-belt of life carried 
with it bitterness as well. The Year 1982 
inher ‘ed the Matole massecre when our 
people were butchered by the fascists 
in Meputo. 1982 inherited errests of our 
peools, our great activists who bombed 
Durben to a standstill. It was theretore 
necessary for the Year 1982 to make its 
own history—to contribute its cwn fee- 
tures ond victories in the struggle of our 
peopie. By the time we sum t up, # 
will be obvious thet it hed its reverses, 
but it elso hed its successes. Thus capi- 
tslism wil! mark in its diery the chan- 

that were forced upon the system: 
the gradus! removal of the colour ber 
in industry is being forced on the capi- 
telist class by the bitter struggies that 
have been cerried out by the working 
class anc new Gustr.e. lews heave 
beer extracted trom the capitalist 


"The Bitter Liberation Struggle Con- 


class by the militancy of the working 
people. 
1982 was designated as the Year of 


of 
in government and political orgenise- 
tions in — of the importance 
the struggle weged by the workers 
and the oppressed masses of South 
Africa. 

lv Ewope, it was celebrated in the 
United Kinecom, in Sweden and Hol- 
land. In the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the Soviet Union leading mem- 
bers of the liberation movement intro- 
duced the commemoration of the 70th 
anniversary of the ANC, at meetings at- 
tended by many prominent persona- 
litves. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOLIDARITY 


On the 17th December 198! the Uni- 
ted Nations decided to proclaim 1982 
the Internaticnal Year of Mo lisation 
for Sanctions Against South Al: ca. This 
wes yet another recognition and diplo- 
matic vicrory for the struggling peopie 
of South Africa. As a result of this de- 


cision meetings in different parts of the 
world were held in order to implement 
this decision of the United Nations. The 
regime together with allies was compel- 
led into making wild promises sbout 














changing their policies of apartheid wi- 
thin the country. The most popuier in 
circles was the so-called New Constitu- 
tional Dispensation based on the Presi- 
dential Council. The decision of the 
United Nations itself leit an imprint in 


the minds of the people of South Afri- 
ca—racism was isolated, and the crisis 
in our country deepened. 

The racists also suffered a defeat on 
the church front when the Worid Al- 
fiance of Reformed Churches expelled 
the South African Outch Reformed 
Churches and elected as President of 
the body « blackman who representec 
a breakaway from the white-led chur- 
ches, the Rev. Boesack. The British Coun- 
cil of Churches offered their premises 
for the ANC when the fascist nooligans 
bombed the ANC office in London. 

The increasing internetiona! support 
for the struggle of the people of South 
Africa, compelled the fascists to commu- 
te the death sentences passed on Lubisi, 
Manan: and Mashigo to life imprison- 
ment. This in ‘tself was part of the suc- 
cessful struggies by the internatione! 
community. 

At the meeting of the frontline sts- 
tes, which was held in Maputo in May 
and where the President of the ANC 
Comrade O. R. Tambo was present, the 
heads of frontline states deciared sup- 
sort and recognition of the ANC as the 
leading force in the South African sirug- 
gle. This meeting worried the BGotha- 
Malan regime tremendously. 

An atiempt by the racist regime to 
bargain for iriencly relations with Swe- 
ziland, usinc our land end people, was 
foiled by the joint efforts of the people 
inside the country and the African Na- 
tional Congress and its allies. 

A complete diplomatic end political 
disaster wes the attack on our peopi« 
and the Basotho in Maseru on the 9th 
of December. This brought ebout « ce- 
feat of the -acists on this issue at the 
United Nations and also cemented the 
ties between the people of Lesotho and 
the struggling, fighting people of South 
Africa led by the ANC and its allies. !* 
hed an opposite effect to what the ra- 
cists had planned, |. @., the Oringing 6bo- 

ut of conflict between the Basotho anc 
the ANC. 


MILITARY ASPECTS 
The reaimes’ wer preparations for 
1982 increesed. Amongst other things 
thea recime wanted to put into opers- 
tion what ¢ sii “area Celence sys- 
tem” to meel the growing “erea wer 

assault by the ANC | 
The United States Administration sent 
William Casey the Head of the CIA, tc 


South Africa; he hed gone there tc as- 
sure Sa th Afr ca that the US AC nistrea- 
tion would in its own way provice the 


protection for South Africa. He secretly 
scvised the neighbouring states of South 
Africa to rid themselves of the presence 
of the leadership of the ANC. Their re- 
moval was to be carried out in many 
ways—they might be assassinated, they 
might be declared persona non gpitta, 
or in any other way so that South Af- 
rice could do whatever they wanied 
witn the oppressed people of South sJ- 
rica. This was intended to reduce the 
military operations of Umkhonto we Siz- 
we, armed wing of the ANC, which as 
everyone knows is securely based 
amongst the people right inside South 
Africe itself. 

From the 7th January to the 23rd of 
May, we hed series of bomb explosi- 
ons in different parts of the country, aro- 
und Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, in 
Capetown and Natal, particularly in 
Durban. 

On the 28th May this year, our cad- 
res attecked «a litle dorp known as 
Hectorspruit; they destroyed fuel de- 
pots. A few weeks later other units of 
Umkhonto we Sizwe ettacked yet ano- 
ther strategic little dorp known as Paul- 
Pietersburg. When the oil dumps and 
electric power stetion exploded there 
the farmers snd residents decided to 
leeve the place. It should be noted that 
the enemy had announced that the ANC 
cells hed been eradicated, which was 
an explicit lie. 

in November our cadres successfully 
pleced limpet mines on the field tanks 
of Mxhuze; these were military reserves 
fue! tanks. The explosion that occurred 
caused a fire to burn from 7th-12th No- 
vember. The enemy was being stung 
where if hurt. 

In the meantime, preparations were 
being made by our people for the at- 
teck on the militery base outpost and 
police stetions and other related tar- 
gets. 

Our people in following their resol- 
ve to eliminate traitors and enemy 
egents, finelly caught up with Sartholo- 
meo Hlapane who for a long time had 
professed to have been a member of 
the South African Communist Party, and 
hed given evidence in @ series of poli- 
tical trials egainst our leading activists 
and cadres. Hlepane was gunned down 
on the 16th of December, and this en- 

«d the life of a traitor. 

On the 7th November, the cadres of 
Umkhonto We Sizwe successfully eli- 
minated a nolorious policeman known 
os Selepe; he was e vicious African 
hireling of the racist regime, respon- 
sible tor the desth of some of the cad- 
es of our movement like George Ndlo- 
vu end Dougles Tshebalala (Chris) 
who were brutally murdered in Swazi- 
anc 
© crown *he success of the year, the 
ret of MK destroyed Koeberg—the 


uciear power station—near Capetown 
which is being built with the French 





expertise. On the '8th of December our 
MK militants successfully pieced limpet 
mines in strategic pisces of the power 
station. 

The South Africen regime carries out 
raids, errests, and killings in an etiempt 
to intimidete the neighbouring states 
from assisting the liberation movement. 
All this shows the extent to which the 
Reegen Adm.nistration gives essistance 
to the racists. 


WORKING CLASS STRUGGLE 


The strike movement hes grown tre- 
mencously in South Africa. Whereas in 
the past the regime employed cruel me- 
thods to breek the strikes, they ere now 
not in a position to intimidate the wor- 
k@rs sO easily. There were 342 strikes 
during the whole of the last year. This is 
an indication of the growth of the orge- 
nisetional strength of the oppressed 
workers. 

The signif con* feeture is the combi- 
nation of strikes for working conditions 
and strikes for political rights es pert 
of the liberation struggle. Another fea- 
ture is strikes in solidarity with workers 
m the same industry and sometimes with 
other incustries 

The move for the unity of trade uni- 
ons is an important tesk which is upper- 
mosi in the minds of the people end the 
liberation movement. 

As is well known, the mining industry 
is the flywhee! of the economy of South 
Airics. For mony years the South Afri- 
can capitalist class has been struggling 
ne workers in a stetus of 
mere immigrants. From 1973 the Africen 
mine workers have been participating in 
major strikes in the fight for their right 
to belong to «a trade union movement, 
lor their rich* to strike and ficht for bet- 
ter ‘ife. This has been crowned by their 
being able to form their own trede uni- 


to keep the m 


ons . °C participate in negotiations with 
tne ec overs 

Th ne Workers Union is not me- 
Biy an econcmic factor in the fight for 
higher wages and better working con- 
ditions, i# is e@ politicel fecter in the 

4 ~ * i. _ +" alk cod 1a 
strugg'c¢ tor tne liberstion of the oppres- 
sed peoples. The organisation of Mine 
Workers is thus one of the successes 
which hes been attained in the Year of 
fin. - ; 4 - 

— 

Tee coloured and indian communi- 
es eve snown their rejection and mis- 
givirgs sbouf the so-called Presidential 
2 
Coune A numoe suppor? groups 

ad ad ho committees have been for- 
nec s:ce Me Ccouniry to orgenise ma- 
zimum support for each campaign, such 
as tne cetainees suppor? committees, 
anc the Release Mandela committees 

eerily on the side of the peopie. ihe 
Anclican P vincie! Synod which we 
held in S ember c ec epaertheid a 
h The seme Synod also ce 1d to 


defiance of the recist laws of the coun- 
iry. The Catholics followed suit. 

The artists of South Africa sensing 
the need to define the role of culture 
in the South African liberation struggle 
and aiso the need to align themselves 
with the national liberation movement, 
organised a symposium and a music fes- 
tival. This was extremely successful be- 
ceuse it brought artists wor- 
king inside and outside the country. 

The Amandla cultural ensemble, « 
full-time cultural group of the African 
National Congress successsfully toured 
the socialist countries es well es some 
countries in Africa. This group expres- 
ses the feelings end endeavours of the 
fighting people of South Africae. Where- 
ver they went they improved relations 
between the ANC and those countries, 
and vigorously and securely planted the 
image of the struggling people of South 
Africa in the minds a all who sew 
them. 


DESTABILISATION AND THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN-ISRAELI ALLIANCE 


South Africa has been @ source of 
destabilisation in the Southern African 
region. It tries to make independent ste- 
tes dependent on South Africa for food 
and all other major commodities. South 
Africa exports capital to these neigh- 
bouring states so as to be able to dictate 
their policies, to secure to remove all 
freedom fighters from their respective 
countries. 

The regime and its supporters are 
trying to isolate and single out Leso- 
tho es a country which is nesting what 
they call terrorists; this is untrue—our 
people are carrying their activities right 
in the interior of the country; they are 
being supported by their own people. 
The revolution has found its roots among 
the people, it is internally based. 

When the enemy attacked Lesotho it 
wes presented as something thet came 
about all of a sudden to frustrate ANC 
plens. This is untrue because the Afri- 
kaens peper Die Transvaler hac been 
running a series of leading articles pre- 
paring the minds of the people for at- 
tack in Lesotho and possibly in Mozem- 
bioue. This was therefore a pre-medite- 
fed attack. The fascists have at al! times 


been drumming in the heeds of the bu- 
siness community that it was both Leso- 
tho end Mozambique which were res- 
ponsible for the economic ills of the 
country which resulted in unrest in in- 
dustry. 

We hope this kind of thinking, that 
“terrorists” and saboteurs ere in either 
Mozembique or Lesotho or in other Al- 
ricen stetes % going to come to 
en end. 

it should be recalled that when in 
1976 young people in Soweto steged 








en uprising, they were rejecting im- 
position of the Afrikaans langquege in 
school. The white population did not 
raise @ finger in protest. In the meanti- 
me more than 1,000 children died inclu- 
ding those who died in prison after the 
maessecre. 

South African racists recently stteck- 
ed Maseru; our peopie were buichered 
in their sleep. This is not new, the Ame- 
ricens did it in Vietnam. The American 
people protested vigorously until the 
US edministration wes forced to with- 
draw the American soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

ln the beginning of 19603 the French 
Air Force bombarded the Tunisian vil- 
lage of Sakiet which wes sanctuary of 
Algerian revolutionaries. It was the re- 
vulsion of the French people that uiti- 
mately brought an end to French co- 
lon alism. 

The Rhodesians thought they were 
striking effectively ecross the Mozembi- 
cen border. Af the seme time the guer- 
rillas were knocking hell out of them 
inside the country. in the last few 
months we have been witnessing the 
Israelis dancing over the bodies of the 
Lebanese and the Palestinien peopies. 
But with ail their strength, the Israelis 
and their big American brothers ere be- 
ing compelled to negotiate with the Le- 
benese and the Palestinian peoples. 

When our people iaicd their hands 
on Koeberg nuclear power station, the 
enemy began to talk in very many lan- 
gueges; there were editorials in simost 
all the pepers in the country, protesting 
against the absence of security measu- 
res to protect the prestigious nuclear 
power station of theirs. The opposition 
party PFP had been shedding crocodile 
tears demanding the cessation of fur- 
ther construction on the project. The- 
re were headline articles in the press 


directed to the ANC saying “Leave Koe- 
berg alone”. When they killed our chil- 
dren, none of them ewer said “Leave the 
African children alone”. When the Ma- 
seru massecre came none of them ever 
said “Leave the refugeec sione”. 

it is clear that the racists have been 
good students of the Israelis. Their first 
tesson to have been learnt is that 
of regarding themselves as the chosen 
race, @ lesson also learnt from the na- 
zis. Then they sdopted intimidation of 
the neighbouring states, by applying 
whet they celled “hot pursuit” and 
“pre-emptive strikes”. They have also 
learnt the ert of trying to create divi- 
sion within the region in the wey the 
Israel! divided the Arabs by the Camp 
David treaty. They ere busy trying to 
create the same situation by using the 
KweNoqwene—ingwevuma issue and 
other methods to bring Swazis into 
their side and divide them from other 
countries of the region. Finally, they 
have learnt very well the lesson of kil- 
ling innocent children and women from 
the Beirut massecre and felt they must 
practice it in Lesotho. 

israel and South Africa are clear 
ebout the support they cen rely on from 
the Reagan Administration for anything 
they wish to do in furtherance of Zio- 
nism and recism. 

Thus we ended 1982. The iast two 
months of thet year saw tremendous ac- 
tivity on the part of the oppressed 
people: the struggle egainst rents, age- 
inst increased busferes resulting in bus 
boycott, the increased struggle by the 
working people in the mines, the in- 
cre*seo military activity by Umkhonto 
we Sizwe combatants. 1982 constituted 
@ bright page with ali its bitterness and 
glory ir the struggle for freedom, inde- 
pendence and social change. Struggle 
hes not flagged in 1983. 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1983 
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‘BANON CAUSED BY ISRAELI INVASION DESCRIBED 
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[Article by Vladimir Touradjev entitled: 


[Text } 


A year ago, on 
Isracli ruling 
blatant 


reign 


June 6, 1982, the 
element unleashed a 
aggression against the sove- 
Lebanese state. Violating all 


the universally recognised standards 
of internations! law and with the 
tacit biessing of the US Administra- 
tion, the Israeli forces occupied the 
southern part of the country and 
destroyed many Lebanese villages, 
towns and cities Especially tragic 
was the fate of Beirut, the country’s 
capita 
Our special correspondent visited Le- 
danon st autumn. a few months 
afier the aggression had begun, and 
sent us the following report. 
SAVAGES 
T Atlantic Hotel stood 
ore y at the edge of the sea. | 
st ver | visited the 
I } tel iS NO Mo- 
as a result of 
, rus shells All 
" f > soot-begri 
carcass which 
ist debris 
israeli aggressors 
siep one 
termath of bar- 
barou ne A block of flats 
wi! ‘4d in. One of its 
wail llaps me empty flats, 
whe t a short while ago people had 
vec. ¢ ng iw , id. This build- + 


ely safe, but 
y shell frag- 
wpanes are out 
<-bar in a house 
more after a direct 
sive omb 
es, one sees bro 
es instead of 
eo rders 
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"The Lebanese Tragedy"] 


We pulled up outside Arab Uni- 
versity’s engineering department. An 
old Lebanese was sweeping leaves in- 
to a heap. Seeing us looking at a huge 
hole in the basement of the house, he 
approached us and said: 

“The Israelis were pretty crack 
firing missiles from the air. See, the 
top storeys are undamaged, while the 
lower ones are destroyed and the cel- 
lars smashed up. They wanted to kill 
as many people as possible, the sa- 
vages.” 

The Bir Hasan District. There were 
no military installations there, yet it 
suflered very badly. The aggressors 
destroyed dwellings, an agricultural 
school, a technical coliege, and a vo- 
cational school. 

My heart was wrung with bain as 
1 saw the havoc wrought in the city. 
Only a heap of bricks remained of 
one school in the At.Tarik Al-Jedida 
District. The Ar-Ramal Al-Ali Mosauve 
was smashed by missiles and shells. 
The UNESCO Hall, the biggest con- 
cert hall in Beirut, was destroyed. The 
Lebanese Nationa! Museum was sa- 
cked. Storming Beirut, the invading 
forces turned it into a gun emplace- 
ment. 

According to experts, over 10,500 
buildings were destroyed as a_ result 
of Israeli bombardments in Beirut. 
Savage artillery attacks killed, mai- 
med and morally injured thousands 
upon thousands of Palestinians and 
Lebanese, primarily old people, women 
and children. 

We were sitting with Linda Ma- 
ter in her office in the Mazra Dist- 
rict. | saw that it was difficult for 
the chairwoman of the League of the 
Lebanese Women's Rights to recall the 
horrors of the recent past 

“Those weré dreadiul days,” she 
said. “For more than two months the 











city shook ‘rom the explosions of Is- 
raeli bombs, mines, shells and missi- 
les. A pall of thick black smoke con- 
stantly hovered over Beirut. People 
could not cope with all the fires. Res- 
cue parties worked day and night, 
recovering mutilated bodies from un- 
der the debris.” 

The aggressor gripped the Leba- 
nese capital im a steel vice and began 
to destroy it methodically. A veritable 
tornado of fire was let loose on the 
population and its defenders. The Is- 
raelis availed themselves of the latest 
“achievements” of the death indust- 
ry—pellet, phosphorus, cluster and va- 
cuum bombs and shells. The world 
knows that these and other  barbaro- 
uS weapons were put into the hands 
of the Zionist killers by the American 
imperialists who thus share the res- 
ponsibility for the crimes committed 
by the Israeli brass. 

“It was especially unbearable to 
see children killed, maimed and suffer- 
ing pain,” Linda Mater said. “The 
Zionist beasts dropped delay-action 
explosive devices in the form of toys 
everywhere, not only in Beirut but 
in uthern Lebanon too. I saw the 
victims of these devilish inventions— 
girls ard boys with mutilated limbs.” 

Dr. Al Shama, who works in one 
of tne Beirut hospitals, told newspa- 
permen about the baby she tried to 
save when it was wounded by a frag- 
ment of a phosphorus bomb. The chifa 
died a painful death. The deep wound 
on its little body continued to smoke 
even after the corpse of this innocent 
victim was placed in a closed vessel. 

About 250 people sought safety 
from air raids and artillery bombard- 
ments in the cellars of the building 
housing the magazine As-Sanam. Th 
were all killed as a result of a direct 


hit by a vacuum bomb that cut 
through the building and exploded 
deep underground 

Israel used such barbarous wea- 


pons of mass annihilation, banned by 
international law and conventions, in 
order physically and sadisticaily to 
destroy large groups of civilian po- 
pulation and create an atmosphere 
of hysteria and fear in the city. The 
Israelis cut of water and power supp- 
ly in West Beirut and would not jet 
lorries with food and medicaments in- 
to the besieged city. Ninety per cent 
of the people who became victims of 
the inhuman siege were non-comba- 
tants 

To save the 
from total destruct 
lation from death, 
of the Palestine | 
tion withdrew from 
withdrew after 80 
res:starce [o 
enemy force 
American weapons 
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with their heads held high, having 
received Washington's guarantees that 
Israeli troops would not enter West 
Beirut and that the Palestinian re- 
fugees remaining there would be safe. 

These guarantees proved to been- 
tirely meaningless. The Israelis broke 
into the city, indulged in mass raids 
and arrests and then did something 
that made the world shudder with 
horror 

We approached the Palestinian re- 
fugee camp at Shatila from the di- 
rection of the motor road running to 
the airport. Behind a dilapidated clay 
wall were a number of small houses. 


A few women in black stood at a 
common grave covered with a Pale- 
stinian flag. Next to it lay two 
wreaths of rose and yellow flowers. An- 
other Palestinian flag, its stall dug 
into the ground, drooped mournfully. 

Helped by their accomplices from 
the so-called “Lebanese Forces” (se- 
mi-fascist Falangist units) and the 
army of the separatist Haddad, the 
Zionist cutthroats brutally murdered 
3.300 absolutely innocent people in 
Shatila and the neighbouring Sabra 
camp on September 16-18. Drunk with 
blood, the bandits broke into the hou- 
ses and shot whole families, includ- 
ing babies, with their submachine 
guns. Those remaining alive were 
finished off with knives. 

This bloody massacre showed the 
world the fascist nature of militant 
Zionism espoused by Begin and Sha- 
ron. It showed what monstrous cri- 
mes the rulers of Israel were ready 
to perpetrate to intimidate the Pale- 
stinians and paralyse their will to 
fight for their national rights. 

There are no Israeli troops in the 
city now. They have retired to a 
spot 2 few kilometres away, but are 
ready to return at any moment. They 
sti have nearly half the territory of 
Lebanon under their control—its cent- 
ral and southern areas. 


“DAMN YOUI" 


A nasty, monctonous drizzle began 
to fall in the morning. The windshield 
of our car had to be wiped all 
the time. The vehicie constantly ski¢- 
ded on the muddy road and ever 
puddle had to be carefully bypassed, 
for there could be deep bomb and 
shell craters under water 

We wended our way down a bro- 
ken road running to the Israeli oc- 
cupied south. The traces of Israel's 


aggression were especially noticeable 
in the southern suburb of Beirut. All 
around were heaps of rocks and 


warped reinforced concrete structures 
The carcass of a gutted building stood 
desolately and opposite itlay in ruins 
the Summerland Restaurant that was 








stormed by an Israeli naval landing 
party 

The Israeli occupation forces set 
> a post not far from the interna- 
tional airport. From Beirut it takes 
10 minutes by car to reach it. The 
multi-lane motor road is lined on 
both sides with sandbag shelters on 
which large-calibre machine guns are 
mounted. Only ome car can 
through the aperture left in the - 
wire entanglement there. Israeli sol- 
diers in helmets and bulletproof vests 
look on lazily as the cars pass by. 

About 100 metres from the Israeli 
cost, nearer the city, are the Ameri- 
cans. They seem to have settled down 
for 2 longer stay and pitched tents 
over which the rain-drenched Stars 
and Stripes hung sadly on that day. 

The farther south we drove, the 
fewer cars we saw. But, then, there 
were more lorries with Israeli soldi- 
ers, armoured carriers, and jeeps with 
machne guns in front. Road signs in 
Hebrew fected past. They were well 
done, not hastily, judging by everyth- 
og. end fixed not just anyhow, but 
to lest for years. 

Ten metres from the highway 
wes an Israeli army camp. It was 
fenced of by two rows of iron nett- 
‘ng two metres high and by barbed 
~re Powerful trailers and petrol 
carrers stood close to each other. 
About a score of huge iron containers 
‘ined up. A bit to the side were 
severe] tanks. A flag with the Star 

id Gutiered over a little house. 

The rain stopped when we arrived 

Sei¢da and it became lighter. But 
hs did not make the city any more 
sttractive. Before Israel's aggression 
: hed «2 population of 140, No one 
xnows how many people there are 
now. Traces of destruction are to be 
seen everywhere. The Israeli jugeer- 
naut swept everything on its way to 
Beirut. The may mm behaved - 

trageously towards the Pa- 
estinian relugee camps, bombing 
hem from the air and subjecting 

r artillery raids. After that 

: would complete the job 

to UN data, about 60,000 
00 Palestinian refugees Ii- 
‘cern Lebanon were made 
. June as a result of sav- 

»perations. Thousands fied 
north. And how many were killed by 
Israeli bombs, shells and bullets? 

The Palestinian refugees’ Ain El- 

amp on the outskirts of Saida 

hes been almost completely cleared 
of . .' snd rubble There s a flat 
ere 25,000 Palestinians had 
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sited Nations Relief and 
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— loosely, her eyes spoke of 


_ “This is where I had a house, now 
it is no more,” she said with a lump 
in the throat. “First they bombed the 
camp. It was hell on earth. There was 
no place we could hide in. And they 
in din te. were 

i ive. wanted to 
destroy us all. 


ing of October our came 
was by Israeli soldiers. 
They broke into houses, turned eve- 
rything upside down, beat us up and 
swore at us. My husband and elder 


Israelis appeared the afth 4 +: 
is on ay al- 
ter the beginning of aggression. First 
came heavy tanks, followed by armour- 
ed carriers and lorries with soldiers. 
Although there were no Palestine Re- 
sistance and national! patriotic forces 
in our district, the Israelis immedia- 
tely began searching all the houses, 
turning out all the people into the 
streets and threatening them with 
arms. Those who tried to resist were 
beaten up with sticks and gun butts, 
and two were killed. Israeli t 
surrounded a]! the suburban villa 
Kafir Ar-Rumman, Ansar, Burj Rahal, 
Adion, Zraria, Barja, Backlin, Shim, 
and Burjen—and forbade ple to 
leave their homes. And p oon. was 
work to do in the fields and  gar- 
dens. Then special vehicles, equipped 
with loudspeakers, rolled slowly foun 
the streets and people were told to 
apply to the Israeli military authori- 
ties for identification cards and pas- 
ses if they wanted to travel about the 
country. All males aged 13 to 60 
years were ordered to gather in front 
oi the vegetable shop 

“I went there with the rest. What 
could I do? After all, the Israeli soi- 
diers were capable of any‘hing The 
miTags et cymmicet whet the, 
occupied our countrys southern areas 
in March 1978 were still fresh in 
our minds 

“An Israeli officer soon drove u 
in a jeep and, speaking Arabic through 














a megaphone, said we had noth- 
ing to fear: they merely wanted to 
identify every man and would let us 
go in a day or two. After that he 
ordered us to form columns of 50 men 
and to march past a vehicle with 
masked people in it| Now I know 
that they were Israeli informers who 
characterised each one of us politi- 
cally. | think that there are hundreds 
of such agents working for Shin 
Beth, the Isracli secret service, in Le- 
banon today. They collect military, 
political and economic information, 
spread provocative rumours, and en- 
gage in sabota The ones in the 
vehicle apparently knew the villagers 
well. Together with many others I 
was taken aside and handcuffed from 
behind. When buses arrived, the Is- 
raelis blindfolded us and shoved us 
nto the vehicles. It was only then 
that we realised what was happening 
The women watching the scene began 
to shout and stone the soldiers, and 
the latter fired above their heads. 


“About 300 men were taken from 
the village. We were driven to some 
place and dumped, handcufied and 
blindfolded, on the ground. They kept 
us in such a state for three days. 
You can well imagine what we felt 
They were preparing us psychological- 
ly for interrogation 

‘When | was taken to be interro- 
gated, my legs were wobbly and my 
mind befozged. And they barked 

‘You are a communist!’ (Those pe- 
ople in the car were indeed well in- 


"Yes," 1! replied. “Our party is a 
legal one and there is no point in 
concealing my convictions.” 

‘Where are the Palestinian guerrii- 
las, where do they hold Israeli pri- 
soners of war, where dc you keep 
guns anc ammunition? 

‘What could I say? I really knew 
nothing. Had I known, I would not 
have told them anyway. then they 
began to deat me with a stick. My 
hands were handcufied behind, and 
the soldier—-a rez] sadist—kept hitting 
me on the head and in the groin 


“I was dragged to this room seve- 
rai times and Drutally beaten, but they 
got nothing out of me 

This lasted six whok 7ays an 

the time we were not allowed to 
aa shave or go 10 the \avatory 

Finally buses came for us. We 
were again blindioided, ed inside 
and rade. «(sit «€©6s0)6CUlow€§=«—ssthat~=Oséowr 
heacs w below the back of the 
seats in iron $ position we tra 


Senn le 


velled for six irs! The Israeli so- 
Idiers were drunk, sang at the top of 


heir voices. and insulted and kicked us 
When we arrived at our destina 

n. our clothes were taken from us 

anc we were @ ns ‘ g ine @ 
" nif r ere also g 


ven “identification cards” saying we 
were prisoners of war. And yet there 
was not 2 single serviceman among 
us, we were al) civilians. We were 
brought, it turned out, to the Acca 
concentration camp im Israel, where 
there were already about 12,000 prop. 
le. We were put up in tents, in 
each, and the tents were small, even 
ten persons would have been cramped 
for space there. We were kept in hor- 
rible anti-sanitary conditions and were 
not allowed to go from tent to tent 
in daytime we were made to sit in 
the blazing sun for hours. In Beirut, 
I remember, I once saw a newsreel 
showing how Americans treated Viet- 
namese prisoners of war. In my opi- 
nion, the Israelis have outdone them. 

“We were interrogated every night 
and were beaten alj the time i know 
that some were subjected to electric 
forture, hanged head down and struck 
in the most sensitive parts. Many did 
not return from interrogation. I don’t 
know what happened to them 

“This nightmare lasted 15 days 
After that we were again lined up, 
handcuffed, blindfolded and pushed in- 
to buses, where we were again orde- 
red to double up. When the buses 
finally stopped after several hours and 
the blindiolids were removed, we saw 
that we were at Ansar. 

“Imagine finding yourself in a 
concentration camp in your own co- 
untry! Again barbed wite, machine- 
gun towers, search-lights, and soldi- 
ers with submachine guns al] around. 

“At Ansar we were lodged in tents, 
this lime 20 persons in each. Mouhtars 
(elders) were elected. People were 


emaciated, many could hardly stand on 
their icet and were suffering from in- 
testinal disorders. Three of them di- 
ed before my eyes. The Israelis are 
real beasts. They sock you on the jaw 
on the ijeast pretext And look at 
this punishment they thought up. 
They made a kind of tin solitary in 
the open air and put people in it for 
the least offence. In daytime it would 
be as hot in it as in a stove. And 
that’s what our jailers called it, a 
“stove”. Or they would make a fel- 


low stand up, put on boxing gloves 


and work on him as though he were 
a punching bag 

“And interrogations, interrogations 
and interrogations ali the time 


“Despite the ex'remely strict regu- 
lations we managed to get some in- 
formation: new people were brought 
in, contacts were cstablished between 
diflerent sections. Communists did 
explanaiory work, kept the inmates 
spiriis up 


‘Women, children and old people 
from the neighbouring villages and 
from Nabatiye, Saida and Tyre came 
in crowds to ‘ imp on the Mos- 
lem Day of Sacrifice nd demanded 








the with and kin. When the 

learned adout it, they muti- 
demand Stones 
¢ sraclis and the lat- 
opened Gre killing two and wound- 


>ert. There was no longer any possi- 
bility to hide the truth about Ansar. 
The world learned about this terrible 
snecentratsion camp, end the Israelis 
segan to release some of its inmates 

“On September 5 an International 
Red Cross bus took me to Tyre There 


, 
was given a pass to go through 
neck-points and released with a warn- 
ng not tk gage any more in “anti- 


ist at activ ty" T ere were still] 7,000 
xf 8,000 people at Ansar then, 6) per 
ent of them Ma mans and the rest 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 
WERE HAPPY TO GE IN LEBANON” 





brigandéage on the soil of a sovereign 
Arab state. The invasion of Lebanon 
was a joint Americen-Isr2eli operation 
in which the roles were properly assig- 
ned. The 2im was to alter the balance 
of strength in the Middle East in fa- 
vour of imperialism. revive the Camp 
David process, and ‘solve™ the Paiesti- 
ne question anc settle the Middle East 
conflict on the terms set down by Wa- 
shington and Tel Aviv. 

is is also the substance of the 
Reagan plan which is a 
through” by American diplomats in 
opposition to the constructive decision 
adopted by the Arab summit meeting at 
Fez. Tel a thes trical —_ of 
allowing itself to “disa with so- 
me of the ideas sdnenl te Washing- 
ton cannot deceive anybody. The world 
has seen on more than one occasion 
that the squabble between the “strate- 


gic allies” is nothing but a means of 
achieving 2 common L 
The United States is eager to tran- 
slate the military “victories” scored by 
Israel into concrete fruits of the poli- 
tical decisions that suit it. This applies 
above all to the United States’ milita- 
ry presence in Lebanon which it in- 
tends to turn into its protectorate. The 
eT y Al-Usbou Al-Arabi reported 
that US Secretary of Defence Caspar 
Weinberger once said that Lebanon 
must become a major base for the Ra- 
pid Deployment Force. This country is 
a link between the West and the Iri- 
endly Arab states. Lebanon is very 
important for the US from the viewpo- 
int of Atlantic solidarity 
American military were foillo- 
wed by businessmen. A mighty team 
representing 14 American building 
companies and two finance corporati- 
ons recently visited Beirut. Seeing the 
ruins of Beirut, abundantly washed 
with blood, they rubbed their hands 
in giee. One of the businessmen, by 


the name of Nalen, could not conceal 
his emotions. “We're happy to be in 
Lebanon,” he told rnewspapermen 


From the bends of the road wind- 
ing up to the Dahr Al Beidar pass. 


ome gets a panoramic view of the 
Lebanese capital The haze obscures 
the details. But even from that altitu 
de one discerns the still unhealed war 


scars—heaps of twisted reinforced con 


crete and skeletons of gutted buildings 
And as if approaching the city from 
the sea is am ominous string of US 
Sixth Fleet ships 

The Lebanese tragecy continues 
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restructuring of the PRM, this creeting additions! diffi- 
culties in orgenising the struggle of the Pelestinien: on 
the Isreeli occupved territories. 

At the seme time, #t is maintained in suthoritative Pa- 
lestinien circles thet the present-day situation should not 
be overly dremetised. There were periods in the history 
of Pelestinien resistence when its combei units were de- 
ployed im several Arab countries at « considerable distan- 
ce from eech other. For exemple, such situation was re- 
gistered in the second helf of the 1960s, during the PLO’s 
establishment, and also after the tregic development of 
September 1970 in Jordan, which resulted in the regroup- 
ing of PRM forces throughout the whole of the Arab 
world. 

The most importent thing, however, is the failure of 
ell attempts by the isreeli occupetionists and their US 
patrons to eliminate physicelly the combet nucleus of the 
PLO end its leadership thet were stetioned in: Lebanon, 
to undermine Palestinien resistence, and redicaily change 
the militery strategic ——. of forces engeged in the 
Areb-'sraeli conflict in ir favour. In spite of the fect 
thet the aggressor hed an overwhelming superiority in 
soldiers and militery hardware, the Palestinians demonstrat- 
ed velour, steediasiness, high combat spirit and orgeni- 
sation, and succeeded in preserving al! their basic militery 
units. The Israeli commend wes forced to edmit officially 
thet during the “Peace to Galilee” operation (the code- 
name for the sion ageinst Lebenon) Isree! suffered 
considerably: 16, killed or wounded. Let us note for 
the sake of comparison that its tote! losses in the four 
previous Arab-Israeli wars (1948-1949, 1956, 1967, 1973) 
did not exceed 10,000. In Lebenon, the aggressor lost 13 
per cent of the officers and men teking pert in the ope- 
ration. 

Ncvetheless, the Lebenese development have introdu- 
ced wmportant changes in the socio-demogrephic conditi- 
ons of the PRM's activities. Let us note thet, es a result 
of the four preceding Arab-israeli wars, only 1.8 million 
Palestinians remain in israel and on the territories occupi- 
ed by the letter (the West Bank of the Jordan River and 
the Gere Strip). More than two million were forced to 
eave the.r encestral home'and. Sizeble Palestinian com- 
munities have formed in jordan (1.1 million), Lebanon 
(400,000). Syria (250,000), Kuweit (180,000) and other Arab 
countries. Pelestiniens also live in Letin America (120,000), 
the USA (40,000) end Western Europe (60,000) '. 

The driving away of the Palestiniens from whet was 
formerly Palestine by eggression and creation of conditions 
unbeerable to them on the territories seized by lsrae! con- 
tinves to be #8 major strategic tendency in the policy 
pursued by the Isreeli Zionists. This goal undoubtedly de- 
termned lsreel's eggretsive actions in Lebenon. 

lt is quite clear today thet the israeli aggression led to 
devastating social consequences which heve complicated 
to the utmost the existence of the 400,000 Palestinians 
n Lebanon. Let's cite some fects: half of all Palestinian 
femilies have lost « breed-winner. Up to 80 per cent of 
the Palestinien houses were destroyed during the hosti- 
ities in the south of Lebanon and in Beirut. According to 
preliminary estimates, by the winter of 1982-1983 about 
300,000 Pelestiniens and 500000 Lebanese hed lost their 
homes. Specielists from the UNRWA® believe that up to 
7S per cent of the buildings destroyed in Beirut could 
pe restored partielly end prepered for winter given the 
necessery mternetione! assistance. However, the constent 
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See World Marxist Review, 1980. No. 3 
* UNRW@A is the UN Restoration and Works A 
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set up late in the 1940s to give international assistance 
the Palestinian refugees 
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possDility for PLO activities among the Palestinians living 
m thew respective sietes, regarding the letter not so 
much «5 en integral part of « single people fighting for 
thew rghts end smulteneously safeguarding common Arab 
mterests but e@: en instrument for sttaming their own 
narrow police! aims. it is quite clear therefore, that the 
frustration of far-reaching Israeli plens, whose outlines 
egen became clear in the summer end eutumn of 1982 
depends primarily on the unity of the Arab countries. 

The decisions of the 12th Conference of the Heads of 
State end Government of Arab Countries held in Fez 
(Morocco) early lest September was « tangible contribu- 
tion to the eleborstion of @ common Arab stand vis-a-vis 
tre Palestine issue. Delegations from 19 stetes and the 
PLO discussed and unanimously edopted the fundamental 
principles of the Middle East settlement which ere as fol- 
lows: Israel must withdrew from all the Arab territories # 
occupied in 1967, including the Arab sector of Jeruse- 
jem; the lsreeli settlements built on Areb lend after 1967 
must be eliminsted, the Palestinian people heave indispu- 
table and inslieneble national rights, including the right 
to seli-determination under the leadership of the Palestine 
Liberation Orgenisation, its sole legitimete representative; 
the West Berk of the Jorden River end the Gaze Strip 
should be pessed to the contro! of the United Nations for 
@ transitiona! period which will not exceed severa! months; 
an wdependent Palestinian siete with its capitel in the 
Arab sector of Jerusalem should be set up; and the UN 
Security Council should querentee pesce emong all the 
states of the region, including the independent Pelestinien 
state, and also the observence of the slorementioned prin- 
c ples. 

The decisions of the Fez Conference were « step for- 
ward a1 compered with the so-called Fahd Plan advanced 
at another Arab summit meeting in Fez at the end of 
1981. First and for most, uriike te’ plen, which provided 
only for the setting up of an independent Palestinien ste- 
te im principle, now @ hes been made clear thet Palesti- 
man sel-determination should occur under the guidence 
of the PLO There « also « reference to the UN Security 
Council es # guersntor of peece in the region. 

The elaboration of « common stend by the Arab co- 
uvtries fecir 3 ‘israeli aggression coincided in time with 
another attemp! by US Administration to pley the role of 
“peece meker mn the Middle East in the eyes of the 
world community Sewers! deys before the Fez Conferen- 
ce opened. Washington ceme out with the so-called Rea- 
aenmShultr Doctrine tt wes expounded » the televised 
speech by the US President on September |. 1962 ed- 
vertived as the “ne~ word” im American Middie Eastern 
policy end as 4 fundamente! change in the attitude of the 
United Stetes towed the Peestine usue 

The core of the Reagen-Shultz Doctrine is the strategic 
sllience between the USA end Israel end the “gquerentee 
of security” of *he eggressor stete, based on she Camp 
Dewid dese. Reagan stressed thet there should be no 
doubt thet the United Stetes « ageinst eny proposel, no 
meatier what country sets i forth or et whet port in the 
process of negotetons * should occur, @ @ presents « 
threat to lsree”s security. Amences commitment to israeli 
security, Reegen went on, is firm end unshekeable. The 
anti-Soviet ‘rend of t. Americen-lereel, alliance « elso 


nverable: the US President deciered thet repulsing the 
strategic threat” to the Middle Eastern region (allegedly 
emaenatog from the Soviet Union) is the Number One 
Probiem m thet region. This « catremely strange logic. 
Every*h.ng lsree! 6 &s done for the USA to intensify the 


wrategec contrortstion™ in the region is “useful” end, 
conversely, the corsstent support gwen by the Soviet 
~on to the Aredb netione be e' On movement, the 


PLO i per or and the USSR« cdeletioeb'e efforts at 
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core of which is the Palestine issue. This found is reflec- 
tion in the historic Peace Programme for the 1980s ep- 
prowec by the 26tn CPSU Congress; “the Soviet Union”, 
wes moted at the Congress, “is prepared to participate in 
such work in « constructive spirit and with goodwill. We 
ere prepared to do so jointly with the other intererted 
pertier—the Arabs (naturally including the Palestine Libe- 
ration Orgenisetion) end Isreel. We are prepared for such 
search jomtly with the United States... We are prepered to 
cooperete wilh the Europeen countries and with all 
those who ere showing @ sincere striving to secure @ 
just enc curable peace in the Middle East”. 

The Arab countries approved of the Sov‘et proposals 
for e Middle East settlement in which the USSR firmly 
demended guerantees of normal life und security for all 
peoples of the Middle East, including the Palestine peop- 
le, deciered resolutely the need to cut short the policy 
of territories! seizures pursued by Israel with US support, 
and demanded restoration of justice and peace in the 
region, ridding it from war and bloodshed. The Soviet 
initiatives ere in full conformity with the standerds of 
internetional lew end specific decisions of the UN on 
thet subject. They were praised by the leaders of the 
Palestine Liberation Orgenisetion. 

The results of the meetings of the Soviet leaders with 
the Arab delegstion headec by King Hussein ben Talal of 
Jorden and leter with the PLO delegation heeded by the 
Cheirman of the PLO Executive Yasser Arafat, are a fresh 
confirmation of the inverieble nature of the fundamental 
policy pursued by the USSR in the Middle Eastern affairs. 
In the course of that meeting Yuri Andropov, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, stated that the 
Soviet Union would continue to side with the just cause 
of the Arab peoples and their struggle egeinst Israeli 
eggression, and for freedom, independence, and «@ just 
peece in the Middle East. Yuri Andropovw drew the at- 
tention of the Arab delegetion to the proposal to convene 
&s special internetional conference on the Middle East 
with the perticipation of all ‘nterested parties, including 
the Palestine Liberation Orgenisation. 

The firm end consistent stend of the USSR, the count- 
es of the socialist community, and ell progressive forces, 
ond the resolute support they heve given to the Arab 
ople of Palestine ore an objective factor which con- 

sntly including the present complex conditions, contri- 
butes fo the ‘ust cause of the Palestinians. 
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"NEOCOLONIALIST’ TNC ACTIVITIES IN AFRICA CRITICIZED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 12-15 


[Article by Andrei Nevsky entitled: "Neocolonialist Weapon on the African 
Continent" ] 


f } 
Text ] FQ estricting the might of transnational corporations, one 
of the chief elements in the system of imperialist exploi- 
tation of the nmewly-free countries and a strike force oi 
neocolonialism, is of primary importance in the young 
states’ struggle for economic independence and for the 
establishment of a new international economic order. An 
analysis of the TNC expansion on the periphery of world 
capitalism and of the role of monopoly capital in the 
developing world today has assumed both theoretical 
and practical importance. These questions are examined 
in this article in the light of the situation in the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa. 


The importance of the TNC problem within the con- 
text of defining the prospects of independent Africa's 
socio-economic development is emphasised in many do- 
cuments regarded by the countries of the continent as 
programmatic. Thus, a document of the “UN Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA) “Implementation of the 
Lagos Plan of Action—Some Proposals and Recommen- 
dations for the Guidance of Member States” says that 
when one examines carefully African economies, one is 
impressed by the extent to which technology, finance and 
manpower resources of transnational co. porations domina- 
te the mineral, plantation agriculture, manufacturing, ban- 
king, insurance, transport and communications and even 
listribution sectors of such economies. ..Indeed, to achie- 


ve the long-term objectives of self-reliance, self-sustain- 
mei nd sovereignty over natural resources: measures 
to maximise the benefits and minimise the costs of the 
sresence of the transnationals in African economies and 


measures for gradua! substitution of external factors of 
production for internal ones should be adopted. ' 
African economists and ECA experts realise that the 


African countries will have to deal with the TNCs for 
a long time (until “externa! factors of production...” ave 
substituted “for internal ones”) in such fields as finan- 


cing, transfer and mastery of technology, and employ- 
ment and training of personnel. For a number of reasons, 
the netioning of TNCs cannot simply be eliminated 


from national economie5 


' “Doc ECA E/CN. 14. TPCW. 11/18", 20.11. 1981, 
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The foundations of this ystem were i2id down when 
the African continent was being divided up by European 
mperialists. Private colonial companies of that time en- 
dowec with broac powers by their respective governments 
implemented economic, and requently, administrative 
comtroi ver the captiured f rie and determined the 


i ena-¢ - Seth ae . - - . SS eae at 
jirections of further colonial expansion (a vivid exampuie 


is provided by the activities of Ceci] Rhodes on the terri- 

tory what is now Malawi, Zimbabwe and Zambia) 
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A trend towards state sponsorship of monopoly ex- 
pansion in Africa was particularly enhanced during the 
collapse of the colonial system. The tremendous ups 
of national sentiment in formerly oppressed countries fo- 
und expression, in particular, in the demand for Africa- 
nisation of all spheres of social life. In the economic 
field, a broad onslaught was launched against the impe- 
rialist monopolies. According to the UN tre on Trans- 
national Corporations, of the 1,369 foreign enterprises na- 
tionalised by the developing countries from 1960 to 1976, 
605—or 44 per cent—were in Tropical Africa. * 

Thus, it was unthinkable for the TNCs to protect 
their interests without coordinating their actions with the 
imperialist states which played the role of “tugboats”, 
dragging the African countries along the channel of de- 
pendent capitalist development. Under the guise of “offi- 
cial development aid” they have granted se countries 
considerable assets actually designed mainly to ensure 
overall favourable conditions for the expansion of priva- 
te capital. The operational methods of the TNCs themsel- 
ves have undergone changes, and in many cases they ca- 
mouflage their activities behind signboards of mixed en- 
terprises or “unselfish” management of nationalised enter- 
prises. 

But neither the heavy material expenditures imperia- 
lism has to bear, nor the camouflaged form of expansion 
change the essence of the neceslontal policy: its basic 
task remains, as before, the perpetuation of the region's 
status as an object of exploitation and the periphery of 

rid capitalism, and as a source of monopoly super- 
pronts 

The following figures eloquently demonstrate the re- 

iits of the “comprehensive” neocolonialist exploitation 
of the countries of Tropical Africa. Their aggregate fo- 
reign debt increased in the past decade on an average 
by 146 per cent annually, reaching $21.1 billion in 1979, 
as compared with $7.1 billion in 1970. One-third of the 
money entering these countries as state loans and grants 
goes to cover old debts and the payment cf interest on 
them (in 1978, $2.5 billion of the $7.4 billion). Along 
with the increasing indebtedness of the African states to 
the imperialist powers, the mechanism of siphoning off 
of African financial resources along monogoly channels 
is operating at full steam. From 1970 to 1978, the influx 
of direct investments into the continent’s newly-free 
countries was $4.34 billion, while the outflow of profits 
came to § 15.92 billion. * 

It is indicative that, in spite of all the attempts by 
irican states to control and restrict the TNCs, their Al- 
rican operations still remain the most profitable. Thus, 


though the African assets of Lonrho dropped from 70 to 
50 per cent in 1976, in 1978 this TNC derived 73 per 
cent of all its profits from Africa.* The profitability of 
American private investments on the continent in 1979 
vas 50 per cent higher than in the developing countries 
1s a whole and 120 per cent higher than in the advan- 
ced capitalist countries.’ It is clear that imperialism’s in- 


creased investments to keep the young African states in 
the world capitalist economy are being repaid many 


es over in monopoly superprofits. 
The Lagos Plan of Action contains the staternent that 
twenty years after the majority of African countries have 


‘ Transnational Corporations in World Deve- 
nt. a Re-examination, New York, 1978, Tables 3-29, 


“$s Doc ECA E/CW 18/402, 1981, p. 14: World Bank 
innual Report, \980, p. 140; Handbook of /nternational 
Trade and Development Statistics, Geneva, 1980, pp. 220— 


{frican Business, London, 1978, adv. is. p. 37 
Survey of Current Business, Washington, Aug 
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: sration so essential to the attainment of 
e strategic goal of the African states for the next two 
jecades—that of collective self-reliance 
The TNCs promote uneven, disproportionate socio-cco- 
»mic development within individual countries, preferring 
mvest capital only in their better developed regions 
The 1970s and early 1980s saw the free industrial zones 
luated, as a rule, near capital cities and ports turnin 
into “poles of development” within some countries, suc 
as Ghana, Cameroun, Liberia, Mauritius, Senegal, the 
Sudan and Sierra Leone The foreign enterprises 
erating there have infrastructure built beforehand, 
sre fully or partially exempt from taxation and duties, 
i are rmitted the free remittance of profits. The 
zc ittract skille¢ workers who receive higher wages 
but are denied the right to organise trade unions or to 


y creating such ideal conditions for foreign business- 
n, the Afri rovermments hope to increase industrial 
potential and speed up their countries’ economic develop- 
ment as whole They also expect that “model capital- 
sm” xe deeper roots in their national soil. Facts, 

yer, j jie that such “poles of development” turn 
ented enclaves of manufacturing in- 


at all tied to the national economy. 
‘ bu terprises in the free industria] zones 
n rate at a profit in the country  concer- 


They are st frequently oriented at exports, not 

n ul loca! raw materials. Such TNC policies 

r ole effects of the zones on the neigh- 
rd regions which determine the general 
nt capitalist Gevelopment. Moreover, 
ynsiderable state assets to serve the 
economic growth and perpetuates 


peripheral regions as patriarchal out- 

African ntries, the TNCs hinder 

lis e de pment of key industries. Depen- 
ete yas, the priority goals of 

3\'s penetration into the national economy 

if natural resources, cheap labour, 


w markets.'' When this can be done, 
mic branches capabie of be- 
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The low economic and social (as regards reducing 


ployment) eflectiveness of capital-intensive projects 
in Alrea is apparent. Yel perhaps the most dangerous 


nancial consequences of the TNC policies are felt in 
the sphere of transier of technology. As a rule, the 
sung States cannot aflord up-to-date Western tech- 
nology, so they resort to private or state credits from 
the West to purchase it. Hopes for the rapid recoup- 
ment of the projects are seldom justified so that in 
addition to the export revenues of the new enterprises 
(if any), the scanty foreign curre reserves of the 
| treasury and new loans, which also have to be repaid 
with interest—all go to pay debts, thereby entangling 
these countries in the vicious circle of increasing in- 
debtedness and dependence upon imperialism. 

Lastly, the social aspects of the TNC expansion in 
[ropical Africa are historically connected with the pecu- 
liar features of social structure in the region’s coun- 
tries before they gained political sovereignty. Most of 
them lacked a national bourgeoisie, and therefore, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the colonial system, imperiausm 
hed practically no allies in Africa, this being fraught 
vith the danger of the West losing the continent. 

the urgent tasks of creating a “protective stra- 
tum” of local bourgeoisie and involving it in the in- 


or this purpose, the latter began enlisting the 
ervices of privileged Africans to manage their enter- 
rises d share the joint-stock capital. Monopoly capit- 
stimulated the growth of African private 
se. Wee’ European transnational banks contri- 

i to the foundation of the International Company 
Financing and Development of Africa (CIFDA), 
the bill for the construction of small] en- 
be subsequently sold to private African 


local businessmen and managers in African 

atries. The 1970s revealed a trend toward greater-scale 
xed ventures involving TNCs and indigenous private 
tal. In ve cases, the local businessmen function 
artners of the TNCs, a function that earlier 

4 exclusively to the state. Thus, in Zaire 60 per 
| the capit.) of the large mixed Comingem com- 
esses agricultural raw materials, be- 

jonaire Moleca and the rest to a con- 

German TNCs. The late 1970s and early 


Mixed enterprises have led to the appearance of a 





w the appearance, with the direct assistance of 
’ groups, of the first private transna 
\frican (mainiy Nigerian) rnillionai 
th subsidia aterprises in Western Europe 
te all the efforts of the TNCs, the rep 


slism in Tropical Africa on the bess 


ency is proceeding only with great dif. 
trategists ol imperialism, who increased 


private enterprise in African countries 
1 the early 1980s, realise this full 
gy of the Reagan Administration in- 
oie, such measures as the granting of 
nd other kinds of assistance directly 
tor, Dy-passing the state, the rechannei- 


edits to th ‘or, and finally, the esta- 
rt stem for ensuring pri- 
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prise ha ‘come a priority task of 
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ANATOLIY GROMY} SALI . ERN POLICLES LIN AFRICA 
loscow ASIA AN \ TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 83 pp 2-5 
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